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PREFACE. 



The present Tolume is but one of a eeries, the compositjon of which, 
the author haa beeo meditating for aeveral jears. The original deiign 
contemplated a complete history of the great Iroquoia Coafederacyi 
known at first ae the Five Nations, sod afterward, by ihe addition of 
the TuBcaroras froia North Caroiina, as the Six, from the discovery 
to the present time. Circumstances, which were explained in tho 
Life of Braut, induced the preparation of that work first The design 
of that effort was not merely to embrace the biography of the chief 
himself, but under the shadow of his name to preserve the history of 
his people during the half century of his active life, and aJso to gather 
.up, and reduce to form, the rich materials of the previously unwritten 
border tuetory of the American revolution. Brant, both aa the military 
leader and civil governor of his people, and also aa one of the most 
active and formidable officers of the border service, was selected aa 
the principal figure around whom to weave the stirring historical 
details comprised in the two volumes bearing his name. 

The present volume, containing the life of the great Seneca oratori 
Red-Jacket, haa been constructed upon the same plan. After tbe 
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death of Brant, Red-Jacket became the man of greatest distinction 
among the Six Nations ; and in writing his life, the author, as in the 
preceding work, has used him as the principal figure in illustrating 
the history of tiie Six Nations down to the conclusion of the treaty 
for tile sale of tiie residue of the Seneca lands, in tiie autumn of 1638. 
That treaty, when carried into execution, extinguishes the confederacy 
of the Aquanuschioni, or United People,— a confederacy, the duration 
of which is lost in the shadowy obscurity of tradition for ages before 
the sound of the white woodman's axe rang upon the solemn stillness 
of the forest-continent The life of Red-Jacket, therefore, may be 
considered as the sequel, or conclusion, of the History of the Six 
Nations. 

Two divisions of the work meditated by the author, and thoee the 
most difficult and laborious, — remain to be executed, viz. : the Life 
and Times of Sir William Johnson, and the yet earlier history of the 
Iroquois Confederacy from the discovery down to the year 1735, when 
Mr. Johnson first planted himself among the Mohawks in the valley 
of their own beautiful river. The life of the Baronet is the next, 
which, should health and time allow, the author proposes to take in 
hand. This work will review an important and most interesting 
period in the colonial history of New- York, embracing, as it must do, 
the border history of the colony during the French wars of 1745, and 
of 1755-63. Nor can that history be properly illustrated without 
recourse to the archives of the British and French governments. 
Hitherto the author has been disappointed in the expectation of making 
a voyage to Europe in connexion with this branch of his historical 
investigations. But he hopes yet to accomplish this object At all 
events, " The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson" is a work the 
execution of which will not be relinquished except from item necessity. 



The reeidue of the work, coreriiig ihe earlier period of the prop«wrf 
history, will of coiurse be defcrrei! to a yet more disfjint day. 

In regard to ilie proseni volume, the author can only say th&t be 
has made it as full and as perfect as the materials which he has been 
sble to effect would allow. The subject of the memoir, it must be 
remembered, coiild speak but very little Gnglieh, and could not write 
at slL He could therefore maintain no written correcpoodence, and 
consequently left no letters, or other written memoriala, to aid hie 
bic^rapher. Such waa not the fact in the ca«e of Brant, whose papera 
were of vast assistance. It must alao be kept in mind that Brant waji 
a man of war, and Red Jacket a man of peace. Hence in a memoir 
of the latter a far smaller amount of stirring and bloody incident if 
|0 be anticipated, than in one of the former. Indeed in tiiin respect 
the booka are widely diaaimilar. And yet it is hoped that it will ba 
found Qot altogether devoid of interesL The name of Red-Jacket, as 
Ibe great orator of the S'ik Nations, is among those muet familiar to the 
American ear ; aiid thin volume is tlie first complete record of hia 
fcransic efibrts that hsa eret a^ieared. Neither diligence ow ezpnw 
has been spared to make the collection perfect of all the chieftain'i 
speeches, and notes of epeechea, that have been preserved. TheM 
have been arranged in the text, according to the dates of their delivery, 
and in coimeiion with the history of the occasions and evente which 
called them forth. The author is aware that to this feature of hi* 
arrangement some may object that the text of the narrative should 
not be thus interrupted, and that the epeecbee might better have bMn 
thrown back inte an appendix. But be thinks diffirently. Had they 
been thus diapoaed of they wou]d not have been read, — such bein^ 
the OBual destiny of speeches, letters and documents, crowded together 
U the end of almoBt every book of hislery. And certainly when they 
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mre read* they are likely to be better understood and appreciated, if 
taken in their proper historical connexion, — illustrating the occasioiiB 
or events by which they were elicited, and in turn receiving such 
illustrations frcmi the historian as seem to be required. 

* 
The general portraiture of the subject of the memoir is ample, and 
is believed to be just Nothing has been extenuated without sufficient 
cause, nor aught set down in malice. The thanks of both author and 
publishers are due to Mr. Samuel Ward for the use of Wier's fine 
picture of Red-Jacket, which has been exquisitely engraved by Mr. 
M. I. Danforth. To the kindness of this accomplished artist the 
author is likewise indebted for the beautiful and spirited engraved 
title-page preceding the letter-press title. He also desires to express 
his thanks to Mr. Osbom, the printer, for the care with which he has 
supervised the press, and for the typographical elegance of the volume. 

As the celebrated chiefs Farmer's-Brother and Complanter were 
intimately associated in public af&irs with Red-Jacket for half a 
century and more, brief sketches of their lives have been added to the 
principal memoir. 

New- Yorkf June 1, 1641. 
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IIFE AND TIMES OF RED-JACKBT. 



CHAPTER I. 

ScBJMcr dT ihe biogTapIiy — Hit naiiie — PreliimiiBi? glimpMi nf Ui cbuic- 
In — Hw D&tiiHi — Inciileiual diicauion conceming lbs Iroqiitni, oi Fin Ni- 
doni — Tr»iliUnnof the origin of the SimeoB*— Hill of GenuudevBh — RoniM*- 
Ue atoiT— His Hoeoh — Hiiior; of tin Five Nuiona— Clw|ilec cliMe* in 

doubt. 

" I AM an orator! — 1 was bom an orator!" — ^werc the 
prompt exclamations of the subject of the present memoiT, 
in reply to an inquiry, by an obtrusive white man, re- 
specdog his deeds in arms- T}ie evasion was alike spi- 
rited, quick-witted, and adroit, No man, cither savage 
or civilized, probably, wba ever more CMUcious of the 
stroiig: and the weak points of his own character than the 
celebrated Seneca chief, Sa-oo-tb-wat-ha, or " Hb- 
KBBFS-THBH-AWAXE," — better ktiowu to the public un- 
der the less imposing name of Red-Jacket.* His on- 
ginal Indian uame was O-tb-ti-ahi— in English — Aif 

* Tbie Indna name of Bod-Jocket, hen gimi in ihe text, hu been nriomlj 
^Mlt, by di^nit aiitbon. 1 InTe adapted the imhognphy of an old H9. n- 
cord of the Seneok chieb, invited by Colonel Timothj Picketing to attend a 
coandl in Philadelphia, in 1792. The niual traniladoa of the name, 8a-g<hy»- 
wat^,)»tinm,Tk*Ke»ptTAwakt. IIwaiaoreiideTedbyDeVrittOictan.in 
UicelebmedDiK«nnebdcn«iheNew-YaikHiMor>ca]Saciel7,in 1811. Bnt 
flat mnilidoD ii enoMOiu, u Tkt Kitpar Aieaka doei not oonrej the idea in- 
Haded. Ae UKaont mtmner ipt idbtiad to girei die true nieanins, ■■ adopted 
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WAYS Ready. The other name was conferred upon 
him, in after years, on his election to the dignity of a 
Sachem. 

That he was an orator, in the most exalted sense of 
the term, of great and commanding power, is the univer- 
sal testimony of all who enjoyed opportunities of forming 
a just opinion upon the subject. And no other man was 
more conscious of the fact than himself. That he was a 
warrior he did not positively deny to his unwelcome cate- 
chist, while he studiously avoided its acknowledgment. 

It is well for his veracity that he did not, since nothing 
is more certain than that the impartial testimony of his- 
tory would have been invoked in vain to sustain the asser- 
tion. Yet, notwithstanding the absence of that physical 
quality, the lack of which is so rare among a people liv- 
ing in the hunter state, and the possession of which is con- 
sidered so indispensable among all barbarians, few men 
have arrived at a greater degree of consideration among 
his own people, or exerted a more commanding influence, 
than Red-Jacket. He was upon the war-path during 
both conflicts between the United States and Great 
Britain. In the former, — the war of the revolution, — 
he served, with his nation, the cause of the crown. In 
the war of 1812-1815, — the Senecas having changed 
their qnasi allegiance, — ^he served under the colors of the 
United States. But in neither contest did he win for him- 
self the right to wear the eagle-plume. In the former 
he was openly charged by his brother chiefs with 
cowardice and treachery ; while in the latter the im- 
pression made upon the mind of the General, under 
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whose immediate eye he served, was by no means favor- 
able in regard to Lis courage." His entire character 
formed a bundle of contradictions. If he lacked firm- 
ness of nerves, he nevertheless possessed unbending 
firmness of purpose, and great moral courage. His in- 
tellectual powers were unquestionably of a very high 
order. He was a statesman of sagacity, and an orator 
of even surpassing eloi|uence ; yet he was capable of de- 
scending to the pructice of the lowest cunning of the 
demagogue. But he was still a patriot. He loved hia 
nation, and his race ; — and if, in the eyes of his people, 
the deficiencies of his character were noi lost in the blaze 
of his genius, they were certainly more than counter- 
balanced by tlie admiration with which was contemplated 
the greatness of his mind. 

The Seneca Nation, whence Sa-go-ye-wat-ha sprang, 
and whose principal cliief he was for many years, was, 
even at the time of the discovery by the Europeans, by 
far the most powerfijl of the Aquanuschioni, or " United 
People," known originally as the Five Nations, and after- 
ward as the Six, by the addition of the Tuscaroraa to 
the confederacy, about the year 1712. The reason of 
this addition to the number of their communities has 
been variously given. It is well known that the Five 
Nations carried theij arms as far south as the country of 
the Chejokees, with whom they waged a bloody war, 
even within the last centnry.t The Tuscaroras were 

• GsdrbI Peter B. Porter, lata SecntBi; of Ww, whose opinion will ba 
qaaMd hereKfter. 

t A fiacB baOle, ccmiiniiiiig two dftft, wu fiwght bMween the Cherokee*, 
Cuawbai, and ihciT Mtociaiw, and tha watrion of tba Six Nationi, at dia 
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natives of a territory now forming the state of North 
Carolina. Bancroft speaks of them as " kindred with 
the Five Nations," and refers to several villages in that 
region, of the Huron-Iroquois, or Wyandot family. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, the Tuscaroras, having 
formed a deep and general conspiracy to cut off the 
whites, were signally defeated, and driven from their 
country, under which circumstances they were adopted 
as a Sixth Nation by the Iroquois.* It has been asserted 
by others that they were conquered by the Iroquois, and 
by them removed to their own country, where they were 
planted down, and reckoned as an additional nation, but 
only upon the condition that, like the Delawares, they 
were to be ranked as women, and inhibited the use of 
arms in war. This is a most unlikely tale of their re- 
moval, — since they " were the most powerful tribe in 
North Carolina," occupying, in 1708, fifteen towns in the 
upper coimtry, on the Neuse and the Tar, and numbering 
twelve himdred warriors, as brave as the Mohawks.f 
Other authors have assigned a kindHer motive for the 
transplantation, viz : the discovery, by the Five Nations, 
of the marked similarity of the Tuscarora language to 
their own — ^there being no labials in either. Hence they 
concluded that the latter either were, or of right ought to 

juncrion of the Cumberland and Red Rivers, in Kentucky, near the present line 
between the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, in the year 1731. The leader of 
the Six Nations on that occasion was Hiokatoo, a celebrated Seneca chief, who 
died in 1811, at the great age of 103. The slaughter was great on both sides, 
but Hiokatoo was victorious. 

* Smith*s History of New-York, sanctioned by the Historical Difcoune of De 
Witt Clinton. 

t Bancroft'i United States, toI. iii. p. 2i5. 
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have been, memlicrs of their own great family. Hence, 
also, prolialily, Bancroft speaks of ihe Mohawks as their 
" brothers." 

The Senecas were the fifth nation of ttie original con- 
federacy — their duty being to keep the western door of 
"tiie long house," as the territory occupied by iheir 
principal range pf towns was called. The Mohawks 
guarded the eastern door, at Schagh-nack-ta-da." When- 
ever, al eitJier door of " the long house," other nations, or 
their ambassadors, knocked upon business, ibe first duty of 
die nation keeping the door was to ascertain its character 
and importance. If not of great moment, die council of the 
separate natioii attended to iL But whenever the sub- 
ject matter presented from without was of interest to 
the whole confederacy, or of sufficient weight to require 
the consideration of the united council, the messengers 
charged with it were sent forward to the Onondaga Val- 
ley, where the Grand Council fire was kindled, and it was 
diflcoased by the Natkmal Congress. The Mohawk 
nadoD was the first in rank of the confederacy, and to it 
appertained the office of principal waiH;bief. To the 
Onondagas, in like manner,— the nation whose peculiar 
province it was to guard the council fire, — appertained 
the office of principal civil chief, or Chief Sachem. Still, 
Qomerically considered, for a long time past, and per- 

* The pnMDt Mte of Mbanj. Tbe meuung of the term, lilerellj, i*— " Be- 
Tood^be-Fow-Plam*." Tbeea plaina ere Ane bBiween Scbeneotadj aid 
Albuqr — lepanthig lb* Mohawk lalley (rata that of the HodntL Bj loiiie mia> 
talte, the name hum emDeomlj l>eMowed by tbe wMle* npon tbe Indian town 
tf Ca»'»mgMuine-gMglk-]ume, litenll]' A-great m n t {t i t * i t<MteU<t-tegtllt»T. 
SMiiiluigatlbeireajtIeii, and looking toward tbe aait, 8thagKiiatlp1a-ia, (new 
Alba^,) wai B^jood^ha-Tine-PkiDi to da Mohawkl. 
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haps always, the Senecas were by far the most power- 
ful of the confederacy. 

The questions as to the origin of the Seneca Indians, 
the entire confederacy to which they belonged, and the 
length of time they had been in the occupancy of " the 
long house," when first visited by the white man, are all 
involved in darkness, too deep, probg,bly, for himian 
penetration. According to the early French historians 
and tourists of America, — among whom Charlevoix is 
probably the best authority, — ^the Iroquois were occupying 
the country along the St. Lawrence, in the neighborhood 
of Hochelaga, at the time of the discovery of Canada by 
Jacques Cartier. " When Cartier went to Hochelaga, 
now Montreal, in 1535, he discovered a town of the Iro- 
quois, or Hurons, containing about fifty huts."* Cartier 
landed about six miles from the town, to which the way 
was well beaten and frequented. " It was situated in 
the midst of large fields of Indian com, and from the 
description, it must even then have been a considerable 
place, and the metropohs of the neighboring country. It 
was encompassed by palisades, or probably a picket 
fence in three rows, one within the other, well secmred 
and put together. A single entrance was secured with 
piles and stakes ; and every precaution adopted against 
sudden attack or siege. The town consisted of about 
fifty houses, each fifty feet in length by fourteen in 
breadth, built of wood and covered with bark, ' well and 
cunningly joined together.' Each house contained 
small chambers, built round an open court in the centrei 

* Clinton's Historical Discourse. 
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in which the fire was kindled."* The inhabitants were 
devoted to husbandry and fishing, and tlie lands of the 
island were well cultivated to the base of tht mountain, 
three mites from the present city of MonlreaJ.t In a 
word, according to the history of Caitier's voyage, the 
Indians of Hochelaga were more than usually civilized, 
for barbarians, and greatly in advance of the Iroquois a 
century afterward. It has also been held tliat the war 
in which the Iroquois were engaged vnih the Adiron- 
dacks, a powerful division of the Hurons, — now gene- 
rally known by the name of Wyandots, — at the time 
when Champlain ascended the St. Lawrence, in 1603, 
was the same in which ihey conquered the territory oi 
the Mohawk Valley, and that lying south of Lake Onta- 
rio, in tlie possession of which they were found by the 
Dutch and Englisli. Such is, moreover, the received 
opinion of various writers, European and American, who 
have glanced superficially at this question. 

But this aupposition, though entertained by Governor 
Colden, and aiterward hy Governor Clinton, is beyond 
doubt erroneous. At the time of Cartier's discovery 
the five Huron nations occupied the Island of Orleans, 
below Quebec, and the country of the St. Lawrence and 
the Ottawa. The Adirondacks, the moat powerful clan 
of that people, then lived chiefly upon the Ottawa; and 
u is more than probable that those were the occupants of 
Hochelaga. The town at Hochelaga, described by Car- 
der, had dwindled into insignificance at the time of 
Champlain's visit, having probably been destroyed by 

* Hawkiu'* HiaUrT of Qaebeo, pp. SO, il. t Idem. 
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the Iroquois — a body of whom were met by Champlain, 
while voyaging upon the lake since bearing his name, 
on their way against the Hurons, with hostile intent. 
Champlain wa3 accompanied during this voyage by a 
war party of the latter, with whom he fought in alliance 
against the Iroquois, who were struck with amazement 
at the reports and the execution of the fire-arms used 
against them,— engines of death which they had never 
seen before, — and defeated, of course. 

But, in addition to these circumstances, all the prin- 
cipal towns and cantons of the Five Nations gave evi- 
dence, at the period of the discovery, of a much longer 
occupancy of the territory in question than most authors 
have conceded ; while according to their own traditions, 
affording yet better authority, they had been in the actual 
possession of that fair region of country for a length of 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.* It is true that there is a dim and shadowy 
tradition among some of the people of the Five Nations, 
that they originally came from the north ; but they date 
the period of their migration a long nimiber of centuries 
back. Cusick, the Tuscarora author, — and the only 
Indian who has written upon that subject,— <iates the 
event more than twenty-five hundred years befcwre the 
discovery by Columbus, — as correct, probably, as the 
Chinese chronology .t The tradition of the Senecas is, 
that the original people of their nation broke forth from 

the earth, from the crest of a mountain at the head of 

» 

* Charlevoix; Colden's Six Nations ; Moolton's New-York, 
t This tract of Cusick'g it a wretchedly puerile performance. 
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Caaandaigua Lake. The mountain which gave ihem 
btith is called " Ge-nun-de-wah-gauh," or the Great 
Hill. Hence the Seaecas are called tlie Great Hill 
People, which was their original title. The base of tha 
Genuudcwah mountain, as it is usually called, diey be- 
lieve to have been encircled, when their nation waa in 
its infancy, by a huge serpent, — so vast in his proportions 
diat he was enabled to coU himself entirely around the 
mountain. The head and tail of the monster united 
at the gateway of the path leading to and from the 
sleep; and few who attempted either ingress or egress 
escaped his voracious jaws. Thus environed, the people 
remained a long time, as it were, in a state of siege,— 
the serpent rendering their condition almost insupporta- 
ble, not only by his war upon their lives, but by reason 
of hifl foetid and poisonous breath. At length, their 
sufferings becoming severe beyond longer endurance, 
the Indians determined to make a sally. Arming tJiem- 
selves, tberefore, with such weapona as they had at 
hand, ibej descended the hill, but in attempting to 
escape the gate, were all seized and swallowed by the 
serpent, with the exception of two children, who by 
8ome means overleaped this fearful line of circumvalla- 
tion, and avcaded the terrible fate of the body of their 
iaiant tribe. Having escaped, these children were re- 
served for a yet higher destiny. They were informed, 
by an oracle, of means by which they might rid the 
world of the great monster so inimical to their race. 
They were directed to form a tow of a particular kind 
of willow, and an eutow of the same, the barb of which 
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was to be dipped in poison, and shot in a direction that 
would allow it to penetrate the skin beneath the scales. 
The children obeyed the divine injunction, and the restdt 
was the serpent's death. No sooner had the arrow penetrar 
ted the skin than he was thrown into violent convulsions. 
Uncoiling himself from around the mountain, and writh- 
ing into the most frightful convolutions, in his agony 
he threw up the heads of the people he had devouredi 
which rolled down the steep into the lake. With agoni- 
zing throes the serpent liimself then rolled into the lake, 
sweeping down the timber in his course. The heads of 
the Indians, that had been disgorged, were petrified by 
the transparent waters, and are to be seen at the bottom 
of the lake, in the shape of large round stones, to this day. 
From the two orphans, thus preserved, and who thus 
vanquished their terrible enemy, sprang the new race of 
Senecas. The tradition is equally absurd and puerile ; 
but not more so than arc the legends of the aboriginals of 
otlicr nations, or even of the so-called civilized nations 
of India and China. But it is cited to show tliat the 
Senecas themselves have no idea of a modem occupancy 
of their territory. And that they were sincere in enter- 
taining the tradition, may be allowed from the circum- 
stance that the Gcnundewah has been held sacred, as 
being the place of their birth. For a long time past, and 
down to a recent period, it was the place of holding their 
councils. It was also the hallowed place of their religious 
services, some of which were instituted in commemo- 
ration of the death of the serpent, which had thus threat- 
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ened the extermination of their race.* This legend is 
less poetical, perhaps, but it is not more absurd, than the 
cla^c table of the Hydra of Lema, or the monster 
which, according to jEHaji, was the terror of India in the 
time of Alexander. The monster of Genundewah did 
not discharge volumes of flame and smoke I'rom his 
mouth, like another Typhon ; but the effluvium of his 
breath was even more destructive. The creduhty of the 
wild Senecas was no greater than that oi' the polished 
Greeks ; and they di<l not fall into the absurdity of pay- 
ing di\ine honors to tlieir monster, as tlie oriental Indians 
did the dragon-cotemporary of Alexander. 

Coimcctcd witii this sacred mount of Geniuidewab, 
and a wild precipice in its vicinity, wliich hangs beetling 
o^er the silver Canaudaigua lake, called the " Lover's 
Leap," is an interesting story of love to distraction, and 
courage to death, on the part of a young Indian beauty, 
wliich may perhaps warrant a digression for its rccitiil — 
more especially as the American aboriginals have gene- 
rally been accounted, comparatively, strangers to la belle 
pattion. The legend is of a later day than that of the 
serpent, but, nevertheless, descends from remote tradi- 
tion. During the wars of the Senecas and the Algon- 
quins of the north, a chief of the laner was captured and 
carried to Genundewah, whereon a fortification, consist- 

* Tfai* mditioa wu related to the suthor, in November, 1333, by e, Seneca 
daet, called He BlaclUmM, • retMive of Red Jacket, and lo whom deicended 
llw medal gi*eo to the latter bj General Waibingltin. Ii ii a]» givea, in lub- 
Muce, bf Mr. Sea*er, author of the Life of Mhtj Jemiion. Mr. SeaYsr re- 
GBTed itrrom dielale Captain Horatio J tmei, Cir Kverst jean a priwrner among 
dta Sanecaj, aod long ■ gorecnment agent and intetpretir among ihem. 
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ing of a square without bastions, and surrounded by 
palisades, was situated. The captive, though young in 
years, was famed for his prowess in the forest conflict, 
and nature had been bountiful to his person in those gifts 
of strength and symmetry which waken savage admirar 
tion. After a short debate, he was condemned to die on 
the following day, by the slow torture of impalement. 
While he was lying in the " cabin of death," a lodge 
devoted to the reception of condemned prisoners, the 
daughter of the Sachem brought him food,* and, struck 
with his manly form and heroic bearing, resolved to save 
him or share his fate. Her bold enterprise was favored 
by the uncertain Ught of the gray dawn, while the soli- 
tary sentinel, weary with his night-watch, and forgetful of 
his duty, was slumbering. Stealing with noiseless tread 
to the side of the young captive, she cut the thongs where- 
with his limbs were bound, and besought him in breath- 
ing accents to foUow her. The fugitives descended the 
hill by a wooded path conducting to the lake ; but ere they 
reached the water, an alarm-whoop, wild and shrill, was 
heard issuing from the lips of the waking guard. They 
tarried not, though thorny vines and fallen timber ob- 
structed their way. At length they reached the smooth 
beach, and leaping into a canoe, previously provided by 
the brave and considerate damsel, they plied the paddle 
vigorously, steering for the opposite shore. Vain were 
their eflforts. On the wind came cries of rage, and the 
quick tramp of savage warriors, bounding over rock and 

* The Indians always supply their prisoners with every comfort until the tinM 
for their execution arrives. 
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glen in fierce pursuit. The Algonquin, with the reckless 
daring of a young brave, eent back a yell of defiance ; and 
soon after the plash of cars was heard, and a dozen war 
caooes were cutting tJie billows in their rear. The un- 
fortunate lovers, on landing, took a trail leading in a 
western direction over tlie liills. The Algonquin, weak- 
ened by unhealed wounds, followed his active guide up 
the acclivity with panting heart and Sagging pace ; while 
hia enemies, widi the grim old Sachem at their head, drew 
nearer and nearer. At lengtli, finding farther allempts 
at (light useless, she diverged from the trail, and conduc- 
ted her lover to a table-crested rock that projected over 
a ravine, or gulf, one hundred and tii'ty ieet in depth, the 
botlum of which was strewn with huge mis-shapen rocks, 
scattered in rude confusion. With hearts nerved to a hi^ 
resolve, the hapless pair awaited the arrival of their 
yelling pursuera. Conspicuous by his eagle plume, tow- 
ering form, and scowlhig l)row, the daughter soon de- 
cciied her inexorable sire leaping from crag to crag be- 
low her. He paused abruptly when his fiery eye rested 
oa the objects of his pursuit. Notching an arrow on the 
string of hia tried and unerring bow, he raised his sinewy 
arms — but ere the missile was sent, Wun-nut-hay, the 
Beautifiil, interposed her form between her father and 
his victim. In wild appealing tones she entreated her 
dte to spare the young chieftain, assuring him that they 
would leap together from the precipice rather than be 
separated. The stem old man, deaf to her supplicauon, 
and disregarding her menace, ordered his followers to 
seize the fugitive. Warrior after warrior darted up the 
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three, four, or five hundred years ago."» Indeed it was 
the belief of that people " that they sprang and grew 
up, in that very place, like the trees of tlie wildeme39."t 
Still it is and must ever remain a question of doubt 
how long the Aquanuschioni had occupied the " Long 
House." Their traditions are confused, and not in har- 
mony with each other, De Witt Clinton inclined to the 
opinion that they first inliabited the country on the north 
side of the great lakes, whence they had been expelled 
by the Adirondacks — ^they in tmn driving from the country 
south of the. lakes a now lost nation, cniled llie Salanas. 
Bui this hypothesis ia inconsistent with the subsequent 
claim of the Iroquois to the countrj- west of Lake Ontario, 
and north of Lake Erie, as a conquest from thoge same 
Adirondacks, or Hurons. Governor Clinton has im- 
plicitly followed CoMen upon this point; but more 
thorough inquiry has shown that Golden was wrong. 
The Hurons, wiihnur conln.ivrr.'^y, were driven from the 
country of the St. Lawrence, to the north-west, beyond 
Lake Superior — " hiding themselves in the dreary wastes 
that divided the Chippewas from their western foe3."f 
They were afterward driven back by the Sioux to 
Detroit, and the northern shore of Lake Erie. The 
Indians called Satanas by the English, the Shaouonons 
of the French, resided farther west, upon the Mississippi. 
Brant, in a letter to Colonel Timothy Pickering, says the 

' Clialan'a Ducoutm. 

t Note in Dnke'i Book of tlie lodiana. 

t Bancroft. Doctor Colden pronounced tbe Adirondacki " ilw moat wirlika 
tai polite nntiDn of nil ibe Indian! in Nonh America." He addi — "th^ were 
■ImoM entirelj denroyad bj a people tbej at fint detpiied." 
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country south of Buffalo Creek and Lake Erie ^'was 
obtained by the joint exertions of the Five Nations^ in a 
war with a powerful nation of Indians called Eries, and 
another nation then living at Tioga Point ; — so that, by 
our successes, all the country between that and the 
Mississippi became the joint property of the Five Nations- 
All other nations now inhabiting this great tract of coun- 
try were allowed to settie by tlie Five Nations."* 

There is yet another tradition, tiiat the Five Nations 
came originally from the remote west. But, so far as iB 
known, there is no language in Uiat vast region assimi- 
lating to theirs, while the languages of the Indians east 
of the Hudson river were evidently from the same root 
as the different dialects of the great Delaware family, 
who are allowed to have come from that direction. The 
tradition, imputed by some writers to the Senecas, that 
they were once occupants of the territory of the Creeks, 
at the soutli, is not worthy of consideration. This inci- 
dental discussion, therefore, respecting the origin of the 
Five Nations, or rather the length of time in which they 
had been in the occupancy of what they figuratively 
called their " long house," has necessarily left the ques- 
tion involved in as much obscurity as it was before, save 
that it is believed to have been pretty clearly shown 
that they were by no means recent occupants of their 
territory at the time when the white men came among 
them, nor had they been driven from the north by the 
Hurons. 

* MS. letter from Joseph Brant — Thayendancgea — to Colonel Pickering, dated 
30th December, 1794, in the author s possession. 
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^ lodiuu Bgainsl ifae Uiiiled Slalea — Charge* of tivncbpry mi cowsnlicn — 
Hatred of BmnI— C«Ueil ■■ Tha Covr-Killer"— Corepliuiiec— Tt™iy of 1789, 
U Fort Stan irix— Views of Wubiugtou— Counc of lted-Jw:ket and Corn- 
pluler there,— ^hq tonnei oppcniD^ the Treaty, and ibc latter eflcoCuig it— 
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Sell* » pan lo Pbolpi and Gorbanj— Slupondoui «ebeme fur diimembering 
New-Tork— Tbci plot cnished by Gavemot George Clinton and the legi^la- 
inie— Inklingi of Red-Jacket'a dapbcitj. 

Thb Seneca chief, Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or " Ha-kcep»- 
them-axcdke" has, by some writers upon Indian liistory, 
been designated as " The Last of the Senecas," and 
periiapa with figuratiTe justice. He had several able 
contemporaries, mimes not unknown to fame, among whom 
were Fakheb's-Bsotheb and the Cobnflantbb. But 
these chiefs were older than himself, and distinguished 
rather aa warriors than as orators ; while Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha, whose eloquence was the glory of his people, 
has left no one behind who can fill his place at the coun- 
cU-fire. The orator " owed nothing to the advantages 
d* illustrious descent."* On the contrary, his parentage 
was humble, even in the estimate of his own people, 
among whom the democratic principle of positive equaUty 

* De Wiu Clinton'i HiiloHcal DiiuniiM. 
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^P The most authentic information that has been ob- 
tained respecting his earUer career presents him, in the 
outset of his slender military service, in a very unfavor- 
able attitude. It was while he was upon the war-path, 
during the invasion of the Genesee country by General 
SuIUvan, in 1779. 

The author of the spirited sketch of liis life just quoted 
speaks of the " activity and intelligence" by which he 
distinguJshcdhimself in thatwar, "though he had scarce-- 
ly reached the age of manhood when he engaged in it." 
But the writer, soon afterward, ol)serves, with greater 
justice; — "in that contest he took little or no part as a 
warrior; and it would appear that like his celebrated 
predecessors in rhetorical fame, Demosthenes and Cicero, 
he better understood how to rouse his counlrymen to 
war than to lead them to victory."" It is well known 
to those who are accurately versed in the Indian history 
of the last half century, that the celebnited Mohawk 
leader of the Six Nations, Thayendanegea, more com- 
monly known as Joseph Brant, ever regarded the Seneca 
orator with mingled feehngs of hatred and contempt. 
The Mohawk chief was wont to charge him with conduct 
perfectly in keeping with the classical parallel indicated 
by Dr. Breckenridge. According to the statements of 

* Sketch by Re*. Dr. Breckenridge. Cicero, it is true, gava evidence of irre- 
to h tticin, it doI dmidity, in die itruggtea between Ceeur and the republic ; and 
Demottbenet wa) acciued of bavin|; beea cotnipted bj ihe picienli o( Alexander. 
Thn* &r, between both di^ ancient orators and die Seneca, it will appear that 
dwr* it ■ leeniing parallel. Of the former two, cowardice wai piedicaled of 
O^ one, and tieacbeiy of the otfaer. The Seneca, u will be feen, im been 
darpd with bolL 
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Brant and others, — ^made, txx), with inconvenient direct- 
ness in the presence of Bed-Jacket himself-^he latter 
had been known to exert his eloquence to enkindle a 
war-spirit in the bosoms of the braves of his nation, and 
provoke them to take up the hatchet, while he inge- 
niously avoided the war-path, and availed himself of the 
absence of the warriors, thus procured, to plunder the 
goods, and even live stock, wherever he could — not 
caring to discriminate between the property of an enemy 
and that of the absentees of his own people. Hence the 
name of " Cow-killerj^^ bestowed upon him by Josefdi 
Brant, in a letter to the Duke of Northumberland, 
written in 1805.* 

But the origin of the Mohawk chieftain's enmity is to 
be traced to a more remote and still more aggravated 
cause, while, as will hereafter appear, there were trans- 
actions on the part of Red-Jacket of deep personal con- 
cern to Brant, which added to the bitterness of his 
hatred. During the campaign of General Sullivan, 
already referred to, in which the Americans, like a 
stream of fire, swept through the fine country then in- 
habited by the Cayugas and Senecas, and now forming 

* Life of Brant, vol. ii. p. 417. "Red-Jacket was, from the following ctr* 
cumstance, nick-named ' The Cow-killer i* During the rovolutionaiy war, he had 
on some occasion exhorted his followers to behave with courage in an engage- 
ment expected to take place, promising that he would himself be found in the 
hottest of the fight. But when the engagement came on, Red-Jacket was missiDg, 
and was found, during the battle, cutting up a cow, belonging to an Indian, which 
he had killed. One day, when dining at my house with Captain Brant, Corn- 
planter told the story as if the act had been committed by some other Indian. 
He and Brant laughed exceedingly at the anecdote, and at Red-Jacket's confu- 
sion. The latter attempted to join in the laugh, but was evidently veiy nraefa 
embarrassed.'* — Letter to the author from Thovfuu Morris, 
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the western portion of the State of New-York, the 
Mohawk cluef waa the leader, and the master-spirit, of 
the Indian forces. The battle of Newtown, so disastrous 
to llic Indians, the tories, and other more regular iroopa 
in the British service, left Captain Brant no choice but 
eillier to abandon the whole country at once, or adopt rhe 
Fabian system, and harass the American army by coun- 
ler-marches and ambuscades. But the Mohawk was not 
a man to fly while a blow could be struck, and the latter 
altematii-e was adopted ; with, at limes, no inconsidera- 
ble degree of success. Yet, on the whole, tlie campaign 
of Sullivan resulted in the sad discomfiture of tlie In- 
dians ; and it was in after life urged by Brant, that the 
conduct of Red-Jacket had not only caused liim much 
trouble and embarrassment during that invasion, but had 
been iho principal cause of the disasters of his people. 
Sa-gi>-ye-wat-ha was then twenty-nine years old, and 
edthougb it does not appear that he had yet been created 
M tiaef, be nevertheless seems to have been already a 
nmn of influence. He was in the practice of holding 
private consultations with the young warriors, and some 
of the younger and less resolute chiefs, for the purpose of 
fixnenting discontents, and persuading them to sue for 
what Brant considered ignomimous terms of peace. On 
one occaBion, as Brant has alleged, Red-Jacket had so 
&r succeeded in his treachery as to induce some of 
the disafiected chiefs to send a runner into Sullivan's 
camp, to make known the dissensions he himself had 
awakened, and invite a flag of truce, with propositions 
of peace to the Indians. But the eagle eye of the Mo- 
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hawk penetrated the conspiracy. Still his own positiOQ 
was too precarious to allow the exercise of force in 
crushing it. Watching every movement, therefore, he 
despatched two confidential warriors to intercept the 
American flag, possess themselves of the bearer's des- 
patches, and put him to death. This bloody but neces- 
sary commission was executed with true Indian adroit- 
ness, and the purposes of Red-Jacket were for that 
time frustrated,* 

The charge of positive cowardice, during the same 
campaign, rests upon the testimony of another — the 
brave and war-like Complanter, a chief of the same 
nation. It had been the intention of this chief to majce 
a stand against a detachment of General Sullivan's 
forces, on the beach of tlie Canandaigua lake — ^the In- 
dian village at that place having been a very considera- 

• 

ble town. But " on the approach of the Americans, a 
small number of the Indians, among whom was Red- 
Jacket, began to retreat. Cornplanlcr exerted himself 
to rally them. He sprang in front of Red-Jacket and 
endeavored to persuade him to fight — ^l:)ut in vain. 
Whereupon the indignant chief, turning to the young 
wife of the recreant warrior, exclaimed — " Leave that 
man — he is a coward !"t 

The name of Red-Jacket occurs not again in history, 
written or unwritten, until in connexion with the great 
Indian Treaty held at Fort Stanwix, in the j^ear 1784. 
It redounds litdc to the credit of the British ministry of 
1782-S3, tliat in the treaty of peace witli the United 

* Life of Brant, vol. ii. p. 35. t Rev. Dr. John Breckenridge. 
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States, by which the independence of the latter was con- 
ceded to the I'uUest extent, no stipulation was inserted 
in behalf of the red aUies of the crown. Four of the 
Six Nations, viz., llie Mohawks, Onoadaga^, Cayugas, 
and Senecas, had adhered to the royal cause with die 
utmost constancy and with perfect fidelity. They had 
all poured out their blood like water ; their country had 
been ravaged by fire and sword, and the Mohawks had 
been entirely driven from their own i>ecidia.r and beau* 
tiiul region ; and yet not tlie slightest provision was in- 
leipoM-'d in their behalf by those whom ihcy had served 
so bravely and so long- 
But although the hatchet was not formally buried, its 
use was suspended by llie treaty of 1783, and no farther 
acts of hostility were perpetrated by the Six Nations. 
Still, smarting as were the borderers of New-York from 
the cruelties of the Indians, the legislature of that State 
began to agitaie the quesiion of an entire espidsion of the 
race &om beyond its remotest western, confines, and 
the confiscation of their lands. The humane feelings 
of General Washington revolted ag;ainst so harsh a mea- 
sure, as also did those of General Schuyler. The beat 
relations had ever subsisted between the Dutch and the 
Six Nations, and likewise, for the most part, between the 
latter and the English colonists; and it was held by 
Washington and Schuyler, and others whose opinions 
were entitled to consideration, that the Indians who had 
been deluded into the service of the crown during the 
late struggle should be conciliated, if not won back to 
the interests of the United States, by humane and liberal 
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treatment. In the opinion of Washington, their expul- 
sion by force would inevitably involve the young repab- 
lic in another general Indian war ; — ^whereas, were they 
treated with that degree of kindness and benevolence 
which the United States could then so well afibrd to ex- 
tend to them, and which would be so creditable to the 
character of the confederation, their country might firom 
time to time be obtained by negotiation as fast as it would 
be wanted for settlement by the whites, and at much less 
cost than it could be acquired for by conquest. Hap- 
pily these principles prevailed, and a grand council was 
held by the chiefs of the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix, in 
the autumn of 1784, which was attended by Oliver Wol- 
cott, Richard Butler, and Arthur Lee, on the part of the 
United States, and at which a treaty of peace was nego- 
tiated. The journals of this council have been lost, and 
nothing remains but the naked treaty, by the provisions 
of which the Six Nations were received under the pro- 
tection of the United States, and secured in the posses- 
sion of all the tracts of country within the boundaries of 
New-York, of which they were then the occupants. 

This treaty was not signed by the chiefs in attendance 
upon the council, as is the usual practice, but by the 
names and arms of the nations represented, comprising 
the whole six of the Iroquois confederacy. There is, 
therefore, no catalogue extant of the sachems and chiefs 
present at the council ; but from otlicr and subsequent 
passages of Indian history, it has been rendered certain 
that among the more prominent of the Indian leaders 
on that occasion, — ^the most influential and the most elo- 
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quent — were the Coroplanter aad Red-Jacket- At 
what time the latter had been elevated to the dignity of 
chieftainship is not known. The means employed to ob- 
tain the rank are less uncertain. His conduct upon the 
war-path could not, by possibility, have purchased for 
him the favor of his people, for that conduct had been 
most emphatically stamped both with treachery and 
cowardice — the latter imperfection l>eing ever an un- 
pardonable ofience among warriors of all nations, with 
whatever leniency tho former may perhaps be looked 
upon by Indians. But the Six Nations, above all others 
of the American aboriginals, were lovers of eloquence, 
and cultivators of the art." Red-Jacket's intellectual 
powers were of a high order, and he was an orator by 
naturct He was, moreover, as artful and ambitious as 
he was eloquent. Aspiring to the rank of a chief, he not 
only wrought upon the minds of his people by the exertion 
of that faculty which was ever w4th thera a high standard 
of Bxait, but he succeeded in availing himself of ^ 
superstitious constitution of his race, to efiect his purpose. 
** Hia first essay was to dream that he was, or should 
bei a chkf, and that the Great Spirit was angry that his 

* "Tba moM lemukabte diSmencs exiited betwsen Hit Conbdenu* [Sis 
Natuu,] md the other ladtam, with respKt to elaqnmce. Yoa nuy Korch in 
VBhiB ABiscordi sad writitig* ofdiepaM, ot id dMerenU of the pment tiina, 
bi a im^ modal of eloqaanca unoog the Algooqoiiif, the Delawam, tht 
SbnnaaM, or U17 other nation of Indiana, except the Iroqnou. The few adnti)- 

W ba bund in ttatii ipwrhMi u« endcndj dsrinliTa, and bormwed from the 
CiMAinntt."—Da Witt ChaHm. 

t Oenenl Eiaatne Root once rcmnl:ed to tha aoihnr, ifaal he codndend John 

BBdo^ and BodJackat tha two moM perfect oraton nbcnn ha hHl eter bBKd. 

4 
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atioa had not advanced him to that dignity. This 
ream, with the necessary variations, was repeated, 
ntil, fortunately for him, the small-pox broke out among 
le Senecas. He then proclaimed the loathsome inr 
iction a judgment sent by the Great Spirit, to punish 
lem for their ingratitude to him. The consequence, 
Itimately, was, that by administering flattery to some, 
rorking upon the superstitious fears of others, and by 
wakening the admiration of all by his eloquence, he 
jached the goal of his ambition."* Hence his appear- 
nee in the council at Fort Stanwix, in company with the 
imc brave chief by whom he had been so bitterly re- 
roached for his cowardice, on the margin of Canandaigua 
lake, five years before. 

Nor is it the least singular circumstance in this portion 
f his history, that he was the sturdy opponent of Com- 
lantermthe^- debates of the council, and although so 
tterly unfitted, by. the absence of physicsd courage^ for 
rar himself, he was nevertheless opposed to peace-^-^t 
jast on the basis upon which it was granted. It appears 
om the proceedings of a great Indian council held at 
le mouth of the Detroit river, in 1786, two years after 
le treaty of Fort Stanwix, that the council at the 
Ltter place,— the chiefs especially, who, with their 
ations, had been engaged on the side of Great Britain, 
1 the struggle then recent — ^were, for the jnpst past^ 
pposed to the conclusibn of any treaty which did 
ot include the Hurons, Ottaw^, Shawaiiese, dhippe- 
ms, Delawares, P5ttawattamies, and the Wabash con- 
sderates, as well as the Six Nations, and cover the 

* Life of Brant. 
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entire question of boundaries for the whole.* They de- 
sired that these several nations might be invited to join 
the council, that the pacification might include ail who 
had borne a pait hostile to the United Slates in the "war. 
Ked-Jacket was strenuous upon this point ; contending, 
with great vehemence, that, unless it were conceded, — 
no matter for the withdrawal of Great Britain from the 
contest, — the Indians ought to make common cause, 
and prosecute the war on their own account. His speech 
was characterized, by those who heard it, as a mastei^ 
piece of oratory, and it has been declared that every 
warrior present was carried away by lus eloquencct 
But the commissioners would listen to no such propo- 
SJtioD j and the Cornplanter, who was an old and wise 
man, though less eloquent than his junior associate, ulti- 
mately succeeded in giving a favorable turn to the nego- 
ciation. Cornplanter was a wajrior of unquestionable 
bravery. His trail had bi'f.'n l)lui)dy ; ;i!nl lie therefore, 
at that time, stood high in the confidence of his people, 
and of course exerted a corresponding influence. He 
saw how utterly hopeless must be a contest between the 
Indians, single-handed, and the. United States, and he 
ultimately succeeded in eflfecting a pacification — sar- 
rendering, by necessiQ^, a large portion of the Indian 
temtoiy within the State of New-York, but yet retaining 
ample ranges of the forest for his own people. But 

f Qoiaal lA&jette, who wu praenl at lbs tmrr of Fan Stanwix. TtJa 
ant of tba GcMnl'i interriew witb B«dJ«ekat,arBii&lo,iq 
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although the result of the negotiation was more &VDraUe 
to the Six Nations than they had any just right to ezpecti 
it nevertheless gave great dissatisfaction to the Indians 
generally ; and several years elapsed before the SenecsB 
became reconciled to it. 

After the conclusion of the treaty, the commissumers 
engaged Complanter to make special endeavors to paidfy 
his people, the Senecas and others ; as a compensation 
for which exertions a special grant of land was made to 
him on the Alleghany river, within the State of Penn- 
sylvania, on which he resided until his death. But his 
people were not easily reconciled ; and they were yet 
more exasperated at the conduct of Complantery when, 
five years afterward, at the treaty of Fort Harmar, be 
gave up a stiU larger portion of their territory* He was 
bitterly reproached for this transaction ; but, as in the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix, his motives were beyond im- 
peachment. His life was even threatened,^ — a circum- 
stance to wliich he referred in the pathetic speech de- 
livered by him to "the Great Counsellor of the Thirteen 
Fircs,"t at Philadelphia, in 1790 :— 

" Father, wc will not conceal from you that the Ghreat Grod, 
and not man, has preserved the Complanter tcom the hands 
of his own people." 

The speech here cited is a long and moving appeal to 
the Thirteen Fires, to reconsider their treaties and other 
proceedings with the Indians, and especially for a redress 

* Drake^s Book of the Indians. t Washington. 
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of alleged grievancea, connected with the purchase of a 
large portion of their lands in Western New-York, by 
Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham. In regard to the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix, the history of which is eloquently 
reviewed in the speech, the Cornplanter declares that 
^U concessions were yielded only to force. 

y^'** You then told us that we were in yonr hand, and that by 
dosing it you could crush us to nothing, and you demanded 
from us a great country as the price of that peace you had 
offered us — aa if our wont of strength had destroyed our rights. 
Our chiefs had felt your power, and were unable to contend 
against you, and they therefore gave up that country." " There 
were but few chiefi present, and they were compelled to give 
it up ; and it is not the Six Nations only that reproach us for 
haring given up that country. The Chippewas, and all the 
nations wluch lived on thoso lands westward, call to us, and 
ask ua — ' Brothers of our tathers ! Where is the place which 
you have reservad for us to lie down upon V What they 
agreed to has bound our nation ; but your anger against us 
nnnt, by diia time, be cooled, and though our strength has not 
incroasad, nor your power become less, we ask you to consider 
cahnly, were the tarma dictated to us by your conmussionera 
reasonable end just t"* 

It is evident from the whole strain of this remarkable 
speech, that Cornplanter was harassed by the murmm« 
of his own people, and himself grieved at their condition. 
And it will be seen in the sequel, that the craf^ Sa- 
go-ye-wat-ha afterward availed himself of the position 
he bad himself occupied at Fort Stanwix, to advance his 

■ Pidilie DoanDEDti— Indiu A&in, ToLI. pp. SD6,S07. 
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own ambitious views at the expense of his more ingenuous 
superior.* Still, it must in justice be conceded to the 
orator, that the treaty of peace having been concluded, 
he ever after maintained it with the most unwavering 
fidelity. 

The names of Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham 
have been incidentally mentioned a few sentences back, 
in connection with the griefs which Complanter was 
pouring into the ears of his " Great Father," the " Coun- 
sellor of the Thirteen Fires ;" and the name of Red- 
Jacket appearing in the same connexion, a few words of 

« 

explanation seem to be required. It is well known that 
in consequence of the loose and indefinite manner in 
which patents had been granted by the crown, in the 
earlier history of the colonies, to vast tracts and regions 
of lands unknown, several difficult questions of land 
tides and jurisdiction arose between New-York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. In the ad- 
justment of these difficulties, Connecticut became dis- 
possessed of a tract in the Susquehanna country, called 
" The Gore," and, on the other hand, received that portion 
of the State of Ohio, commonly known as " New-Con- 
necticut," or " The Western Reserve." Pennsylvania 
obtained a tract of land lying immediately beyond the 
western boundary of New-York, and northeast of her 

• 

own, embracing the harbor of Presque Isle, upon Lake 
Erie, familiarly known as " The Triangle." This was 
an important acquisition to Pennsylvania^ affording the 

* Life of Bnnt, vol. ii. p. 245. 
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only passage, upon her own territory, to Lake Erie. The 
difficulties between New-York and Massachusetts were 
more serious, and of more difficult adjustment, by reason 
of the claim of the latter to a very large portion of West- 
em New-York. Butan amicable arrangement wascffected 
toward the close of 1786, by mutual concessions. Massa- 
chusetts rebnquished the jurisdiction which she had at- 
tempted to claim, and New- York rebnquished to Massa- 
chusetts the pre-emptive right, (or the right of purchasing 
the soil from the Indians,) to a tract of land embracing 
sis milli ons of acres, comprehending what is generally 
known as " the Genesee country," and the territory be- 
yond to Lake Erie and the Pennsylvania border. New- 
York thus retained her sovereignty, but lost the fee of 
one of the finest regions of country in the New World. 

Pending the adjustment of tlieae difficulties, and em- 
boldened, probably, by the success which crowned the 
efforts of the Green Mountaineers in robbing New-York 
of the territory composing the state of Vennont, a daring 
company of speculators, residing upon the banks of the 
Hudson, had attempted to grasp the entire country le- 
maining to the Six Nations after the treaty of 1784, with 
a view, as it waa believed, of ultimately dismembering 
New-York, and creating a separate state from its western 
territory.* The laws of New-York, even at that early 
day, prohibited the purchase of any Indian lands what- 

' Tbe gentlenisii coDcemed in tbii Tut prriject were, Jtdm Lningiton, Caleb 
BsDtoD, Peter Ryckmao, John StapheosoD, Emldel GiUiBTt, ukI ibeir uioduei, 
oTdts ccnntT of ColuisbU, and ttate of NeW'York. 
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ever, by individuals, or by companies, within the state- 
But Colonel Livingston and his associates attempted to 
escape the legal difficulties by an evasion* Instead of 
making apurcAo^e, they negotiated with the chiefs of the 
Six Nations, in the autumn of 1787, for a lecue of their 
entire territory within the state of New-York, exclusive 
of certain reservations, for and during the period of nime 
hundred and ninety^ine years, at the nominal yearly rent 
of two thousand Spanish milled doUars, to be paid annu- 
ally on the 4th day of July* A lease of such extended 
duration was equivalent to a purchase of the fee of the 
land, and was so considered by the lessees, whose 
object, as it was understood, was to throw a laige popu- 
lation as rapidly as possible into that territory, to form 
the nucleus of another independent state. But the 
government of the state, and the people, took the alarm* 
Remonstrances were poured in upon the legislature from 
Hudson, Poughkeepsie, and other towns, expressing the 
surprise and anxiety with which the remonstrants had 
observed the movements of the association, and pro- 
testing against the application making by the latter to 
obtain the sanction of their claim by the government. 
George Clinton, then governor of the state, was strongly 
opposed to the transaction, and called the attention of 
the legislature specially to the subject. Finally the 
hopes of the company were extinguished by the law of 
March, 1788, proposed by Egbert Benson, then in the 
Senate, declaring the pre-emptive right to the lands to 
be vested in the state, and authorizing the strongest 




meaaures of force to be used by the Executive, in the 
removal of all intruders from the lands.' 

Before proceeding farther with these explanations, 
not as foreign to the purposes of this biography as they 
may seem at the present stage of the narrative, it must 
be noted, and the fact should be remembered, that Red- 
Jacket was a party to the transaction with Colonel 
Livingston and his associates, as also was the Corn- 
planter. The importance of keeping the name of Red- 
Jacket in close connexion with this subject will pre- 
sently appear. 

Meantime, another feature in the great land operationa 
now under consideration must be unfolded. It has 
jnst been seen that, in the year 1786, Massachusetts 
acquired from the state of New-York the pre-emptive 
right to a large tract of the Indian lands, comprehended 
in the Seneca country proper. This pre-emptive title 
to all the lands claimed by, or accorded to, Massachu- 
settf, lying east of ibe Genesee river, was sold by the 
l^islatuie of that state, in the following year, to Oliver 
Phelps and Natbamel Gorham, for the sum of one million 
t£ dollars, pi^able in three annual instalments. In the, 
next subsequent year, — that is, in the summer of 1788, — 
Mr. Pbelps led an expedition of colonists into the newly 
purchased territoiy, and causing a council of the Six 

* la wdar Am dm aran dM color of injiutica towiid dw leHi«t ndgfat [» 
mun, the kgulatDR, fiva yeui afterwatd, made ■ grant to them of a district 
afe muitij , taa mika iqiian, ia the mmheni pari of ifae atata, and nitMrqaenilj 
liny m cel tai l gtaitti irf nranl larse tncM in the Ganaiae ooastiy, ftom Fbdp* 
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Nations to be convened at Bufialo Creek, in the month 
of July* succeeded in purchasing the fee of the soil, for 
the small sum of five thousand dollars in hand paid, — 
one half in cash, and the other in goods, — subject to 
an annual rent of five hundred dollars forever. The 
deed to Phelps and Gorham was dated on the 8th of 
July, 1788, and bears the signature of Sha-go-yagb- 
wat-ha,* or Red-Jacket Joseph Brant was also a party 
to the deed. 

As the lease of their whole territory, executed the 
preceding year by the Indians to Colonel Livingston 
and his associates, had not yet been declared invalid by 
the government of the state, the sale to Phelps and 
Gorham rendered a farther arrangement with the former 
parties necessary. Accordingly, in the course of the 
same season, a second instrument was executed to 
Colonel Livingston and his company, setting forth the 
sale to Phelps and Gorham, and for that reason re- 
linquishing to the former one half of the annual rent of 
two thousand dollars per annmn, for the period of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years. And here, again, it is 
necessary to note the fact that Red-Jacket was a party 
to this third document, connected with other papers and 
transactions, equivalent to an entire sale of the territory 
of his people within the state of New-York. 



* Thus spelt by the person who wrote the name to which Red'Jacket placed 
his mark. 
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Ibcuj relilioiu of the Cniied Stoat in 1790 — Bad feeline oE 

Council St Tiog« Point— Re<l-J«cltet — Colonel Pickering — Hendrick — Hed> 
Jackel levivu the land coalroveny — Hia ipeech — ExImordiniLrv Indian cen- 
monj — Villi of Cornplnnler onti Big Tree to Philsdelplii« — Appeal to GenenI 
Wuhinglon — Duplicjly dT Conipluiter — Tfae probable motive — Kjudnesi of 
WB»hingtonl(HliBdcpaUiiioir-Misjioii of Colonel Proclor — Council ni BuffUo 
Cnek — Solutatofy upeech of Red-Jacket — British interfereme — Attempt to 
ramore the council to Niagsra — Bensied by Proclot — Farther difficullie» — la- 
tcnneddling of the Britiih officers — Council broken Dp — Interpotition of ihs 
women, and proceediDgi leaumed — Bed-Jacket's ipcecb for the women — 
Praetor'* miuioD ■hmptly lenniDaied b; Colonel Gordoo — Colonel Pickering 
boldi a council at Pointed Poil— InflucDce of the Indian woman— FaTonbla 
renill of ibit council — Fropoaitinna fot aiding the Indiana in the art« and nwn- 
□en of civiliiatioD. 

In the year 1790 the Indian relations of the United 
States vere in a most unhappy, if not unfavorable, con- 
dition. A savage 'war, fierce and bloody, was raging 
upon the frontier settlements of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia ; and the Btrraig confederated Indian nationa in- 
habiting the country of the great lakes, even to the 
regions beyond the Mississippi, acting under the advice 
of the officers of the Britisb Indian Department, and 
encouraged in various ways by the government of 
Canada, were gathering to the contest with a determi- 
nation that the Ohio river should form the ultimate 
boundfuy between the United States and the Indian 
country. All the sympathies of the Senecas, who had 
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never been quite satisfied with the provisions of the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix, were with their brethren of the 
west, as also were not a few of their warriors ; although 
Complanter, their principal chief, remained unshaken 
in his friendship for the United States. Still, the popular 
feeling among his nation was rather hostile ; threatening, 
in fact, open and general hostilities. Unluckily, just 
at this inauspicious conjuncture, the Senecas found iresh 
cause of exasperation in the murder of two of their 
people by some of the white border-men of Pennsyl- 
vania. The effect of this outrage had well nigh pro- 
voked an immediate outbreak, but the government of 
the United States lost not a moment in disavowing the 
act, and in the adoption of measures to bring the mur- 
derers to punishment, by the offer of a large reward for 
their apprehension. A conference with the Six Nations 
was also invited at Tioga Point, at which Colonel Timo- 
thy Pickering, who then resided at Wyoming, was com- 
missioned to attend on the part of the United States. 
The council-fire was kindled on the 16th of November, 
and was kept burning until the 23d. Among the nations 
present, cither collectively or by representation, were 
the Senecas, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, a small 
party of Chippewas, and also several of the Stockbridge 
Indians, among whom was their veteran captain, and the 
faithful friend of the United States, Hendrick Apamaut 
The Indians were in a high state of excitement on their 
arrival, in regard to the outrage for the consideration of 
which they had been convoked, and which was deeply 
felt. The chiefs who took the most active part in the 
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proceedings of this coudcQ were Hfid-Jacket, Fanner's- 
Brother, Little Billy, Hendrick, and Fish-Carrier, a 
veiy old and distinguished warrior of the Cayugas. 
Old Hendrick made a very eloquent and pathetic ad- 
dress to the coimnjssioner, in the shape of an appeal in 
behalf of his people, reminding him of their strong and 
imiform attachment to the United States during the war 
of the revolution, of the hardships they underwent, and 
the losses they had sustained during that war, and com- 
plaining bitterly of the neglect with which they had been 
treated since the peace, in consequence, as he sup- 
posed, of the small number to which they had been re- 
duced. In referring to their services in the field, he used 
these ezpresaioos : — 

" We fought by your side,— our blood wea mingled wifii 
yours, — and ihe bones of our wairiora atill remain ou the Geld 
of battle, as so many monumenta of our attachment to the 
United States."* 

Complanter was not present at this council, and the 
principal speaker was Red'Jacket, whose efforts pro- 
duced a deep efiect upon his people. Still, by a wise 
and well-adapted speech, Colonel Pickering succeeded 
in aUaying the excitement of the Indians, — dried their 
tears, and wiped out the blood that had been shed. 

But no sooner had that important business been dis- 
posed of than Red-Jacket introduced the subject of 
their lands, and the purchase of Phelps and Gorham. 

*TliiniiiiiHiiiilt»Tiiil i >Miit f niiiT II ij Ij ill rill tiircli if TTliitii TIiIim 
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In a set speech to Colonel Pickering he inveighed 
against the procedure, (although, as has been seen, he 
had himself been a party to it,) and declared that the 
Indians had been defrauded. It was not, he said, a sale 
which they had contemplated, or which they had 
stipulated to make to those gentlemen, but only a lease ; 
and the consideration, he declared, was to have been 
ten thousand doUtirs, together with an annual rent of one 
thousand dollars, instead of five thousand dollars and a 
rent of five hundred, which only had been paid to them. 
He declared that after the bargain was concluded in 
council at Buffalo Creek, the Rev. Mr. Kirkland,* Cdo- 
nel John Butler,t and Captain Brant, were designated by 
the Indians to draw up the papers. The Indians sup- 
posed all to have been done correctly until the year 
following, when they went to Canandaigua to receive 
their pay. Expecting to receive ten thousand dollars, 
they were told that five thousand only was their due. 

** When we took the money and shared it, we had but about 
a dollar a piece." " Mr. Street !"{ said the chief, " you very 
well know that all that our lands came to was but the price of 
a few hogsheads of tobacco." " Gentlemen who stand by," 
(addressing the gentlemen in attendance with Colonel Pick- 
ering,) " do not think hard of what has been said. At the time 
of the treaty, twenty brooches would not buy half a loaf of 



* The celebrated missionary to the Indians. 

t Of the British Indian Department — the invader of Wyoming, then residing 
at Niagara. 

t A gentleman then connected with the Indian Department, who was present 
at the treaty with Phelps and Gorham, and who was now with CoL Pickering. 
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bread, so that, vrhen we retunieJ home, there was not a single 
spot of silver about us. Mr. Phelps did not purcha»e, but he 
leased the land. We opened out ears, and understood that ■ 
the land was leased. This happened to us (tori out not know- 
ing papers." 
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The speech under immediate consideration, is the ei 
est of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha's forensic eSbrts of which there 
is any written memorial, nor does it promise much either 
for the eloquence, genius, or talent of the orator. On the 
contraiy, it is remarkable for its tameness, rather than 
for spirit or mental power, — sinking indeed below the 
dead level of mediocrity. But aside from the fact that 
his theme, for the most part, was not inspiring, — it being 
chiefly a dry recapitulation of business transactions, — • 
there is reason to believe that great injustice was done 
him by the interpreter. A gendeman, now venerable in 
years, who was present at the treaty,* asserts that both 
in matter and manner, Red-Jacket, during the sittings 
of the council, spoke with extraordinary eloquence and 
power. Much depends upon the interpreter in the pre- 
servation of Indian eloquence. If he be a dull ajid 
prosaic man, without genius himself, and incapable of 
appreciating the glowing thoughts, the burning wordB, 
and &e brilliant metaphors of his principal, the most 
eloquent and stirring passages,— evidently such from 
the impassioned manner of their deUveiy, and their 
kindling efiect upon those understanding the language to 

• * TbgiDH Horn*, E«q., who bu fiTorad tbe suthor with )u* uritten noollac- 
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whom they are addressed, — will fall from the interpre- 
ter's lips as insipid as it is possible to render language 
by the process of dilution.* Hence, from the acknow- 
ledged genius of Red-Jacket, and the known powers of 
his eloquence upon his auditors, this speech to Colonel 
Pickering is to be received rather as a poor paraphrase 
by a bad interpreter, than as the speech of the orator 
himself. The following is the best passage it contains. 
After recapitulating his own statement of the negotiation 
with Phelps and Gorham, and asserting the anxiety of 
his people to appeal to Congress for a redress of their 
grievances in this transaction, the orator proceeded : — 

" Now, Brothers, the Thirteen States, you must opcni 
yoiur ears. You know what has happened respecting our lands. 
You told us, from this time the chain of friendship should be 
brightened. Now, brothers, we have begun to brighten the 
chain, and we will follow the footsteps of our forefathers. We 
will take those steps, that we may sit easy and choose where 
and how large our seats should be. The reason we send this 
message is, that the President, who is over all the Thirteen 
States, may make our seats easy. We do it that the. chain of 
fiiendship may be brightened with the Thirteen States, as well 
as with the British ; that we may pass from one to the other 

* " I have heard an old Indian Sachem speak with much vivacity and elocu- 
tion, 8o that the speaker pleased and moved his audience with the manner of 
delivering his discourse, which, however, as it afterwards came from the interpre- 
ter, disappointed us in our expectations. After the speaker had employed a con- 
siderahle time in haranguing with much elocution, the interpreter often explained 
the whole by one single sentence. I believe the speaker, in that time, embellished 
and advanced his figures, that they might have their full force on their imagina- 
tion, while the interpreter contented himself with the sense, in as few words as 
it could be expressed." — Colden*s Six Nationt, 
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unmolested. We wish to be under the protectios of tbs TUr- 
teeo Stales as well as of llie British." 



During the progress of the negotiations with Colonel 
Pickering at this council, an episode was enacted, of 
which some account may be excused in this place, aa 
an illustration of Indian cliaracter and manners. It wag 
in this year, (1790,) that Itobert Morris, of Philadel- 
phia,— the great financier of the revolution, — purchased 
from the state of Massachusetts the pre-emptive right 
to lliat portion of her territory in Western New-York, \ . 

that had not been sold to Pliclps and Gorliam, \-iz : the ' 

entire tract bounded on the north by Lake Ontario, on 
the south by the Pennsylvania line, on the east by die 
Genesee river, and on the west by the Niagara. Pre* 
paiatory to the negotiations which Mr. Morris well knew 
he should be obhged to tiold with the Indians, and for 
the general management of his concerns in that country, 
bis aw Thomu had taken up his residence at Canan- 
daigua, and was diligently culdvating an acquaintance 
with the Indians. In this he was successful, and he 
soon became popular anuHig them. He was in attend- 
ance with Colonel Pickering at Tioga Point, where the 
Iwiiana determined to adopt him into the Seneca nation, 
and Red-Jacket bestowed upon him the name he him- 
self had bwne previous to his elevation to the dignity of 
a Sachem* — Otetiani — *' Always Ready." The occasion 
of which they availed themselves to perform the' cere- 
BtOBy of confening upon young Morris his new name, 
WW a religious obaervaziee, when ihe whole sixteen 
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though inflicting torture upon a prisoner. In the course 
of the dance they sang their songs, and made the forests 
ring with their wild screams and shouts, as they boasted 
of their deeds of war and told the number of scalps 
they had respectively taken, or which had been taken by 
their nation. During the dance those engaged in it, aa 
did others also, partook freely of unmixed rum, and by 
consequence of the natural excitement of the occasion, 
and the artificial excitement of the IJquor, the festival 
had well nigh turned out a tragedy. It happened that 
among the dancers was an Oneida warrior, who, in 
striking the post, boasted of the number of scalps taken 
by his nation during the war of the revolution. Now 
the Oneidas, it will be recollected, had sustained the 
cause of the colonies in that contest, while the rest of 
the Iroquois confederacy had espoused that of the 
crown. The boasting of the Oneida warrior, therefore, 
was like striking a spark into a keg of gunpowder. 
the ire tf the Senec&s was kindled in an instant, and 
they in turn boasted of the number of scalps taken by 
them from the Oneidas in that contest. They moreover 
taunted the Oneidas as cowards. Quick as lightning 
the hands of the latter were upon their weapons, and in 
torn the knives and tomahawks of the Senecas began to 
glitter in the moon-beams, as diey were hastily drawn 
forth. For an instant it was a scene of ansious and 
almost breathless suspense, a death struggle seeming 
inevitaUe, when the storm was hushed by the interposi- 
tion of cAd Fish-Carrier, who rushed forward, and strik- 
ing the post with violence, exclaimed : — 
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" You are all of you a parcel of hojs : When you have at- 
tained my age, and performed the warlike deeds that I have 
performed, you may boast what you have done : not till 
then!" 

Saying which he threw down the posti put an end 
to the dance, and caused the assembly to retire.* This 
scene, in its reality, must have been one of absorbing and 
peculiar interest. An assembly of nearly two thousand 
inhabitants of the forest, grotesquely clad in skins and 
strouds, with shining ornaments of silver, and their coarse 
raven hair falling over their shoulders, and playing 
wildly in the wind as it swept past, sighing mournfully 
among the giant branches of the trees above, — such a 
group, gathered in a broad circle in an " opening*' of the 
wilderness, the starry canopy of heaven glittering above 
them, the moon casting her silver mantle around their 
dusky forms, — and a large fire blazing in the midst of 
them, — ^before which they were working their spells, and 
performing their savage rites, — ^must have presented a 
spectacle of long and vivid remembrance. 

In December of the same year, a deputation of the 
Senecas, consisting of the Complanter, Half-Town and 
Great Tree, visited Philadelphia, then the seat of the 
federal government, for the purpose of again remon- 
strating against the hardship of the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix. and of reclaiming, if possible, a portion of the terri- 

* MS. rccollcctiontf of Thomas MorrU. Mr. M. was known among the Indians 

by tho name nonferred upon him on this occasion, for many years. After hif 

rATvapu \i\' 'fe wras csllcd by themOtetiani iqu^r.'^ and his chiMr'n, Otedani 
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tory ceded away by that treaty. It was on the occasion 
of tluit visit that Complanter delivered the speech to 
General Washington, then President of the United 
Stales, cited in the preceding chapter.* They wished, 
in particular, to obtain a restoration of the territory, 
bordering upon Pennsylvania, then occupied by Half- 
Town and his people, who were, and had been from 
the first, dissatisfied with the treaty. 

In the course of his appeal, speaking in reference to 
Half-Town's claD, Complanter exclaimed with moving 
earnestness : — 

" They grew out of that land, and their fathers grew out of 
it, and they caniiot he persuaded to part with it. It it a very 
Utile piece. We therefore entreat yon to restore to us this 
Uttle piece of land." 

The appeal is as simple and touching as itial of Lot 
to be aJlowed to See into Zoar. "I* it not a. little city ?" 
But soch has not been the course of events. Vain are 
the appeals of Indians to the pale &ces, for a rcstoiK- 
tion of territory, — oo matter bow it may have been ac- 
quired. Yet, in the case imder consideration, the In- 
dians had less cause of ctnnplaint than usual, since the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix could not justly have been 
deemed oppressive. 

But the provisions' of the Fort Stanwix treaty did not 
constitute the entire burden of Complanter's remon- 
strances. He, too, complained of the conduct of Phelpa 

' See llw ootitB ipeech In tbs iltetcli of Con^lanttr** life, towenl lb don of 
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and Gorham, imputing the same fraads that had been 
charged by Red-Jacket, — dnd adding that Street was 
to receive from Phelps a grant of land ten miles square, 
&r his agency in the deception practised upon the In- 
dians. This feature in the conduct of Complanter, con- 
sidering the general fairness and integrity of his cha- 
racter, as exhibited in his intercourse with the whites 
subsequent to the revolutionary war, is not of easy ex- 
pUcatLon. He, like Red-Jacket, had been a party to the 
sale of territory to Phelps and Gorham ; and when the 
subject was afterward brought before Congress, the re* 
port of Mr. Butler, from the Committee of Indian Affidrs, 
supplied the most ample testimony, from gentlemen of 
irreproachable veracity, that the said purchase had been 
made in the most fair and honorable manner, and that 
the papers had been thoroughly and truly explained to 
the Indians, by whom the terms were perfectly under- 
stood. The charges of fraud, therefore, first publicly 
made by Red-Jacket in his speech to Colonel Pickering, 
and afterward repeated, as has been seen, by Com- 
planter, fell to the ground. But how came these 
chiefs, — ^the Complanter being the head of his nation, — 
to prefer the charges ? May it not have been that Red- 
Jacket was even then plotting to supplant his principal 
in the afiections of his people, by inducing them to be- 
lieve that he was more their friend, and a better patriot, 
than his rival ? And may not the latter have taken up 
the false charge, and repeated it to General Washington, 
for the purpose only of sustaining himself, and circum- 
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venting the crafty demagogue, whose machinations were 
uldmately but too successful ? 

The bearing of Washlnglnn toward these sons of the 
forest was such as to allay the unpleasant feelings 
ander which they arrived in Philadelphia, and to send 
them away ia good humor. Nay, the Complanter waa 
engaged to accompany Colonel Proctor on a friendly 
mission to the country of the Miamis, for the purpose of 
bringing the hostile Indians to reasonable terms of 
peace. This mission was not undertaken until the fol- 
lowing spring, when Colonel Proctor proceeded into the 
Seneca country, to join Complanter. Meeting with hun 
at his own town, situated upon Oil Creek, one o( the 
Qpper tributaries of the Alleghany river, it was found 
necessary to convoke a grand council of the Six Nations 
at Buflalo Creek, before they could safely proceed to the 
country of the hostile nations. The fact was, that the 
repulse of General Harmar'a expedition in the preceding 
autnmn had greatly emboldened the hostile Indians, 
with whose cause those four of the Six Nations which had 
been engaged in the war of the revolution on the side of 
the crown, especiallythe Senecas, strongly sympathized. 
Numbers of their young warriors, disregarding the re- 
straints, feeble at best, of their own principal chiefs, 
were in the ranks of the euemy, and it was only wiA 
the greatest difficulty, during the whole of that border 
conflict, that the greater part of the Six Nations were 
kept irom joining their brethren. Just about this time, 
also, the Senecas had again been exasperated by the 
murder of several of &eii people, who had given no 
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ofience, by some of the Pennsylvania borderers liyiDg at 
Big Beaver Creek, in the neighborhood of Pittsbui]^ 
Hence Complanter and Colonel Proctor were obliged to 
proceed with the utmost circmnspection ; and a grand 
council at Buffalo being demanded before the nations 
would allow Complanter to proceed to the west^ the 
measure was acquiesced in, though attended by great in- 
convenience, and necessarily causing a long delay* 

It has been necessary to glance at this mission of 
Colonel Proctor and the Complanter, for the reason that 
the leading personage of the present memoir, Red- 
Jacket, figured conspicuously in the council at BufiEalo 
Creek, at which place Complanter and Colonel FxocUx 
arrived on the 27th of April, 1791. The council-fire 
had been burning several days, in anticipation of their 
presence, and many of the principal chiefs were already 
theie,--i--amo2g.- jvhpm were FarmerVBrother, Young- 
Kihg imd Red-Jacket, — ^tEe former two being dressed 
in tlie uniforms of British colonels^ Sed-Ja^ket waS^ 
^m^uch^YP^^S^^ chief than the odiers, but had now, it was 
evident, become liEamrof-cnnaideration. Colonel Proc- 
tor, iiTKis^diary,* meiitionsihim as "the great'sp^^afes^^^ , 
^and prince of the Turtle tribe."t The Colonel wasr 
received with unusual ceremony. The Indians iptd 
meuRted a two^pbiinucr upon logs at the porch of the 
council-house, heavily loaded, which they discharged on 
the approach of thaiiLguests, but to the no small peril ^ 
all who were near, since the explosion^up-threw the^gun 

* Vido Froctor*8 Journal, Indian'StatePdperd, vol. i. p. 155. . 

t An Error. Red<Jackec was of the Wolf tribe. 
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from its position, and sa^y deranged its fixtures. Red- 
Jacket, or, as his people were then accustomed to call 
him, " the Yoting Prince of the Wolf Tribe," had been 
designated by the council to receive the Colonel and 
Complanter, and as they entered the council-house, the 
orator rose and welcomed the former in the following 
speech : — 

" Brother : Listen ! It ia usual for us to speak ; and to 
you we do it as to a brother that has been absent a long time. 
Now we all speak to you, and to our Head Warrior that left 
us last fall : — and we thank the Great Spirit for his and your 
safe arrival here, aa you are together, hand in hand, from Ho- 
naodaganius," upon great busineas. 

" You have travelled long, with tears in your eyes, upon ac- 
count of the bad roads, aud bad season of the year. Besides 
the disturbances between the bad Indians and our brothers the 
white people, every thing has been trying to prevent your 
coming, and to stop your business, and make you lose your 
way. 

" Thus the big waters might have stopped your coming; 
n>d diB wan migbt have stopped you ; and sickneaa m^d 
have stopped you ; for we cannot know what is to happen un- 
til it comes upon us. So, therefore, we thank the Great Spirit 
who has preserved you from such dangers that mi^t have 
hindered ua from bearing of the good news which you and 
onr head warrior bare opened to us. But bow could it be 
that any thing bad could have happened to you, while you 
have such important business to transact, as we understand 
you have come on ] 

" You must now vripe away Aose tears occasioned by all the 
great dangers you have come through. And now we set you 
upon a seat where yon can sit up straight, — and a seat where 
yoB are secure frvim the fean of your enamies ;.— where yoo 
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can look round and see all your friends and brothers in peace. 
Besides, you have come along with your heart and your throafc 
stopped up, to secure all that you had to say in your body. 
But now we open your heart with your brothers' hands, and 
we run our fingers through' to open your mouth, that you may 
speak clear, and not be molested. Your ears also have been 
stopped by Honandaganius until you should see your brothen 
at this place, being spared by the Great Spirit to arrive safe. 

" Now, open your ears to hear what your brothers may say 
after you have made your speech. This is, therefore, the com- 
pliment of the chiefe and head men of Bufialo Creek, to yoa 
and our great warrior, the Complanter, and you may each of 
you go on safely with your business." 

Complanter replied in behalf of Colonel Proctor 
and himself, and at the close of his speech, intended 
merely as an interchange of compliments, Red-Jacket 
advanced and presented the colonel with the belt which 
he held while delivering his salutatory address. 

But notwithstanding the apparent frsmkness and cor- 
diality of this speech of welcome, the conduct of Red- 
Jacket, even during the first evening's conference, was 
marked by extreme wariness, giving evidence of dis- 
ingenuousness, if not of dissimulation. When Colonel 
Proctor stated " that he had been commissioned by Gre- 
" neral Washington^ the great chief of the Thirteen 
" Fires," Red-Jacket remarked " that many persons 
" had occasionally come into their country, who said 
" they had also come from the authority of the Thirteen 
" Fires, but of the truth of this they were not always 
" convinced." But the colonel afterward ascertained 
that Red-Jacket was only playing a part in the ex- 
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pression of his doubts. The orator and the chiefs at 
the council had been fully advised of the colonel's ofB-- 
cial character, by the chiefs who had met him in tlie iif 
termediate councils, called in some of the Indian towns 
through which he had passed on hia way thither- It 
was also ascertained by Proctor, on the first evening of 
fais arrival, that Red-Jacket was acting under the advice 
of Brant and Colonel John Butler, in order to thwart the 
views of the govemmentofthe United States, and if possi- 
ble frustrate the intended visit of Proctor and Cornplanter 
to the Miamis. Brant and Butler had been at Buffalo 
Creek some days before Proctor's arrival, and after a 
conference, the former had departed suddenly for the 
country of the belligerent Indians, leaving Red-Jacket 
to receive the messengers as already stated, and enact 
a part cast expressly for the occasion of their ar- 
irraL According to certain intimations given by Cap- 
tain Powell, an officer in the British Indian service who 
bad been despatched by the commandant of Fort Erie to 
meet Colonel Proctor at the Bu&Io Council-house, this 
sadden mission of Brant had been "directed from head- 
quarters ;" but whether reference was had to Quebec, 
at the fort at Niagara, does not appear. 

The council waa numerously attended on the two 
succeedir^ days, during which Colonel Proctor read his 
entire instructions to the chiefs, as also the address with 
which he was charged to the hostile Indians of the west. 
Having concluded the interpretations of these papers, 
and informed the Indians of the kindness exercised by 
die Great Father of the Thirteen Fires, as manifested 
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by the liberal concessions made to Complanter during 
his recent visit to Philadelphia, Colonel Proctor was sur- 
prised by a speech from Red-Jacket, declaring that the 
coimcil-fire must be removed to the British fortress of 
NisLgara, to which place he said the colonel must accoia- 
pany them. As a reason for this proposition, Red-Jacket 
spoke of the absence of several chiefs of the Six Nations; 
adding, that in the discussion of matters of such grave 
importance he wished the presence of the British offi- 
cers. " Captain Powell," he said, " is always true to 
" us, and is with us at every treaty." 

Conceiving it to be an unwarrantable request, sanc- 
tioned neither by his principals nor his instructions, the 
colonel peremptorily refused to comply with it — declaring, 
that if the relations of the chiefs with the officers of the 
British garrison were such that they could not act but 
upon their counsel and advice, they must send for those 
officers to join them at Buffalo Creek. A marked 
silence pervaded the council for some time upon the 
utterance of Colonel Proctor's refusal ; after which Red- 
Jacket and Farmer's-Brother successively addressed 
the Indians, and in the end a messenger was despatched 
to Niagara, with a request that Colonel Butler would 
join their council without delay. 

During the three days intervening before the return of 
the messenger, Colonel Proctor was urging upon the 
chiefs the importance of a more rapid despatch of busi- 
ness, that he might resume his journey without farther 
let or hindrance. 

The object of his visit to the Six Nations was two- 
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fold, — first, to ailay, if possible, the rising feeling of hos- 
tility among the Senecas, and Becure the neutrality of 
the entire confederacy ; and, secondly, to induce 1 
deputation of their chiefs to accompany him and the 
Cornplanter into tlie hostile country, to add their pur- 
eua^ions in favor of peace. Bui Red-Jacket and the 
leading chiefs were exceedingly adverse, if not to the 
entire object of the Colonel's mission, at least to the : 

Bending of a deputation to accompany him. At first J-i^ 
they objected to the distance, pretending that it was the I 
design to take them away to the shores of the distant ' 
ocean, — a journey so long that it would require twelve 
months to reach the point of destination. This excuse 
having been removed, the next objection interposed by 
Red-Jacket was fear, — a fear that they would all be 
murdered by the Miamis and their confederates. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 3d of May, in reply to the colonel, 
who continued to press his business with urgency, Red- 
Jacket dictated the feUowing address : — 

" Tell him," (said he to the interpreter,) " Tell Colonel 
Proctor that some of hia language is soft, but that other parts 
of it are too strong. The danger before us is great. Our ene- 
miefl are dmnk, and they will not hear what we say like a mu 
dmt ia sober ; and wb consider that, whateTer number of the 
Six Nations accompany him, (Cot. Proctor,) will be in the same 
dai^T with himself and it is likely that we shall not live long 
when the bad Indians shall see us. Therefore, as it is a busi- 
ness of such great weight to us, we must take counsel, in order 
to save ourselves, and him, from falling by their hands. More- 
orer, the Indians are not like white men, for they must think a 
gTMt wUia. H» (Cokmel Proctor) must therefore aoeud our 
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GOimcils, and look and hear what we shall speak on his busi- 
ness. To-morrow our head men wiU meet together, and tzy 
what can be done." 

The plea of fear was one that Red-Jacket might veiy 
possibly have interposed in all sincerity ; but on the pait 
of the brave old Farmer* s-Brother, Yomig King, and the 
celebrated Cayuga chief, Fish-Canier, with whom Red- 
Jacket was acting in close consultation, it must have 
been an artifice of dissimulation. Whatever might have 
been the fact wdth the orator, the emotion of fear was a 
stranger to the bosoms of the other three. Indeed the 
pretext was transparent. Colonel Proctor had already 
seen that their opinions and conduct were to be regulated 
by the British agent and the British officers only. At 
least if he had not actually seen as much, he was not 
long left in doubt as to the fact ; since Red-Jacket had 
scarcely finished the brief speech recited above, before 
a messenger came from Colonel Butler, inviting the 
chiefs to meet him on the lake shore, at a distance from 
the council-fire, and not to allow Colonel Proctor to ac- 
company them. From that hour forward, the prospect 
of a favorable issue to tlie colonel's mission became 
more and more dubious. It is true that Colonel Butler 
subsequently met Colonel Proctor, and even entertained 
him with courtesy ; but the Indians were entii-ely dis- 
suaded from lending him any assistance, or co-operating 
in furtherance of his views ; while in their conversations 
with Colonel Proctor, the British officers assumed the 
position that no peace would, or probably could, be ne- 
gotiated with the hostile Indians, excepting through their 
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ilnediation. In a word, it was insisted by His Britannic 
Majesty's officers thai the adjustment of the entire con- 
troversy, and the details of any treaty, with the north- . 
western Indians, must be left to Captain Brant, the 
chiefs at Buffalo, and certain officers of the British In- 
dian department at Detroit. And during the whole of 
these conversations and proceedings, the course of B^d- 
Jacket was manifestly directed by the officers of His 
Britannic Majesty. Under these untoward circum- 
stances, — ascertaining, moreover, that Brant had taken 
a considerable body of the Mohawk Indians with hira 
to the Miamis ; that the hostile Indians were receiving 
large military supplies from the British garrison at De- 
troit; that Colonel Gordon was strengthening his de- 
fences at Niagara ; and that preparations were making 
for the construction of ajiother ibrti&cation on the north- 
em shore, near the foot of Lake Erie ; and having also 
been explicitly told by Young King, on the evening 
of the 11th of May, that they wotdd not send a deputa^ 
tion of their chiefs with him to the Miamis, — Colonel 
Proctor determined to end farther procrastination, and 
his mission, at once. On the same evening, therefore, 
he communicated this determination to the Indians, in a 
few brief but energetic words, in the course of which he 
forgot not to intimate that his report to the war-chief of 
the Thirteen Fires* would not be very favorable, and 
probably would not tend greatly to their future advan- 
tage. The colonel's decisive manner madfc deep im- 

* Gcosnl Sdox wm at ihu tboa SKretai? ■! Wit. 
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pression upon the Indians, especially the women, to 
whom his words were reported, and through whose in- 
terposition the progress of the mission speedily as- 
sumed a different aspect, promising, for the time, a &vor- 
able result. The stoiy will be related chiefly as illus- 
trative of Indian character, though not disconnected 
with the life of Red-Jacket. 

Having heard the conversation between Colonel Proc- 
tor and Young King, as just recited, on the following 
morning, being the 14th of May, the elders of the In- 
dian women repaired to Colonel Proctor's lodge, where 
a number of chiefs were present, and addressed him in 
the following manner : — 

"Brother: The Great Spirit has spared us until a new 
day to talk together : for, since you came here from (General 
Washington, you, and our uncles the sachems, have been 
counselling together. Moreover, your siBters, the women, 
have taken the same into great consideration, because that you 
aiid our sachems have said so much about it. Now, that is the 
reason why we have come to say something to you, and to tell 
you that the Great Spirit hath preserved you, and that you 
ought to hear and listen to what we, women, shall speak, as 
well as to the sachems ; for we are Hie owner* of this land, — and 
it is our's. It is we that plant it for our and their use. Hear 
us, therefore, for we speak of things that concern us and our 
children, and you must not think hard of us while our men 
shall say more to you ; for we have told tliem." 

This formal speech of the women being ended, Colo* 
nel Proctoi» acceded to a request that he would meet 
their sachems in council on the same day, and hear what 
would be said by the speaker whom they had selected 
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tJP''^^^"'^ t^^™ — " ^s young Prince of the Turtle 
Tribe, Sa-go-ye-wai-ha."* At ihe given signal, the filing 
of a gun, the council assembled, ajid on his arrival at 
the council-fire, an unusual spectacle was presented to 
Colonel Pnx:tor, who found the elders of the -women 
seated near their chiefs. It appeared that the women, 
who, as is natural to the sex, were the lovers of peace, 
had prevailed upon their lords, including all the leading 
chiefs of the Six Nations, to alter the determination 
avowed to Colonel Proctor on the preceding evening by 
Young King. Alter a short silence, Red-Jacket took up 
the speech of his clients as follows : — 

" Brotbek pkom PEOTfaTLTANiA : You tdat are sent &oin 
G^ieral Waahington, and by the Thirteen Fires ; you have 
been Bitting side by side with ua every day, and the Great 
Spirit hai appointed us another pleasMit day to meei again. 

" Now listen, Brotheb ! You know what we have; been 
doing so long, and what trouble we have been at; and you 

' Tbe mnnfiii oa t!u« ODCutoo ipoka of Red-Jackst ai of the Turde Tribe, 
Vd il hu beea itiu KriinD elMwhen. But he himieir clkimed lo be of tlie 
Wdlf Tiibe, and tbtu I bave dengnated bim. M; aulliorilj ii tbe tallawing 
aaadote, rebted lo me b; the venerable Mr. Junea WulBwotth, of Gensieo, in 
dn fummer of 1S40. Manj yean «(o, the Six Natiaiu held a treaty, by tbetu- 
*d«ii>, Bl ■ place aboot £te milei east of Mr. Wadawonh'a retidenee. Tbey 
cootiDoed in couDcil until (beir prarinoDi were enhauated, and nndl, in bet, 
ihi; became <ray himgiy. On biealdng up, Red-Jacket, wba vu well nc- 
quainted with Mr. Wadiwortb, led loniB thirty or forty of the leading chiefi 
to bis bouw, and ieque*ted bienkSut. Mr. W. apread a table liberally, 
but micb wag tbe loracity of ibe lodiani tbat the viandi diiappeared almoit aa 
fulai tbey could be set before them. Stealii, cold haau, longuea, &c., vanished 
«tdi pto^gioiu rapitUty. Hed-Jacket loat dm bia full portion ; and resiling Hr. 
Wadswoi^'a luiprite at their voracity in bii counlonance, ibe chief drily re- 
iDMked tbat fail entettaiDer muat ezcuie him, inaamuch aa he belonged lo tba 
Wtlf 3Vii«— adding " and wobta, yoa know, ate alway* fond of meat." 
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know that it has been the request of our bead warrior,* that 
we are lefl to answer for our women, who are to conclude 
what ought to be done by both sachems and warriors. So 
hear what is their conclusion. 

" Brother : The business you have come on is yery trou- 
blesome, and wc have been a long time considering on it, ever 
since you came here, and now the elders of our women, com* 
sidering the greatness of your business, have said that our 
sachems and warriors must help you over your difficulties, for 
the good of them and their children. Moreover, you tell us, 
since the treaty of Tioga with us, the Americans are strong 
for peace. 

" Now all that has been done for you has been done by our 
women : the rest will be a hard task for us ; for the people at 
the setting sun are bad people, and you have come on in too 
much haste for such great matters of importance. And now. 
Brother, you must look when it is light in the morning until 
the setting sun, and you must reach your neck over the land, 
and take all the light you cEin, to show the danger. And these 
are the words of our women to you, and the sachems and war- 
riors who shall go with you. And now we shall name them 
as they have first presented themselves in this full council.t 

" Now, Brother from Pennsylvania and from General Wash- 
ington, I have told you what has been directed. Let us, there- 
fore throw all care on the mercy of our Great Keeper, in hopes 
that he will assist us. You now know that Colonel Butler of 
the British told us that he must take our writings down to 
Colonel Gordon, as he is a very wise man, and perhaps he 
may have something to say to us that may be for our good. 

* Complaiitcr. 

t Here follow«*d the names of the delegates, one of whom was Red-Jacket 
himself, and among whom was 7ioi Cornplanter, for a reason presently stated. 
The dolegoten were six in number, of whom wert* the four following : Kuyscetta, 
Red-Jack«»t, " the Young Prince of the Turtle Tribe," as he was designated, 
Captain John, of tlie Onondagas, and the Grand Carrier, Awangogathe. (The 
name* of the two other deputies were lost by Colonel Proctor.) 




Add we also want his assistance, as he is the nm dMt hsi^ 
bH the vessels that ore on the lake. 

" Therefore, my Brother, make your mind etty, &0t joar It- 
quest ia granted, and when we hear from oar bradmi As 
Britisb, then we shall know what time we can StaA .AttA joa 
zaust not be uneasy that our hrother O'Beel' Aotti not go irifll 
you, for he is very tired, and must rest awhile, md tiks dngi 
of our young warriors while they are playing,^ to keep dwa 
in peace for fear of danger. And now, while W8 are BpmkF 
ing, more of our young warriors hace given thair nuOM to gp 
with you. "J 

If the true reason is here given why ibe CamplaotBT 
was not allowed to proceed upon the missiwi, — if indeed 
he had not been kepi from ttie deputation fay a I 
intrigue through Red-Jotcket, — there was probably a 
dier reason lying still deeper in the minds of tbe T 
Complanler was not oidy the principal wai>cbief of the 
Senecas, but he was a man of grent bra«iy and sagap 
city, and withal a sincere friend of peace. The tiiset 
-were critica], and the Indians at Buffalo Creek and in 
die circumjacent country were in frequent alarm. 
Even while Colonel Proctor was with them, two fresh 
Bcalps had been brought in, one of which was that of an 
Indian, accompanied by a story that the white people 
■were making w^u■ upon them. And although Colonel 
Proctor succeeded in convincing them that the tale was 
without foundation in truth, yet the Indians were not 

* CBeal, or O'Bsil, wu one of ibe uamn of Caisplanler, it being iha nams 
at bit &tfaer, who wu a white man. 

( HbU ii kuKting — u eiptuned by Colonel Froctor. 

t Here bllciw ilie Dunei, ver; kiag, and very Indian, of nine wamon, who 
upon tLe miuioa. Il is needleis lo lecord tbem, ■* oom 
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-without apprehensions of eviL It is, therefore, proba- 
ble that the women had determined to retain Complan- 
ter as the chief who could best restrain the warlike pro- 
pensities of their young braves, while they could repose 
greater confidence both in his bravery and discretion, 
in the event of actual danger, during the absence of 
the messengers to the Miamies, than in any other leader 
of their nation. But the benevolent designs of the 
women were circumvented by " the man that kept the 
vessels on the lake." Proctor had previously applied to 
Colonel Gordon for permission to charter a vessel for the 
proposed voyage upon Lake Erie, to which no answer 
had as yet been returned. The British commander, 
probably, was reluctant to be known openly as the agent 
in defeating the pacific mission of Colonel Proctor, and 
he had, therefore, been intriguing to that efiect through 
the Indians. But finding tliat through the interposition 
of the women, who were exercising a sounder discretion 
upon tlic subject tlian tlic men, the object could not be 
thus fnistniled, he at once threw aside liis mask, and 
l)rought the mission abruptly to iin end, hy refusing to 
recognise Proctor in his official character, and bj' pro- 
hibiting tlie passage of the Indian deputies to Sandusky 
in any vessel upon tlie lake. Tlius circumstanced, as 
the journey could not with prudence be undertaken by 
land, and as tlie Indians positively refused to attempt 
the passage of the lake in canoes. Proctor was compelled 
most reluctantly to abandon the enterprise, and return to 
the seat of government. It was well for his personal 
safety that he did so ; since by information received sub- 
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sequcntly from a captive who escaped from the Miamiea, 
it was ascertained that the noted Simon Girty, and 
other desperadoes, tones, who had fled from the border 
eettlemeots of the Uniled States during the war of the 
revolution, bad determined upon the colonel's assassina- 
tion, should he come among them, even though attended 
" by a hundred Senecas."" 

This council at Buffalo Creek, in regard to the mission 
o£ Colonel Proctor, had not been anticipated by the 
government of the United States. But knowing the 
feverish temperament of the Six Nations, and the recent 
provocaiiona the Senecas in paxticular had received at 
the hands of some of the Pennsylvania border men, the 
President was at the same lime engaged in another 
efibrt to divert their attention fiom the wars of their 
veslern brethren, and to cultivate with them the most' 
amicable relations. To this end, before the unfavorable 
result of Proctor's embassy could have been known at 
Philadelphia, Colonel Pickering had been conmuasioned 
to hold a treatyf with tlie Six Nations at the Fainted 
Post. This treaty weis held in June, and waa attended 
by favorable results. Indeed, although most of their 
principal chiefs were to a very unhappy extent under 
the influence of the British military authorities in Cana- 
da, yet, the greater proportion of their older men, on the 
republican aide of the boimdary, were inclined to peace, 
— the young men of the Senecas, and a few of the Cayu- 
gas only, being resolved upon war. The intervention of 

* DepotitioD of Tbomu Rhea. Indiui State Fiipen, toI. i., pp. 196, 197. 
t Holding acDuncil, id Indian podancv, ii called halding " a Deal;," if then 
ba two or mora pardei pment. 
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the women, moreover, prior to the departure of Colonel 
Proctor, had produced a happy eilect, by soothing the 
irritated feelings of their men, and directing their 
thoughts to the blessings of peace. Very erroneous 
opinions are generally entertained anK>ng civilized peo- 
ple, in regard to the consideration in which their 
women are held by the American Indians, and the de- 
gree of influence they exercise among them. True, 
as with all barbarians, the women are in some re- 
spects the slaves of the men ; but those of the Ameri- 
can aboriginals are no farther slaves than they are ren- 
dered such by the field-labor which is imposed upon 
them in addition to the ordinary cares of the household ; 
and in this respect the women of the peasantry of 
Europe are in no better position than they. On the 
other hand, although the respect with which they are 
treated by their lords is not as refined and spiritualized 
as among the cavaliers in the days of chivalry, still it 
may safely be averred that in the adjustment of weighty 
and difficult matters, no other people are in the habit of 
treating the opinions of their women with greater defe- 
rence than the American Indians. On the occasion now 
passing in review, tliat influence, as already remarked, 
was most happily exerted, and the consequence was, 
that the council called under the auspices of Colonel 
Pickering, at the Painted Postj* was well attended. In- 

* The " Pointed Post" was a noted land-mark in tlie early settlement of 
tvostem New-York, and in the history of Indian aflfuirs, lon;^ I>efore. It was 
literally a post, of oak timber, planted in the ground upon the Conhocton Creek, 
within the boandaiy of New-York, but not far from the Pennsylvania line. It 
was painted in the Indian manner, and tradition avers that it was a monument, 
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deed, despite the efforts of the British officers in com- 
maiid of Upper Canada, the chiefs began to draw off in 
the direction of the Painted Post, even before the de- 
parture of Colonel Proctor from Bufialo Creek. 

The speeches interchanged between the chiefs and 
Colonel Pickering at this council have not been pre- 
served ; but the result w^s favorable in yet farther 
diverting the attention of the Six Nations irom the affairs 
of the western Indians in actual hostihty ; while by a 
liberal distribution of presents, the young warriors were 
checked in their propensity to start away upon the war- 
path whenever blood was snuffed in the tainted breeze. 
Yet another fortunate measure was accomphshed by the 
employment of the brave old Stockbridge chief, Hen- 
drick Aujiamut, upon a pacific mission to the belligerent 
country of the Miamies, — an undertaking which Colonel 
Proctor and the Complanter had failed to achieve. 

More interesting than all to the philanthropist, it was 
at diis council that, in accordance with the benevolent 
Tiews of Washington, Colonel Pickering made a suc- 
cessful demonstration toward winning the attentioD of 
the chiefs to the policy so important to tfaem, of com- 
mencing the work of civilization among their people. 
This was a point upon which Colonel Pickering had 
been particularly instructed by the President, and no 
suitable occasion was neglected, during the three weeks' 

of greet anriquity, erected to comineroorBto iIh death of lonio celebrated wai^ 
chief^ whow name hu been lixt in the lapie of agei. The Indiuu, it ii alio iv- 
ktal, were in ibe pnctice, from gsoenitton to generation, of erecting new one* 
oa the decay of iba old. The Painted Poit hai giTBU the nama to a townihip, 
BOW fbnmng the •ooth^ait conm of SteubaD coimtj. 
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deliberations of the council, to fulfil this part of the com- 
mission. At the close of the council, the colonel regaled 
the chiefs witli a sumptuous entertainment, provided 
strictly in accordance with the usages of civilized life. 
The assemblage at tlie feast was large, including several 
gentlemen from New-York, Boston and Philadelphia, in 
the train of the commissioner, and numerous chiefs. 

In the course of tlie entertainment, the commissioner 
took occasion to renew his appeal to the chiefs, at least 
to make an efibrt to introduce among their tribes tlie arts 
and customs of civilization, — closing an eloquent address 
by pointing tliem to the taste and elegance of the ban- 
quet liclbre them. He told them that if they would 
comply with the advice of the President, and adopt the 
principles and practices of civilized life, within five years 
they might spread such a table themselves — ^the products 
of their overteeming soil ; while by educating their young 
men, tliey might be qualified to meet the whites even in 
the srrcat council of tlic Thirteen Fires, — ^in wliich coun- 
cil they might also be represented. 

lled-Jacket replied, — radier doggedly, — ^but yet with 
some humor. There were suspicions afloat, that what- 
ever nilL^lit l)e the temper of the head men toward each 
other, upon both sides, the terms between the young 
white men of the company and the pretty squaws had 
been sulficiently amicable, of which circumstance the 
orator was not unmmdful to avail himself in his re- 
sponse, which was substantially dius : — 

" Brother : You have during this negotiation said a good 
deal on civilization. No chief present can forget what you 
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fa&ve told us. They will ben it in niiid if tbsj shcmkt not 
foOow your advice. 

" Brother : We thank foa fin- jronr good comiael ; — snd, 
as an ailditicnal inducement to it> adoption, I am h^ipy to pefr- 
ceWe," — (casting his piercing eye aronod die table with an ta^ 
phasis, look, and tone, pecoliarlj bat buddunuly Bigiii£c«n^) 
" that you have intixMluced to oar nodcB aorenl yonng men 
who will doubtless ieel that patriodam which jota oiatorj ia 
calculated to inspire, — proud that they can give a practieal 
illustralioD of ila sincerity by intetmanying with oar women."* 

The satire was as keen as well deaerred. But not- 
withstanding the indefiniteneBB of Bed-Jacket's zeply, 
the suggestions of Colonel Pickeiiog had been liatened 
to with more than ordinary attratkoi ; and an iimtatioD 
to several of the chiefs to vimt I^iiladelphia at some ccm- 
Tenieal sea«on, to confer with their Great Fadier, the 
President, farther upon the stibject, was accepted.t 

* MS. Collections of Joseph W. Hodtoo, ^aq. 

1 MeuKge ur Pre<t()cnt VVatbingMm to the Seuts of tin Cmtsd Stale*, 
MMch 26,1792. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Efforts of General Washington fur improving the vaonl and locial eonditioa 
of the Indians — Mission of fift\' chiefs to Philadelphia — Welcomed by dw 
Governor of Pennsylvania — Speech of Red-Jacket in reply — Address to dw 
chiefs by President Washington — Speech of Red-Jacket in reply — Commeiits 
upon the speech — Proposition of the government for the improvement of the 
Indians — Reply of Red- Jacket— Speech of Colonel Pickering to the chiefih— 
Troubles with the north-western Indians — Reply of FarmerVBrother to Cok^ 
nel Pickering — Reply of Red-Jacket — Parting address of Washington — Red- 
Jacket and the military' clothes — Close of the conferences-^Continuance of 
the war with the Indians of the north-west — The Senecos to send a deputa- 
tion of their chiefs upon a message of peace — Irritation of the Six Nation*— 
Interference of the British — The Fish-Carrier — The deputation returns — ^Tbor 
mission unsuccessful — Close of the Indian war. 

On the thirteenth day of March, 1792, Red-Jacket 
arrived in Pliiladelphia, being one of a deputation of 
fifty chiei's of his people, respectable for their character 
and inihicncc, invited thither by Colonel Pickering, as 
stated in the precedino: chapter. The brave and true- 
hearted Farmer' .^-Brother was of tlie number ; and they 
had been brought to what w'as at that time the federal 
city, under the guidance of their faithful missionary, the 
Rev. Mr. Kirkland. In addition to the design, dear to 
the heart of Washington, of persuading the Indians to 
exchange the hunter state for tliat of civilized life, the 
visit of tliis deputation had been strongly desired by the 
Executive, for the purpose, if possible, of attaching 
them more closely to the interests of the United States. 
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In order to eflfect this object, it was thought important, 
not only to impart to them some just notions of the 
strength and power of the United States, but to win 
their confidence by kindness, — ^by enlightening their un- 
derstandings as to their own true interests, — and by 
convincing them of the equitable and benevolent poHcy 
of the United States in regard to them. 

Nor was this the only object that rendered the visit of 
this deputation particularly welcome in Philadelphia at 
that time. Events had occurred in the prosecution of 
the contest with the hostile Indians of the north-west, 
of a disastrous character. The campaign against the 
Miami country, entrusted to the command of General 
St. Clair, had been brought to a bloody and disastrous 
termination on the 4th of November, 1791. It was a 
bitter reverse to the arms of the young republic. The 
immediate eflfect of their victory was to elate the In- 
dians beyond measure ; and the government was seri- 
ously apprehensive that in the flush of the signal triumph 
obtained by their brethren at the west, the Senecas, and 
possibly the Cayugas also, might seize their hatchets and 
fall upon the frontier settlements of New-York and Penn- 
sylvania, in the vain expectation that they might now be 
able at least to avert, if not to roll back, the tide of 
white population which was so rapidly crowding them 
from their seats. In addition to all which, it was the 
earnest desire of the government to make one more 
eflfort to induce them to send a deputation of their most 
influential chiefs to the hostile countiy, in the hope of 
persuading them to reasonable terms of peace. By the 
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defeat of St. Clair, a measure of this character had be- 
come far more important, and more ui*gent withal, than 
at the lime of Proctor's unsuccessful attempt of the pre- 
cedinsf vear. Under these circumstancesi several of 
which had not been foreseen when the invitation was 
first extended to the Six Nations by Colonel Pickering, 
the visit of Red-Jacket and his associates was timely 
and fortunate. 

It is to be regretted that more ample materials for a 
historv of this Indian embassv to the seat of the federal 
government have not been preserved. The eSort was 
one of the earliest put fonh by the government of the 
young republic, for advancing the substantial happiness 
of the red man, by persuading him to adopt the habits 
of civilization. And inasmuch as the policy of the Uni- 
ted States toward the hapless race, whose doom it is to 
disapi)ear before the white man, will be a subject of 
sravr consideration with the future historian, it is im- 
p^rtant thai the facts sliould stand fonh upon the record. 
Tho AiiLiKvSaxon race will have enough to answer for, 
in reirard to this people, in any event. Let it, then, 
liavo credit for wliai it has done, or attempted to do, in 
their behalf; and if it shall appear that few and small 
were the advances made bv the Indians in tlie scale of 
civilization, during the tirst fifty years of the independent 
existence of the United Slates, it xsnll at the same time 
appear that the government of the latter was not alto- 
gether at fault. Certainly it was not until after the ad- 
ministration of the sixth President had terminated, in 
March, 1S29, that the beneficent poUcy of Washington 
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toward the chfldren of the forest was changed. Until 
that period they bad enjoyed the protection of the fede- 
ral government, in their ancient ** seats/' so long as they 
chose to remain in them ; and the e£R>rts both of the go- 
yemment and of various voluntary associations of a bene- 
volent character, for the improvement of their moral, reli- 
gious, and social condition, had been unintermitted ; and 
it may be added, in sorrow, almost unavailing. 

Viewed in the aspect here presented, the proceedings 
attending the mission of Red-Jacket and his associates 
to Philadelphia, now under consideration, assume more 
than an ordinary degree of interest. And as Red- 
Jacket himself bore a prominent part in those proceed- 
ings, the narrative will be given as much in detail as the 
materials that have escaped the ravages of time will 
allow. The chiefs were welcomed to Philadelphia by 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, by whom they were ad- 
dressed in the council chamber of the city. After re- 
ferring to the fact that every thing which it was sup- 
posed might conduce to the comfort of the chiefs du- 
ring their visit had been provided for them, the 
Governor closed his speech as follows : — 

" Brothers ! I know the kindness with which you treat 
the strangers that visit your country ; and it is my sincere 
wish that, when you return to your families, you may be able 
to assure them that the virtues of friendship and hospitality 
are also practised by the citizens of Pennsylvania." 

This interview took place on the 28th of March. 
Five days afterward, — for in all matters of diplomacy 
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and of state the Indians proceed with unexceeded de- 
liberation, — ^the Governor met the chiefs in council again, 
when Red-Jacket pronounced an answer to the speech 
of his Excellency, in the following terms : — 

Brother On as* Go^iernor : Open unprejudiced ears to 
what we have to say ! Some days since you addressed us, and 
what you said gave us great pleasure. This day the Great 
Spirit has allowed us to meet you again in this council cham- 
ber. We hope that your not receiving our immediate answer 
to your address will make no improper impression upon your 
mind. We mention this lest you should suspect that your 
kind welcome and friendly address has not had a proper efiect 
upon our hearts. We assure you it is far otherwise. In your 
address to us the other day, in this ancient council chamber, 
where our forefathers have often conversed together, seyeral 
things struck our attention very forcibly. When you told us 
this was the place in which our forefathers oflcn met on peace- 
able terms, it gave us sensible pleasure, and more joy than we 
could express. Though we have no writings like you, yet we 
remember often to have heard of the friendship that existed 
between our fathers and yours. The picturet to which you 
drow our attention brought fresh to our minds the friendly con- 
ferences that used to be held between the former governors of 
Pennsylvania and our tribes, and showed the love which your 
fathers had of peace, and the friendly disposition of our peo- 
pV. It is still our \rish, as well as yours, to preser\'e peace be- 
tween our tribes and you, and it would be well if the same 
spirit existed among the Indians at the westward, and through 

* The name which the Indians conferred upon William Penn, and which they 
continued lo bestow upon even- succeeding Governor of I'cnnsylvania. The 
word itself signifies a pen. 

t Picture of Pcnn's treat}* with the Indians. Drakc^ in whose Book of the 
Indians the account of these interviews between the Indians and the Governor 
of Pennsylvania is found. 
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every part of the United States. You particularly expressed 
that you were well pleased to find that we differed in disposi- 
tion from the Indians westward. Your disposition is that for 
which the Onas Grovemors were remarkable. As you love 
peace, so do we also ; and we wish it could be extended to the 
most distant part of this great country. We agreed in coun- 
ol, this morning, that the sentiments I have expressed should 
be communicated to you before the delegates of the Five Na- 
tions ; and to tell you that your cordial welcome to this city, 
and the good sentiments contained in your address, have made 
a deep impression on our hearts, and given us great joy, and 
from the heart I tell you so. This is all I have to say." 

The inference from this speech of Red-Jacket would 
certainly be that, without diversity of opinion, the In- 
dians of the Six Nations were at length peaceably dis- 
posed. But such was not the fact After Red-Jacket 
had concluded, Good Peter, another of the delegation, 
sometimes called Dominie Peter,* and a very worthy 
man, likewise addressed a short speech to the Governor, 
which is represented as having been, for the most part, a 
repetition of the pacific sentiments expressed by Red- 
Jacket.t But in the course of it the following passage 
occun'cd : — 

"Wliat is there more desirable than that we, who live 
within hearing of each other, should unite for the common 
good 1 This is my wish. It is the wish of my nation, 
although I am sorry I can't say so of every individual in it, for 
there are differences of opinion among us, as well els among 
the white people." 

• For somo account of Goo<l Peter, see Clinton'.-* Historical Discourse?, 
t Drake's Book of the Indians. 
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On their presentation to the President, General 
Washington, they were addressed by the latter in 
the following terms of friendship and cordiality : — * 

" Sachems and Warriors of the Fits Nations : It 
afTords me great satisfaction to see so many of you, who are 
the respectable chiefi and Tepresentatives of your seyeiBl 

tribes, and I cordially bid you welcome to the seat of the 
Grovemmont of the United States. 

" You have been invited to this place by Colonel Pickering, 
at my special request, in order to remove ail causes of discon- 
tent ; to devise and adopt plans to promote your welfare, and 
firmly to cement the peace l>ctween the United States and 
you, so as that in future we shall consider ourselves brothers 
indeed. 

" I assure you that I am desirous that a firm peace should 
exist, not only between the United States and the Five Nar 
dons, but also between the United States and all the nations 
of this land, — and that this peace should be founded upon the 
principles of justice and humanity, as upon an immoveable 
rock. 

" That you may partake of all the comforts of this earth, 
wliicli can be derived from civilized life, enriched by the pos- 
session of industry, virtue and knowledge ; and I trust that 
such judicious measures will now be concerted, to secure to 
you and your cliiklren these invaluable objects, as will afford 
you cause for rejoicing while you live. 

" That these arc the strong and sincere desires of my heart, 
I hope time and circumstances will convince you. But in 
order that our peace and friendship may for ever be unclouded, 

* This speech of President Washington has not been preserved by Sparks, 
although that delivered by him eighteen months before, to Complanter, appears 
in bis correspondence. TIic author is indebted for it to Joseph W. Mooltoo, 
Esq., who obtained a copy at Washington, many years ago. 
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we moat forget the misunderstandings of pMt-riiiw L«C «• 
DOW luok forward, and devise measures to Tsoderoor fiiaad- 
sfaip perpetual. I am aware tliat the exittiDg hotiKtiof widi 
same of the western Indians have been aaeiibad to hi mtiiHt 
possession of their lands by ibe United States. But be as- 
sured that this is not the case. We require no-bndl batthoae 
obtained by treaties, wbicb we consider as ftirij madei and 
particularly confirmed by tlie treaty of MaiUiigain, tp Jli0 
year 1789. 

" If the western Indians should entertlis dM 
we want to wrest their lands from them, Asy an !■ 
der an error. If this error could be corrected it would be fir 
the ir happiness, — and nothing would give ats nme pletttm, 
because it would open to both of us the door of peace. 

" I shall not enter into further particulan with -Jaa at pvB> 
sent, but refer you to Greneral Knox, the Secratair of War, 
End Colonel Pickering, who will communicate with you upoa 
the objects of your journey, and inform me thereof. 

" As an evidence of the sincerity of the denrei of die Unt 
ted States for perfect peace and friendship widi yoo, I deliver 
you this white belt of wampum, which I request yoa wiQ 
aaftly keep. 

(Signed) GEO. WASHINGTON.'^ 

The President having thus deputed Colonel Pickering 
and General Knox to conduct the subsequent confer- 
ences with the chiefs, an interview was had with them 
in the city council chamber, on the 31st of March, at 
which time Eed-Jacket, holding in his hands the white 

* Tbe muinicript from which the preceding ipcech ha* been iranKribed bean 
tbadau of March S3d, 1792. HeSce, in ihe otdcToCamf, it ihould iLand bb 
tan tbe antecedent account of the interview between tbe chiefi and the Goremoi 
of P^MjlraniB. But the date ii believed to be ernmeooa ; and iT not, tb* 
tfBnq^arition hu been madefiir the lake of « 

10 
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belt which had been delivered to him by General 
Washington, addressed Colonel Pickering as follows : — 

" I now request the attention of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by his agent. Colonel Pickering, now present. A 
few days since, when the American chief had spoken to us, 
he gave us to understand that Gcnerai Knox and Colonel 
Pickering should be the agents to negotiate with us on things 
which concern our welfare. Let me call for your compassion^ 
as you can put all down upon paper, while we have to labor 
with our minds, to retain and digest what is spoken, to enable 
us to make an answer. 

" Brother — whose attention I have called as the represen- 
tative of the great chief of this Island : — ^when, the other day^ 
he welcomed us to the great council-fire of the thirteen United 
States, he said it was from his very heart. He said it gave him 
pleasure to look around and see such numerous representa- 
tives of the Five Nations of Indians, and that it was at his 
special request we had been invited to the seat of the general 
government, to promote the happiness of our nation, in a 
friendly connection with the United States. He then told us 
that his love of peace did not terminate with the Five Nations, 
butPextcnded to all the nations at the setting sun ; and that it 
was his desire that universal peace might prevail in this 
island. 

" Brother Con-neh-sautv :* I requested your compassion, 
on account of our different situations, bv reason of which I 
should notice only a few of the j)rincipal things in the Presi- 
dent's speech, delivered to us the other day. Three things I 
have mentioned of the introductory part of his speech. What 
other reply can we, your brothers of the Five Nations, make 
to that introductory part of the speech, than to thank him, 
and say that it has given a spring to every passion of our 
souls'? 

* The Indian name of Col. Pickering. 
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" Brother : The JPlfl 

py peace might be eitahBihed betir«en yon and yonr broflwM 
of the Five Nations, wfinnlf tihatnoAbigmigbtBaTa it { Aili 
it might be founded on ■ loek. Thia wntimMrt of your- dM 
haa given joy to our kMrts^— ^ compan Aat pouA to a rtJSf 
which is immorfahlt. 

" The Preaident findier tfimertei to oa tbat by our contfcwy- 
ing to walk in the patik of peace, and hea^etnag to Ua oooa* 
sel, we might share wkb yon k aD tbo Ueaamp of rhiWlit 
life. This also tneeta &> approbatum of otnr miiidat and tail 
the thanks of all your brotboia of the VWt NatioM. 

" He again obaervad to na Uiat if w« attended to Ina eoa»' 
sel in this matter, our diikiren, and ddldran'a duldrem, n^t 
partake in all the bleaainga iriuoh ahonldriae otrtof thia MilL 
This has taken hold of onr minds, md flren we irito are gmn 
ap look forward, and anticipate iu fiiHtlmemL 

•' The President again obaerrod to as diat wliat be bad 
■pokeo was in the sincerity of bis beait, and Aat time and op- 
portnuiries would giro 6nAet eridenee that iriiat be said wtrn 
true. And we beliored it, beeanae we saw the words coai 
firom his own lips, — and therefore they were lodged deep in 
oarmiod. 

*' The President of the Thirteen Fires, while continaiDg his 
■peech, made also this remark, ' tbat in order to establiah 
all his words for the best good of your nadon and out's, we 
must forget all the evils that were past, and attend to what lies 
before us, and take such a course as shall cement our peace, 
that we may be as one.' 

" The President again observed that it had come to his ears 
tbat the cause of the hostilities now prevailing with the Westr 
em Indians, was their persuasion that the United States had 
unjustly taken away their lands. But he assured us this was 
not the case. That it was not the mind of any of his chiefs to 
take any land on the whole island without agreeing for it. 
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He then mentioned a treaty at Muskingum, and be concluded 
that what land was given up at that treaty was fairly obtained. 
" He also observed to us that it was his opinion that the 
hostile Indians were in an error ; that they had missed the 
true path ; whatever evil spirit, or whatever lies had turned 
them aside, he wished they could be discovered, that they 
might be removed. He expressed a strong wish that those 
obstacles to the extending of peace to the westward might be 
discovered ; and ho would use all his exertions to remove 
them, that peace might be extended to the whole Island. — 
Toward the close of his speech the President informed us that 
there were many things which concerned the future happiness 
of the Five Nations, the concerting of which he should refer 
to you* here present, and the Chief Warrior of the United 
States.! And at the close lie observed that our professions of 
friendship and regard were commonly witnessed by some 
token : therefore, in the name of the United States, he pre- 
sented us with this white belt, which was to be handed down 
from one generation to another, as a confirmation of his words, 
and a witness of the friendly disposition of the United States, 
towards the peace and happiness of the five confederated 
Nations." 

[Rcd-Jackct here Laid aside tlie white belt received 
from the President, and taking up a belt of their own, 
proceeded as follows : — ] 

" Now let the President of the United States possess his 
mind in peace. AVe have made but a short reply to his address 
to us the other day, for tlie belt he gave us is deposited with 
us ; and we have taken fast hold of it. What more can we 
. say than to return our united thanks for his address in wel- 
coming us to the seat of the great council, and for the advice 
he gave us ? And our pleasure is increased that you, Con-neh- 

* Pointing to Colonel Pickering. t General Knox, Secretary at War. 
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rauty, are appointed to assist tis in devising tbe ineaai to 
promote and secure the happiness of the Five Nations. 

"BaoTBEB ! Now open your ears.aa the Repreaentative of the 
Great Council of the thirteen United States, in our present 
Council- Hear the words we may speak. And all here 
present, of the great Council,* and our Brethren of tbe Five 
Nations, hear ! — We consider ourselves in the presence of 
the Great Spirit, the proprietor of us all. 

" The President, in effect, observed to us that we of lh« 
Rve Nations were our own proprietors— were freemen, and 
might speak with freedom. This has gladdened our hearts, 
and removed a weight that waa upon them. And therefore 
yon will hear i» patiently while we apeak. The Freaident 
has, in effect, told us that we were &eemen ; the sole proprie- 
tors of tbe soil cm which we live. This is the source of the 
joy which we feel. How can two brothers speak freely to- 
gether, unless they feel that they are upon equal ground 1 

" I observed to you, Brotherif that our considering our- 
selves, by your own acknowledgment, as freemen, has given 
this joy to our hearts — that we might speak in character. 
Therefore, we join with the President m his wish that all the 
. erila v^ch have bidierto disturbed our peace may be buried 
in oblivion ; and this wish proceeds from our hearts. Now we 
can speak our minds freely, as they are free from pressure. 

" Now, Brother, while you continue to hear in behalf of 
the United States, let aU here present also open their ears, 
while those of the Five Nations here present speak vrith one 

* Soma mBnben of CoDgreH wsre prewnt — of which the Indiuu hid bean 
informed. 

t It ihonld be bonu in miod that tbe frequent ute of the word Brolker u dw 
•Sect of ibe rnlea of Indian politeocH, which enjoin, in bU converaaliona, ■ CODMUM 
laneinbnncc of the reladon iidiiiiting between the parties, opecisU; where that 
idatioD imphM any afiection, or mpecL It is like the perpetual repetilioo, ia 
«i«lBed life, of Sir, or Madam — or, in Eogland, Tour LordtUp. In dw Mnw 
SMBDer the ladiaui, at ateiy aeDleDoe, lepeM, Ug Father, My VntU, Xj 
CamtM, JCjr froAUr, &c 
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Toice. We wish to see jonr wonls Terified to our chfldren, 
and cbildren's children. Yon enjoy all the blessings of tSbm 
life ; to Tou, theretbre, we look to make prorision that the 
same may be enjoyed by our children. This wish comes from 
our heart : but we add that our happiness cannot be great if 
in the introduction of your ways we are pot under too mncb 
constraint. 

*' BaoTHEB ! Appointed agent to convene with ns upon tke 
affairs of our peace, continue to hear. We, your brothen of 
the Five Nations, believe that the Great Spirit let this isimd 
drop down from above. We also believe in his superinfeen- 
dency over this whole island. It is he who gives peace and 
prosperity, and he also sends evil. But prosperity has been 
yours. American Brethren — all the good which can spring 
out of this island you enjoy. We therefore wish that we and 
our children, and our children's children, may partake with 
you in that enjoyment. 

" Brother ! I observed that the Great Spirit might smile 
upon one people, and turn and frown upon another. This 
you have seen, who are of one color and one blood. The 
King of England and you Americans strove to advance your 
happiness by extending your possessions upon this island, 
which produces so many good thines. And while you two 
great powers were thus contending for those {;ood things, by 
which the whole i>land was shaken and violently agitated, is it 
strange that the peace of us, the Five Nations, was shaken and 
overturned ? 

** But, let me say no more of the trembling of our island. 
All is, in a measure, now quieted. Peace is now restored. 
The peace of us, the Five Nations, is now budding. But still 
there is some shaking among the original Americans, at the 
setting sun ; — and you, the Thirteen Fires, and the King of 
England, know what is our situation, and the causes of this 
disturbance. Now, here you have an ambassador,* as we are 

* Mr. Hammond was then the British Envoy to the United States. 
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infimnedy firom the King of England. Let him, in behalf of 
the King, and the Americans, adjust all their matters, according 
to their agreement, at the making of peace-— and then you will 
soon see all things settled among the Indian Nations. Peace 
will be spread far and near. Let the President and the am- 
bassador use all their exertions to bring about this settlement, 
(according to the peace,) and it will make us all glad, and we 
■hall consider both as our real friends. 

** Brother ! Continue to hear ! Be assured we have spoken 
finom our very hearts, and not from our lips only. Let us there- 
fine make this observation : — That when you Americans and 
tbe King made peace, he did not mention us, and showed us 
no compassion, notwithstanding all he said to us, and all we 
had suffered. This has been the occasion of great sorrow and 
pain, and great loss to us, the Five Nations. When you and 
he settled the peace between you two great nations, he never 
asked us for a delegation to attend to our interests. Had he 
done this, a settlement of peace among all the western nations 
might have been effected. But the neglecting of this, and pas- 
sing OS by unnoticed, has brought upon us great pain and 
trouble. 

" Brother ! It is evident that we of the Five Nations have 
suffered much in consequence of the strife between you and 
the King of England, who are of one color and one blood. 
Our chain of peace has been broken. Peace and friendship 
have been chased from us. But you Americans were deter- 
mined not to treat us in the same manner as we had been treated 
by the King of England. You therefore desired us, at the 
re-establishment of peace, to sit down at our ancient fire-places, 
and again enjoy our lands. And had the peace between you 
and the King of England been completely accomplished,* it 
would long before this time have extended far beyond the Five 
Nations. 

* An allusion, probably, to tbe retention by Great Britain, of the northwestern 
posts, belonging to the United States, and to other difEculties under the first treaty. 
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" Brother Con-neh-sautt : You are specially appointed 
with General Knox to confer with us on our peace and happi- 
ness. Wo have rejoiced in your appointment, and we hope 
that the great Warrior will remember that though a Wiarriar^ 
he is to converse with us about peace ; letting what concenu 
tear sleep ; — and the counselling part of his mind, while acting 
with us, be of peace. 

" Brother ! Have patience, and continue to listen. The 
President has assured us that he is not the cause of the hostili- 
ties now existing at the westward, but laments it. Brother, 
we wish you to point out to us of the Five Nations whai yam 
think u the real cause, 

'* Brother ! Agent of the thirteen United States in the 
present council : We now publicly return our thanks to the 
President and all the Counsellors of the thirteen United States, 
for the words which he has spoken to us. They were good— 
without any mixture. Shall we observe that he wished that if 
the errors of the hostile Indians could be discovered, he would 
use his utmost exertions to remove them 1 

'* Brother ! You and the King of England are the two 
governing powers of this Island. What are we ? You both 
are iinj)ortant and proud ; and you cannot adjust your ovm 
afiairs agnujdbly to your declarations of peace. Therefore the 
Western India iis ju*o bewildered. One says one thing to them, 
and one says another. Were these things adjusted, it would 
be easy to diiriise peace every where. 

•* In eoniirniation of our words, we give this belt, which we 
wish tlie l^resident to hold fast in reraembi"ance of what we 
have now spoken.'* 

This speech was never before published.* Its impor- 
lance, in several respects, requires a pause in the narra- 

* The author is iiiJebti'J for ihc manuscript to Joso]>h W. Moultoii, Esq., who 
began writing a historj' of tlie State of New-York some fifteen or twenty years 
Qgo, but proceeded no further than u single volume. 
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five for its consideradoQ. In the first plaee, if tbe <aaiar 
-was really as desirous of peace and amity iriA the TTaitei 
Stales as would appear from die laitgoage of die ipeedlb 
the English officers in Canada moat kave kxt Aeir hoUl 
upon his partiahties since the Tint of Ceknd Fiootor ts 
the frontier the precediog year. Id dt9 MCdnd jdaca, bj 
bearing the declarations of diia speech ki mind, dw 
' i«£ider will hereafter perceive "vbat an entire iBTolafim 
I -VTAs subsequeatly wrought in die feelingB of Bed-Jaekel, 
ia regard to the civilizationof Ubpeoide. Pittdiemoft 
uDportant portion of the harangoe refers to a pnunioeot 
cause of the Indian war than lagiog, which haa thus &r 
been but shghtty considered, ynM. t — -TThe indi£feience iridi 
which tbe Indians had been cnt o^ or paaaed over, by 
Great Britain, in the treaty of peace. NotwithAanding 
the loyally of these untutored acxis of the forest, dieir 
constancy, and the prodigalitf with which th^ had shed 
their blood in the cause of the crown, when the ministers 
of that crown found it expedient to negotiate for peace, 
no one condition or word was interposed in behalf of 
dlies thus faithful, and they were left to shift for them- 
selves as best they might. In the unpiessive language 
of Red-rjacket, " the King showed them no compassiwi." 
They had been as dependent upon the crown as children 
-opoa a parent ; and being left to themselves, in a state 
o[ war with the United States, although for a time they 
desisted from actual hostihties, they knew not what to 
do. In a word, to borrow another expressive phrase 
from the Seneca orator, "they were bewildered." The 
consequence was, that, distrusting the people with whom 
11 
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they had so recently been at wax, and neglected by those 
in whom they had confided, and who ought to have stipu- 
lated for an honorable peace for themj as well as fiir 
themselves, the poor Indians, — children of ignorancei 
caprice, and passion, — ^were left to the resources of their 
own wild natures, and the chances of fortune. Nor was 
this all: When, from a variety of untoward circum- 
stances, very shortly after the conclusion of the treaty 
between tlie United States and England, in 1783, the 
question of peace or war again hung long and doubt- 
fully in the scales, those who ought to have been the 
best counsellors of the Indians became their worst* 
They were encouraged again to embark in a war, which, 
without the aid of England, even the Indians themselves 
knew must be hopeless, and during the continuance of 
that war, were "paltered with in a double sense;" until, 
but for the humanity of those who, though technically 
tlicn their enemies, had from the first been in reality their 
best friends, ihcir race would have been annihilated.* 
True indeed was the assertion of Red-Jacket, that the 
Indians were the chief sufferers from the "shaldng of 
the island" by Great Britain and the United States ; nor 
is it strange that in their forlorn situation, tliese untutored 
and dependent tenants of the wood looked anxiously to 
the united councils of the two wliite nations with whom 
only tliey were acqufiinted, to adjust for them the terms 
of peace. Red-Jacket has told the story in the preceding 

* For an ample history of the matters here rpferrod to, and documentary pzDofr 
of the truth of the positiond hero assumed, see Life of Brant, vol. ii. 




speech, with the aunple and tooebii^; eloqiience of iiatoie, 
and there it maybe left. 

On the 9th of April CdcHwl Fickenitg cammanicated 
to the chiefs the jiropositians -wticit had been matured by 
the American goTenuoenti as tbe bans of Hi labcn ia 
the work of their avilizadoD and social impiDvement 
The details of that project seem not to haTe been pre- 
served. The gcoeisl scope of the pLBDmayneveitbeleu 
be inferred from the fbllo\nng Btipolation, to \diich diB 
President asked ibe assoit of die Senate by a special 
• message on the 38d of fibrchs-- 

■ " The Uoited States, in order to proiaote the h^pinssi of 
the Five Nations tf Indtani, w31 csose to be expended, smin- 
ally, the amount of one dxKUSiiid fire hmidred dollan, in pur- 
chasing for them nlndimg, dcmestie ammsb, and implemenli 
of husbandry, and for enconapng aaeM ortificera to reside in 
their callages." 

Perhaps a more accorate estimate of the proportions 
sobmitted to the Indians may be formed by a perusal of 
the annexed speech from Red-Jacket, in which, while he 
assents to the general tenor of the overtures, he suggests 
some modifications and improvements. The Indians 
bad indeed been requested by Colonel Pickering to speak 
their minds upon the propositions, and to propose for con- 
sideration any alterations they should think proper. Ac- 
cordingly, at the next interview, which was on the 10th 
of April, Red-Jacket spoke the minds of the Senecas as 
follows: — 

" Brother Con-heh-sautt : Yesterday, when you made 
joor proposals, the Oneidas accepted them, and thanked you. 
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They spoke for those Oneidas, Onondagas, and TuBcarom 
who all lie under one blanket.* We, the Senecas, have con- 
sidered them, and are now going to speak. 

" Yesterday, when you proposed four establishments, and 
that there should be three men for each, you mentioned the 
rewards to be given to a certain number who should learn 
quickest— of the biggest nations, six — ^while those who could not 
learn fast must be miserable. If you do right, you will give 
to all something to work with as fast as they learn, so that all 
may be supplied ; otherwise a strife will arise. But if all are 
to be supplied, all will be encouraged to learn. Another 
thing : — a great many of our people are poor women, who 
have no men in their families : now by supplying others in the 
manner we have suggested, the fields of the poor may be 
ploughed. This will rouse the minds of the whole nation to 
learn what the white people know. 

" You told us if we liked what you said we should say so : 
If it was deficient in any thing, we should tell what was 
wanting ; — if redundant, we should strike off. You mentioned 
the places for the establishments,— one was at Geneseo, and 
one at Oneida. We have considered that at Oneida there are 
a great many people, Tuscaroras and Oneidas, who can help 
one another ; — and that at Geneseo there are also Chieidas and 
Tuscaroras, who, being numerous, will want one establishment 
for themselves. We wish you to use them as you do the 
Senecas, that their minds may be easy. Perhaps they will 
learn quicker, so as to desire two establishments at Geneseo. 

" You must not suppose that we slight any thing that you 
have offered. We accept of all. It is all good. But we hope 
that you will not think of making establishments at Buffalo 
Creek, or Obeilstown,t at present. For there is some shaking| 
at the extremity of our house.§ There may be some danger 
to the persons who might be employed. 

• Live in one neighborhood. t O'Bail, — the CornpIanter*8 town, 

t Trouble. $ The border of their countxy. 
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" There is one thing which aB|^ ba «? gTMt adnatag* to 
ns, which you have not monciaiwdi &tt ii b Hnr-oSL TUt 
would help us greatly. We bMIW dw oniM of Mr. AKaft^ 
leaving our country.' He lold ns tbo reuon baora ba want 
away. And you and we all know ^mt bii nuH ii orer tho lia« 
agreed upon last sumtxier before job, and be bcs goaa awftj, 
he says, because he owns ncAilig. Allsu totd iu if Gownl 
WaahingtoD would buy the mill, pajmg bini JDK 'vriitt it eoil, 
itioightbeoui's, andbeallowadtoiUiidODoaTlaitd. And we 
should rejoice exceedingly if we coold bMonw tbo pio|>iotan 
of that mill. If General Wadbington wotikl baj it and pre it 
to us, the superintendent mi^it see to die appmseiaeiit of it- 

" You mentioned that this proflsloa WU ftr tboM of our 
nationa who live on this side at A» htkat. B«t portupa ovr 
brothera at Grand River, when tbej aae dHMe tUnga vaixviamA 
among us, may fdl in love witb dien, and want to come and 
join us. We therefore wish that the plan miqr be bo finmad 
«B to comprehend all. For OtaX peace is ia a weak, langoid 
eonditioD, just expiring, and m Woold Kn^ giting offintce to 
any of our brothers. There BB two Toadt ; paibl^ tbej OD 
the other side of the water! tnaj take our road, HeMfine 
we wish you to extend your invitation to the whole Six Nadons, 
and press them to join ns when peace shall take place. We 
diall desire the proposed establishments may be made at Bufialo 
and Alleghany. 

" It was the custom of our fathers, when they had finished 
any particular business, to talk over affairs of general conceni. 

* Cbsoeter AIlen,a toiy,wlio fled from Pmnijlvaiiia and Joined tbe Seneru. 
Hb wbb k mcHuter of iniquity, uxordin^ to Mary Jemison, tba while womtn, 
nboM life nwlBini ■ chapter deroted to him. Afler tho war he became a trader. 
Be had •erenl lucceiaJTO Indian wivei, and afterwBid married a white woman. 
Ha Doee drowsed a Dutch trader, and ccatuuined muiy other enormitin. He 
boik the fint mill at the Geoeaee bill, now Rocheiier, under the atubotity of 
Fhdpa and Goriiam, — they having lAlained a tpecial grant of a tenitoty at (hat 
jilaa, of the Indians, twelve by (wentj-four milen in extent, ibr " a miltyard !" 
AUaa tiltimalely fled fiom the United Statea, and died M Grand Biver. 
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Now we wish Congress to hasten to make peace with the hos- 
tile Indian j> who are alongside of us. We both have our eyes 
to the place where the trouble lies. This b aU we have to 
say."* 

This address has not been preserved because of its 
eloquence. It is a mere business recital, and claims no 
higher character. But it forms a feature in the history of 
this first eflbrt to introduce the blessings of civilization 
among the Six Nations, and it also serves to illustrate the 
views entertained at that time by a notable chief, who 
subsequently became one of the most steady and impla- 
cable opponents of that beneficent policy. It is therefore 
neither a useless document, nor out of place in this con- 
nexion. 

The speeches, or addresses, recited in the preceding 
pages of the present chapter, had been interchanged 
before the speech of Red-Jacket in reply to that of the 
President had been formally answered by Colonel 
Pickering, upon whom the duty of making such answer 
had devolved. The Colonel discharged this duty at an 
interview, appointed for the purjwse, on the 17th day of 
April. Under ordinary circumstances, involving matters 
of less imjx)rtance, a document of the length of Colonel 
Pickering's address, instead of being inserted entire in 
the text, would have been epitomized, or transferred 
to the appendix. But tlie address is so closely inter- 
woven with that benevolent feature of Washington's 
early Indian policy wliich contemplated their moral 

• The author is indebted to the researches of Joseph W. Moulton, Esq., for a 
copy of this speech. 



and social eIe«tion, and puses m icrvinr so mii^ 
&cts blended inth de Jodian reJatknis c^ die TJmleA 
States at the period' under conndeiatioiit doit its maettka 
at length seems to be requited. It aenwi to d a cidste, in 
language equally concise and cleaii the caoses, and tbe 
merits, of the War diOD Taging ^vidi die oosdHvestan 
Indians, while h discloaest in tefieafaing leliaf, die jotf 
and humane viewB of the .PreBtdeDt, and the policy hy 
which his adininistiatitm was madted, in n^azd, not nity 
to the Six Nationa, bat to the Taiions tiSbes of die abon* 
ginal family within the confines of die lepoblic. 

The chiefs having assembled, and die cooncQ been 
opened in due fbnn cm die day atxive stated, Cdonel 
Fickerbg addr<»8ed ihem as fcUows; — 

" Brdthebs or thb Vtrm NAVKira : Sonis days a^ Jtn 

deltrered your answer to ibe Prendcnt't tpeech. Aeorading 
to your custom, joo lepaated die prindpal patti of it, and 
expressed your thanJu for tlie friendly sentiments it contained, 
^rfaidi had made your hearts glad. You rejoiced that the 
Frendent considered you as freemen, and desired you to speak 
with freedom ; and tben you joined with the President in his 
wish that all the evils which had hitherto disturbed our peace ' 
might be buried in oblivion. You declared your beliuf that 
this island came from the Great Spirit, that you considered 
yourselves as in his presence, and that he is the proprietor 
of all. 

" BaoTflERB ! We, your white brethren, have the same be- 
lief; as Ho made, so He governs the world. He has so duposed 
events that we should meet at this place, to consult on those 
things which may prove blessings to you and your posterity. 
We, your brethren of the United States, rejoice that your 
hearts are thus inclined. Many good men have wished to see 
such a day, when the knowledge possessed 1^ the niiite people 
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might be introduced among you, the nations of this land. Such 
good men have long been searching, but with small auccesi, 
for a path by which this knowledge might be carried amongst 
you. Now wo tliink wo have discovered the true path ; and 
you begin to see it. But you must be very careful lest yon 
lose sight of it. Your nephews, the Stockbridge Indians, 
know the path so well that they can now walk on boldly ; and 
the Oneidas are following in their steps. By and by the path 
will be extended through all your countries, and I hope to see 
it so plainly marked that not one of all your nations shall 
miss it. 

" Brothers ! You not only see this path, but think it a 
good one ; and therefore you express your wishes to see the 
President's words verified to your childi'en and children's 
children. You observed thot we enjoyed all the good things 
of this life, and that you looked to us to make provision that 
the same might be enjoyed by your children. But you desired 
that this might be done by degrees. This is right. For you 
know when a traveller gets upon a new track that he can but 
just discern, if he hurries along he will be in danger of losing 
it altogether. 

" Brothers ! Some of you are grown old ; others are of 
my age ; and some arc much younger. But even the oldest of 
you may see many of your children walking in this new path. 
Look forward ten, fifteen, or twenty years ; for many of us 
may live so long ; and then we may see our children meet 
together and speak with one tongue. Or if your children are 
in your country, and our*s are Jure, yet they can then speak an 
paper, with the same ease and certainty as if they stood face 
to face. 

" Brothers ! Does not this thought give you pleasure ] 

" Brothers ! You took notice of what the President said 
to you relative to the war with the western Indians ; that he 
was not the cause of it, but lamented it ; and would be happy 
in the discovery of the means by which peace could be restored. 
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I 
You iben wished me to point oot to joa what I Aoaf^ was 
the real cause of the war. 

" Brothers ! This perhaps WOOld be a diflknlt talk. Wa 
have heard that tho minds of dM weatani JaXtgrn ham baan 
dialurbed on account of their lanclf, irinoh at the traatf of 
peace with Great Britain, fell within tite hoandaiy of dw 
Uuited States. But as it baa «na been oar Mn»g deaira. to 
establish peace, and to remofs em; eaiu* of jwlouj and 
discontent — I now solemnly deolaiv to 700 tiiat we dbum none 
of those lands, except such of diem aa We bsTe ponhaaed at 
tiealies held with tlie Indiani, who, aa owners, mtdeitook to 
sell the m. All other lands of the Indiana we renoaace. The 
President, with his own mouth, has made dwaamedeclanrtioii; 
and if you loot into the great parchnmit iriudi he gave As 
Cornplanler, you will see it under hia band. ZiOt this be 
atrongly impressed on your mind. Bnt I am ittftmned that 
some of the western Indians «4k> jinoad widi the Britiab and 
took up the hatchet sixteen yeBis ago, haTe nerer laid it down 
to this day. Yet measures were taikem by Congress fiv making 
peace with a!l the Indian niduns,— with dioae at the weat- 
ward as well as ^rith you : and mnnera were irat at die 'same 
time to invite them to a treaty. The like invitation boa been 
■ereisl dmea renewed. But the Miami and Wabash Indians 
nerer would attend. The only nations at the westward who 
have entered into treaties with us, are the Shawanese, about 
nx years ago, at a council fire at the mouth of the Miami, 
which runs into the Ohio, and the Delawarca, Wyandots, Ot- 
tawas, and Chippewaa, who attended tho treaty at Fort 
Mcintosh, seven years ago, and ceded part of their lands ; and 
the Pottawattamies and Sacs, who, with the Delawarea, Wy- 
andots, Ottawas, and Chippewas, attended the treaty at Musk- 
ingum, about three years ago, when the treaty at Fort Mcin- 
tosh was renewed and confirmed. About two years ago a 
fresh messenger was sent to the hostile Indians, to invite them 
to a treaty of peace : but they refused to come, and repeated 
their outrages with increased violence. 
12 
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« Brothers ! It will surprise you to hear that these hosdk 
Indians, in their various incursions on our frontiers since we 
made peace with the British, have kiUed upward of one thou- 
sand five hundred of our defenceless men, women and chil- 
dren ! I speak not of %varriors ; — ^but only of quiet, hannleis 
people, who were following their peaceable employments. 
Such is our information. After all these things could we do 
otherwise than send armies into their country 1 It is true we 
have been unfortunate. But we are not discouraged, though 
we desire to put an end to the war. For what good can 
arise from the continuance of it 1 We want nothing which be- 
longs to the hostile Indians. Why then should they continue 
their depredations ? If any of tliem have made war on account 
of the lands purchased of them since the peace made with the 
Britbh, I can only say that the Great Council of the United 
States appointed Commissioners to treat with them on that 
subject, and to give them a large quantity of goods. A num- 
ber of chiefs signed tlie deeds ; and from the reports of the 
Commissioners it ^vas supposed the lands were fairly obtained. 
And in consequence thereof, large tracts have since been sold. 
Some to the citizens of the United States, and some to the 
people of your ancient Father, the King of the French, who 
have gone and built liouses and planted com in that country. 
Hence vou see how difficult it would be to restore that land 
to the Indians, even if those chiefs who signed the deeds were 
not a complete representation of the nations who owned the 
land. But there is one thing which the United States, who 
desire nothing but what is just, will cheerfully do. They will 
attentively hear the complaints of the western Indians ; they 
will re-examine the treaties, and incjuire into the manner in 
which they were conducted ; and if the complaints of the 
western Indians appear to be well founded, the United States 
will make them ample compensation for their lands. They 
will do more. The ITnited States, so far from desiring to in- 
jure the western Indians, would rather do them good ; and 
cheerfully impart to tliem that knowledge and those arts which 
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jaa are boiv convinced wiQ be ■ 

and wbich you have cordiaDj agKod to MMpt. 

" Brothers! What rtA te obUmdm to n IBOA gOoil 
Axe tbey not the jcalousiai and prajndiaM aDtntaiBad bj dw 
western Indiana against tlio Uaited StMeal Ab Afx^ W* 
wished for their dcrstnictiOB;-«-or if tbajkad baao iRxagad, 
that we were determiaed atmr to do lAmt vu ngbC Bat 
these obstacles would vaiiUi, if wto eooU paiwJ o than to 
come near enough to heaX oor 'nnoe. Fiv thc^ WOoU BDCa 
find it to be tbe voice of jafldcet ^™*!*™i and p«aa& 

*'BROTitBR!s! You haveai«gaKStotiMp80^af7«are«Hi 
color, and you are the frieods <^ the United States. PariiBpa 
as friends to both parties, yoo nacj iam it in yaax power, and 
be disposed to speak to the western ladians, to immnoe 
them that war is not necaaaty to.OBMa them to obtaiM Jos- 
tice ; and that the United Statea haT* ao deioie td lOTa og e 
the injuries tbey have receired. 

" Brothers ! Some of ifou woe once oor enemloB : but 
sow you are our friends ; and you hftTO strong proof of the 
kindness of our hearts toward joo. In like manner letpaaee 
take place with the westain Indians, and tbej will immedi- 
ately find US e'lually kind to them. 

" Brothers I Peiiiaps some of the western Indians have 
itever yet disdnctly heard our voice inviting them to peace. 
Possibly our white runners did not go near enough to make 
them all hear; or perhaps the noise of the guns prevented 
tlieii hearing. But it may be in your power to go among 
diem and put your voice directly into their ears. 

" Brothers ! I mention this matter to you, because it is im- 
portant to us, your friends, and to the people of your own 
color. If you please you can consider of it. But you are 
perfectly free to speak and to act according to your own 
jndgmenL 

" Brothbbb ! You mentioned some other things in your 
speech, which I have duly attended to ; but it would be tedious 
to repeat them aU. However, as you referred to the trea^ of 
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peace made between us and the British, and gave your opinion, 
that if all the articles of it were completely fulfilled, the diffi- 
culties with the western Indians would cease :* I will just 
observe, that although every thing in that treaty is not accom- 
plished, yet the peace between us and the British is not there- 
by disturbed. We constantly trade together, and maintain a 
friendly intercourse with each other ; and all remaining differen- 
ces will doubtless bo quietly settled. This being the case, those 
must be bad peoplo who make a handle of those differences to 
encourage the Indians to war. Such bad men, whatever may 
be their pretences, are equally enemies to tho Indians and to 
us." 

To tills wise and conciliatory speech, breathing 
throughout a spirit of benevolence and justice, the two 
chiefs, Farmers'-Brother and Red-Jacket, rejoined in 
succession, and at the same interview, — a circumstance 
rather remarkable in Indian diplomacy. Farmers'- 
Brother spoke as follows ; first to his own people : — 

" l^ROTHERs OP THE FivE Nations, attend while I address 
myself in your presence to my Brother Con-neh-sauty, the 
Heprescntalive on this occasion, of the thirteen United States. 

Turniijg then to Colonel Pickering, he proceeded: — 

*' Brother ! Yo\i have this day spoken to us. Your speech 
has lieen loni^. As a part of it referred to what you had before 
communicated to us at large, we shall not now make any re- 
ply. But in the close of your talk to us, you mentioned one 
subject of gieat importance, which related to the state of die 
hostile Indians toward the setting sun. You gave us your 
opinion of the causes of their being in a hostile state ; — we shall 
now assign some reasons, as they lie in our minds. 

* This was the opinion of Fisher Ames. See his masterly speech upon the 
question of ratifying Mr. Jay^s treaty. 
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" Brother ! You desired us to apeak our ininda freely upon 
ibia subject, aa we were a free and independent people. We 
tfaaak you for the declaration. We shall do it. Your Brothera 
of the Five Nations have been exceedingly distressed in their 
minds since your peace with the British, that things al the 
westward were not settled to your saliaiaction. We shall now 
assign but a few of the principal reasons of the hostilities in that 
quarter ; for there will bo no time to descend to all the par- 
liculare. 

" Brother ! Continue to hear us. It is true there was s 
treaty held at Fort Molnlosh, where were a few deputies from 
several nations composed of such as were hunting round in 
the bush 1 and not of the real cbiefe." About a year after 
this, s largo delegation of the Five Nations went into the 
Sfaawanesc country, where a great council was called, from all 
the nations in that quarter. Ailer sonte time spent in coun- 
selling, and it being diliicult to continue longer in so great a 
body, for want of provisions ; the warriors went out to get 
something to season their broth, and to cover their feet. At 
the same time some runners were sent out to call iu distant 
nations. And behold ! at this juncture, the Big-Knife came 
into their country, to the very town where they were assem- 
Ued, and took and destroyed the tovni, killed all the old 
chiefs, and extbgiuahed the council-fire. This happened 
bat one season after the treaty held at Fort Mcintosh. I 
aay that this extingubhed the couDcil-fiTe, which was then 

* Thi* aeiit; ms Degotiated by Gen. St. Clair, is 1785. The Indiu* em 
■finward, at well the natioDs uid lo have been lepretented, ai the Six Nationa, 
coBlended thai it wai not (he remit of B lair nrgoliadao, — in other word*, aa 
Famer'a-Brother maintained, they held ihal ihe nadoDB conccmed were not 
propeH J Tepietented, and they therelbre contended that the treaty vaa not binding. 
It iai donbileii been the policy of the Indiana, both the Six Nationa and thoag 
of the Dortb-weit, lo act logelber in one grand eonfodeiacy, but General St. Clair 
■Tailed hinuelf of a moinent of jealousy between them, and deiteraudy can- 
tiired to inititute (eparate negotiatioiii. Still ibe great body of the Indiana 
wne nerei aatiiEed with that procedure. Sea letter of Gen. St. Clair 10 tba 
FiaaUsnt. Indian State Fapen, loLi., p. 10-11. 
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kindled for the purpose of a general peace. For, shockiiig to 
tell ! tho Big-Knife killed the old chief who had then in biB 
hands the treaty of Fort Mcintosh, and the flag of the United 
States then received. Hence we conceive that the Virginians 
themselves at that time broke the peace.* 

" After this, we of the Five Nations, and Delawares, and 
others, moved the council fire to the place called the Standing 
Stone. And we, your brothers of the Five Nations, endea- 
vored to quiet their disturbed minds, speaking to them of the 
disaster which had befallen them. 

" Now at this removed council fire, the Wyandot and Dela- 
warcs replied to us of the Five Nations, in the following 
manner : — 

" * See, Brothers ! While you are kindling these councQ 
' fires in the bushes, evil has come upon us. We expected it 
' would be so ; and we therefore must blame you, for having 
' so much confidence in the Big-Knife. Moreover, we must 
' thank you that you have come so far into our country, and are 
' now at the place where the ancient council fire was kindled, 
' the light of which reached to the clouds, and was seen by all 
' the Five Nations. We are glad that you still talk to us upcm 

* It is difficult to asccrtiiin with certainty to what transaction the speaker here 
refers. Bi:t it is most lik(»ly lio was speaking of a friendly town of Indians, 
called the Piankeshaws, living upon the Wabash. In a report upon the Indian 
reli'itions of llic countrv', by General Knox, Secretary of War, to the President, 
dated June 15, 1789, it is remarked that since the conclusion of the revolution- 
ary war, in 1703, tlie United States had formed no treaties with the Indians of 
the Wabash coimtn.-, and that lioslilities had almost constantly existed between 
the people of Kentucky and the said Indians. " Tho injuries and murders," 
said tho Secretary, " have been so reciprocal, that it would be a point of eriti' 
eal invetttigation to know on which nidc they have been the greatest.^' Tho 
Secretary added, — " Some of the inhabitants of Kentucky, during the past year, 
(1788,) roused by recent injuries, made an invasion into the W'abash country*, 
and, possessing an cr^ual aversion to all bearing the name of Indians, they de- 
stroyed a number of peaceable Piankeshaws, who pride<l themselves on their 
attachment to the Unlte<l States." I.s it cause of wonder, then, that tho less en- 
lightened savages, who were liable to such treatment, should look upon " all 
tho whites with equal aversion?" 
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' tha subject of a general peace, and that n* ikmVt HQl tM 
' our endeavors to effect it among all the ladian Turimil tn Ail 

" Our elder brother, the Mohawk, then apokei Igid gnw AMB 
great tbanlu, that they vould still endeator t» ^^Htth piwakt 
and promised to write the Confess on the waJQ^. 

" Bbother ! The Five Nations were Ae OMW «f dw M- 
tendance on the treaty at the Falls of Mtiakiagw)). Soma gf 
us went by Fort Pitt, to take all in that raOUt. Tbew fiist 
arrived at Muskingum. Another party ivsnt ij DetnnCi to 
bting all irom that quarter. At length, wfacw m b«d nrind 
at the place called tiie Hi^ Hills, it wu Sfitemiaoi tfwt tt 
runner should be sent to Muskingum to ibiow die iMWiieH of 
the treaty. Accordingly, Captain David, of tba HlobHrk If*" 
ti<m, who is since dead, was chosen for this |N)|poas. 

" When the runner went to the p!ad« (wliicb ira at ifca 
mouth of the Muskinispjm) and was retunds^ ha nst &» mm 
body at the Falls, (which was about half vray.) goiag oa to 
the council fire. Captain David brought bick a large piece of 
writing. And when it was read, (as it vna by Brant,) all that 
it spoke was in regard to their lands ; and diey fennd diat aU 
the Commissioner wanted was to get their landa. This dia- 
tnibed all their minds, — when they found all that was wanted 
was to get their lands, — and it shocked the minds of the Five 
Nations. 

" AU the Indians then went back, except the Senecas, and 
one out of each other of the Five Nations, and some of the 
Delawares and Wyandots. These went on to the council fire 
of tJie Commissioner, because it had been burning all the sea- 
son, waiting for them. Here their minds were made uneasy, 
because the Commissioner marked out their lands as he saw fit, 
and just told them what he did, saying, " I am going to have so 
much." The Five Nations tried to assist those nations, but 
could not For the Commissioner said, I have nothing to do 
widi you, the Five Nations, but only with these other nations 
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who own the lancb. Then our mincb sank within us, and we 
said no more. 

" Then the Commissioner marked off big pieces, describing 
them, and said, so much I must have. The nations meant to 
have the line run along the heads of the small creeks, running 
into the Alleghany ; but the Commissioner said that was not 
enough, but that he wanted the line to run so far back as to 
go upon the heads of the waters running into Lake £rie ; 
and he extended it accordingly toward the Mississippi. 

" Brother ! You said perhaps the voice of the runner of 
the United States had not gone near enough to the western 
Indians for them to hear it. This was the ease. 

** Brother ! You desired us to speak our minds freely upon 
this subject, to wit : the causes of the uneasiness among the 
western Indians. We have now candidly related to you 
from step to step these facts ; which from small beginnings 
have increased to an extensive broach of our peace. 

'' Brother ! Possess your mind in peace. This matter 
does not immediately concern us«^but you desired us to speak. 

The Farmers'-Brother having ended, Red-Jacket rose 

and spoke as follows : — 

" Brother Con-neu-sauty, who have been appointed by 
the President to represent the United States in the business 
on which we wore invited, now attend ! 

" You spoke to us on our first arrival ; and a few days 
since you opened the whole business which respects our 
national happiness. After this, you adverted to the troubled 
state of the nations at the westward; and mentioned what vou 
supposed were the causes of those troubles among the various 
nations in that quarter ; and you desired us to speak our minds 
freely on this subject. 

"Brother: You have heard the two principal causes of 
those troubles. Those two causes, as we apprehend, were 
these, — the destroying of the tovm by Big-Knife, and kiUing 
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tile old man, while ike nations were rnet counselling for peace ; 
and the smallness of the number who attcuded the treaty at 
Muskingiiin, and the affair of the lands. For we, tJie Five 
Nations, had to give up our judgments to what the Commia- 
iianer dictated, and that was the reason there were so many 
lumes to the writing. 

" Brother : You have now heard the causes of the uneasi- 
ness among the western Indians ; you said you wished to know 
the causes Of those hostilities, that you might remove them. 
Here they are, as we consider them. Kow it is our wish that 
the President and Congress would exert themselves to remove 
them. You have manifested a desire to put the burthen of 
bringing you and the western Indians together, upon our shoul- 
ders ; hut it ia loo heavy for us to bear without your assistance. 

" Brother ; Continue to hoar ! We are not ah!e to go 
fenvard with this great business alone. Therefore, if you earn- 
Mdy wish for tlie restoration of peace as your words have ex- 
pressed, let us have some assbtance. Let there be one voice 
between you and tlie British, who are by our fireside, to effect 
thid object. True, you have drawn a line between them and 
you ; and the line comes near to us. But we think you ara 
too prood to act together upon this buwness. And unless you 
go to the western Indians, how will you convince them that 
70a mean to do them justice t 

" Brother : We of the Five Nations have not settled all 
the af&irs pertaining to our peace, — and it will give great joy 
to our minds if you can extend peace to the western nations. 
What we have proposed, we diink would be a healing medi- 
cme. Therefore, when we have completed our business with 
70U, we shall be glad to communicate this to the people of our 
color to the westward. 

" Brothsx : While you are yet hearing, lot us rembd you 
of your own words, — ' verily you must love those of your 
* own color : and we believe also that you are friends to us.' 

" Brother ; You have spoken truly : we do love both, — we 
13 



ttiyovPMtilSnlniiytDStaiirii^yourreridoiieB boro yondMNuS 
hm wdl M, tfdl Mged, and wdl dodied, aoKl dittl pwin€iiit 
dKNiM be fbzBidied to your wireii asid.fii^^ 

** I psrtdw of your sorrow on accoimt tbat it kas pleaidt 
tSttf CfaEiBHt E^pbft to take fixnn you two ot your xniiiiber Inr. 
Amb^ ttnoe your xesiaeiiGCf in tnui caty*^ I bsve oflrcbxed dM 
jo«r taaia ahoold be wiped awi^ aifeoording to yonr euatOMb 
mad Aat pwaea t a ahonld be aent to die lehtiona of tbe d»» 



" Obt fin.. ■» .11 ia the !»»& of our M.k«r, nd «» iMtt 
pttt widi tbern iriieueTer be ahaD demand tbenv-nuid die air- 
^ven moat mimii to erantft diay cannot pretent 

^ Httviaf bappfl^ aetded an yonr biiabieaa» and being aboitt 
to letom la your own conntry, I wiab yon a pleaaant jomnei^ 
aad dbat yon may aafidy retmn to your famiBeai after ao loi^ 
«JQ«iBej/and find diem m good bealdL 

*0hm midflr my band, at die tatj of Philadelphia, diia 
tmmtfSiOi ^ ct Apnl, 1792. 

(E^ned) . GEO. WASHZNGTON." 

The conferences were finally dosed on die SOdi of 
April, to the mutual satisfaction of both parties. The 
chie& had not only agreed to try, with their people, to 
become civilized, but had likewise stipulated to send a 

* One of the cfaaefr to whose decease Greneral Waahington here referred was 
FetCT Jaquette, a leading sachem of the Oneidas, who died on the 19th of Marchi 
•oon after the deputation arriYed in Philadelphia. Peter had heen taken to 
France hy the Marquis de la Fayette, (on that nobleman's return home after the 
doae of the revolutionary war,) where he received an education. The Pomsyl- 
TaidaGaxette of that day thus described the funeral of the chief: — " His funeral 
attended from Oder's hotel to the Presbyterian burying grotmd in Mulbeny- 
The corpse was preceded by a detachment of the light infantry of the 
€i!tf, with arms reversed, drums muffled, and the music playing a solemn dirga. 
The oocpse was followed by six of the chiefs as mourners, succeeded by all the 
w aiiio i s ; the reverend clergy of all denominations ; Secretary of War, and the 
feodemfln of the war department ; offioen of the federal army, and of the 
Bifitia ; and a nomber of citizens.'' 
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Strong deputation to their brethren in the Miami coontxy, 
for the purpose of bringing them, if possible, into a more 
pacific disposition. Colonel Pickering delivered a part- 
ing speech to them, embracing their instructions as to 
their contemplated mission. The hostile Indians had 
imbibed the idea, — or rather it had been insinuated into 
their minds by the officers of the British Indian service 
in Upper Canada, — ^that the United States were claiming 
the fee of their whole domain south of the great lakes, 
and east of the Mississippi. Of this idea Red-Jacket 
and his associates were charged to disabuse them, and 
to show them by maps with which they were provided, 
that the United States claimed no farther nor other por- 
tions of the soil than were comprehended in the several 
purchases actually made by treaty, including, of course, 
the treaties of Fort Mcintosh and Fort Harmar, or 
Muskingum. But it should here be remembered that 
the Indians invariably protested against the fairness and 
validity of the two last mentioned trealies ; and were 
then in arms to compel the United States to regard the 
Ohio as their actual western boundary. Nevertheless, 
the chiefs departed in good spirits, and great hopes were 
entertained that their western mission would be attended 
by auspicious results.* 

* It was during this visit to Philadelphia that General Washington presented 
Red-Jacket with the large silver medal, bearing his likeness, which the chief 
wore until hia death, and of which he was so proud. Soon after the arrival of 
the chief*, General Knox directed a miHtary suit of clothes to be delivered to 
each of them, including a cocked hat, &c., as worn by tlic officers of the army. 
When Red-Jacket's suit was tendered to him, he requested the bearer to inform 
General Knox that he could not consistently wear the dress, becaiue be was a 
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The membera of this deputation arrived at Bti^o 
Creek eaxly in June ; but although returning with the 
most amicable feelings tliemselves, their people were 
found in a very different condition of tetnper. Many of 
the young Seneca iffarriors wcro among the hostile In- 
dians ; but it appeared that tlie commander of Fort Jef- 
ferson had succeeded in winning some of them to the 
cause of the United States, and a scout of the hostile 
Indians bad been cut off by their assistance. This 
a£Eiir had caused great uneasiness among the Six Ntt- 
tjona, and their resentment against the commander of 
Fort Jefierson was kindled to exasperation, because, n» 
they alleged, "he had excited some of their thoughtless 
young- men to slrilie the tomahawk into the heads of 
their brothers." Old Fiah-Carrier, the principal chief 
of the CayugaS) and a man of gieat consideration among 
his nation, was for a time after this occurrence escoed- 
ingly disafiected ; as indeed were the whole Cayuga and 
S^^eca nations. Being advised of this critical state erf" 
things. General Chapin, the efficient and influential agent 
for the Six Nations, whose residence was at Canan- 



wuAma, — ■ dril officer,— end not ■ *ar<faief. He d«nAt« icqoMted AU ■ 
difiennl mit might be given to him, moie laitabla lo hii gntian. Still be iiuiit«d 
0* Itcepiiig ihe nnlitaiy clothe* tnilil the other dma wu protided for him. But 
wksB tbe plnn drau «u brought, and the ragiOHDnli ului Uc in eacbwigs, M 
declined delivering ibem up, — coolly lemukinf (hat ilthimgh u a ■achem be 
could not wear a military ludform in time of peace, ]>et in the time of war the 
Ml 111 II m joined ^e nrrion, and hemxild tbereTore keepitnndl a war dunild 
Imak out, wbea he could asaunrt it with eStiM prapiie^. Jlf^S. of Tlurwat 
Monit. Red-Jackel bad two bnlhan upon ihii deputadoa, via : So-o-niib-iboD- 
wa, (A Oceat Bieadi,) aod Sot-soiHiUF«-wa, (A Qnat Dortaien.}— OU MS. a/ 
Cetana PUkeriitg. 
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daigua, hastened to Buffalo Creek, and by much exer- 
tion succeeded in allaying the anger of the Cayuga chief, 
and tranquillizing the minds of the Indians. Such in- 
deed was the change wrought in the mind of the Fish- 
Carrier, that be promised to recall those of his waiiiorB 
who had joined the hostiles.* He; also acceded to the 
measure of sending the proposed deputation of chiefs 
to the Miami country ; but owing to the extreme delibe- 
ration of their movements, their frequent counselling, 
and their dilatory manner of conducting business, the 
messengers did not depart westward until the middle of 
September, Yet these delays arose from no farther re- 
luctance on the part of the Indians to enter upon the 
mission. The deportment of the federal government 
toward them, and the agreeable manner in which they 
had passed their time in Philadelphia, had completely 
won their friendship,— -even that of the dissembling 
Red-Jacket, who never afterward gave any good reason 
for doubting his constancy upon that point. He was 
himself one of the deputation which proceeded to the 
west, as also was the Cornplanter, 

Meantime, justly appreciating his great talents, and 
reckoning much upon his influence among the north- 
western tribes, the government of the United States, by 
much exertion, had succeeded, after the departure of the 
Seneca delegation, in persuading Joseph Brant, the Mo- 
hawk chief, and the war-captain of the whole Iroquois 
confederacy, to visit Philadelphia, for the purpose, if 

* Letter from General Israel Chapin to the Secretaxy at War. Indian State 
Papers, p. 241. 
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possible, of despatching him also to the Miami country 
as, a messenger of peace. Brant did not leave Upper 
Canada, to visit the seat of the American goverament, 
without encountering much opposition from Sir John 
Johnson and other ofiBcers in the British service. But 
he nevertheless performed the journey, was respectfully 
received by the federal authorities at Philadelphia, and 
was ultimately induced to undertake the western mJa- 
sion. Taking Grand River in the way on his return, he 
was prostrated by a fit of sickness, and rendered unable, 
during that season, to fulfil his engagement. 

Nor at that time, probably, would a visit, even from 
him, have been attended by any particular benefit. The 
hostile Indians were met in council by Red-Jacket and 
his associates at the Au Glaize, on the Miami river of 
Lake Erie, but were found in a most implacable humor. 
In his anxiety for a pacification, the President had sent 
other messengers of peace to traverse the Wabash 
country, among whom were the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, 
General Rufus Putnam, Colonel Hardin, Major Trueman, 
and another o£Bcer named Freeman. The last men- 
ticHied three of these messengers had been intercepted 
and murdered. The hostile council was large, and no 
white man was Eidmitted to its dehberationa, save the 
noted Simon Girty, whom, at the expense of their own 
character, the Wyandots considered as one of them- 
gelves. The Shawanese were the only speakers on the 
side of the hostile chiefs, and Red-Jacket alone was 
pennitted to open his lips in behalf of the pacifica- 
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tors.* The following passage fiom the address of the 
Shawanese to the Six Nations sufficiently illustrates^ 
temper by which they were then governed :— 

" Eldest Brothers I You come to us with your opinm, 
and the voice of the United States. It is your mind to put an 
end to all hostilities. Brothers ! now we will relate what took 
place last fall in our country. General Washington sent an 
army into our country, which fell into our hands. Their 
orders were thus : to proceed into our country as far as the 
Miami towns, to the Glaize ; thence to Detroit, but not to 
molest the King's people ; and if the army should meet any 
people that appeared friendly, to leave them behind their 
backs without harm. 

'' The President of the United States must Mrell know why 
the blood is so deep in our paths. We have been informed 
that he has sent messengers of peace on these bloody roads^ 
who fell on the way.t And now, as he knows that road to be 
bloody, no communication can take place through that bloody 
way, as there is a path through the Six Nations' country, 
which is smooth and easy. If he wants to send the voice of 
peace, it must come through that road. 

" Elder Brothers ! We have been informed the President 
of the United States thinks himself the greatest man on this 
island. We had tliis country long in peace before we saw 
any person of a white skin. We consider the people of the 
white skin the younger." 

There were no stenographers present at that council, 
and it is therefore impossible to repoit as to the manner 
in which Red-Jacket acquitted himself. But as he was 

* Letter from the Secretary at War to the President, Dec. 6, 1792. See In- 
dian State Pupcrs, p. 322. 

t Alluding to tlie murders of Hardin, Trueman, and Freeman, as just men- 
tioned in the text. 
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the only speaker in the cause of peace, he doubtless 
participated in the debates often. The result was a 
stipulation for an armistice during the winter, and for 
the holding of a treaty with the United States at the 
Mami rapids in the ensuing spring, " at any time after 
the leaves were out." But as a basis of the negotiation 
they insisted sturdily upon the status quo ante bellum^^ 
contending that they had still a claim upon a portion of 
the territory east of the Ohio, and that under no circum- 
stances would they consent to any farther western bound- 
ary than the line of that river. Such was the determi- 
nation of which Red-Jacket and his associates were the 
bearers on their return. A report of the whole pro- 
cedure, drawn up in the Indian style, was forwarded to 
the President, accompanied by an address from the Six 
Nations, praying the government of the United States 
to commission messengers to treat upon the basis pro- 
posed. They besought the President to send agents 
** who were men of honesty, not proud land-jobbers, 
but men who loved and desired peace." They also 
suggested that the agents should be " attended by some 
friend or Quaker," — a proposition which, as will pre- 
sently appear, was adopted.* 

The deputation returned to Buffalo Creek about the 
middle of November, and the results of their mission 



• The report of this deputation, as returned in form, and rendered into Eng- 
lish by Mr. Parish, the interpreter, is a curious document. Sec Appendix, [A]. 
The council at the Glaize was very large, including representations from thirty- 
seven nations beyond the Canadian territory, — as also, chiefs from " the Gora 
country," who were occupied the whole season in travelling thither. 

14 
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wexe forwarded tx) Philadelphia, by Mr. Jasper Parish, 
the interpreter. Red-Jacket was desirous of visitiDg 
Philadelphia as the bearer of despatches himself, but 
considerations of economy induced General Chapin, the 
Indian Agent, to dissuade him fiom that purpose,-— a 
circumstance which was regretted by the Secretary at 
Wax.* 

The armistice for which the Miamis and Shawanese 
had stipulated was not very rigidly observed. The 
paths were not only made bloody by frequent murders, 
but at least one sharp and considerable action was fought, 
late in the fall, between an aiwy of Indians and a de- 
tachment of Kentucky volunteers, commanded by Mar 
jor Adair, in which the former were rather checked than 
defeated. 

The reply of the President to this proposition of the hos- 
tile Indians was by them considered evasive, and cre- 
ated great dissatisfaction. They even charged the dele- 
gates from the Six Nations with not having advised the 
American government, in good faith, of their exact de- 
termination. The consequence was the convocation of 
another council of tlie belligerent confederates, in which 
they reiterated the conditions upon which only they 
would agree to treat, in more positive language than be- 
fore ; and they admonished the President to send for- 
ward no commissioners, unless prepared to negotiate 
upon the prescribed basis. Commissioners were, never- 
theless, appointed, who proceeded by the way of Alba- 

*^ Letter of Grenerai Knox to the President. 
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ny to Niagara, and thence to Sandusky, to meet the In- 
dians at Au Glaize. Moved by the benevolence of their 
principles, the Quakers, likewise, of Pennsylvania, 
spontaneously, and before the desire to that eflect, of 
ihe Six Nations, was known to them, appointed a depu- 
tation from their pacific order, to proceed to Detroit 
and exert their influence in the cause of peace." Both 
commJEsions were alike ineffective. The Indiana gath- 
ered at the Au Glaize in great numbers, and in the 
worst possible humor. And although the greatest chief- 
tain of their race, in modem times, Joseph Brant, waa 
there, and exerted himself to the utmost to accomphsh a 
genera) pacification, the effort was unavailing. The 
Indians would not relax one iota from their original 
determination to make the Ohio the ullima thule of 
white possession and civilization. The commissioners 
could of course entertain no such proposition, and after 
nearly the entire year (1793) had been consumed, they 
retnmed fiom their bootless errand. Meantime, after 
the defeat of St. Clair, the command of the army had 
been confided to General Wayne, who evinced the ut- 
most energy in ita re-organization. He was already in the 
Indian country, at the time when the negotiation failed, 
and immediately thereafter preparations were made 
for opening another campaign, on the return of spring, 

* Thr comiDUnoBna sppoiBted \i] Uie goTBrnmani were Genen] BenJuBui 
Lincoln, Beierly RsBdolpb, uid Colonel Timotlij Pickering. The Quiker gen- 
tlemen depQied upoa iba miuion were John Paiiih, WiUiam S»ary, and John 
DEott, of Pbiladelpluai Jacob Lindiey, of We«tcbe*ter county; ud Joaepb 
Hoon umI WilUun Hwubonie, of Hvtr-ltavj. 
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(1794,) with aU the Tigpr the g ov en u nent ccmld put 

forth. That campaign was ahort and brilliant. Afiu 

several rather severe affiurs in the eariy* part of the 

summer, the fierce battle fongfat by Wayne, at die 

rapids of the IkGamis, on the SOtfa of August, crowned 

by a signal victoiy, put an end to hostilities. This batr 

tie was not fought against the Indians alone. They 

were assisted by " a mixed multitude" of tones and 

refugees from the United States ; half-breeds, French and 

English fur-traders, and odiers^ residing at Detioit and 
in the wild regions beyond. The action was, moreover, 

fought almost under the guns of a British fort, which the 
assurance of Governor Sinclair had caused to be elected 
thus &r within the territory of the United States, and 
between the commander of which and (General Wayne 
a sharp correspondence ensued. The American Gen^ 
ral was so greatly exasperated at the conduct of the 
British officers and agents in that quarter, that he could 
scarcely desist from laying siege to the fort itself. 
There were several skirmishes between scouting par- 
ties, after the battle, — affording Wayne an excuse to lay 
waste the country of the Miamis, which was well culti- 
vated for the distance of fifty miles. Colonel M*Kee, 
an influential officer in the British Indian department, 
had extensive possessions there, which were ravaged 
and his buildings laid in ashes. Wayne continued to 
occupy the country for a whole year aften^'ard, at the 
close of which the definitive treaty of Greenville was 
concluded with the Indians, which was of a character 
perfectly agreeable to the United States. 
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Farther diflicultiM with Uh! Six NalioDi, occBnoned by PemuvtvaniB— Gmt 
Couscil ■[ CanandoigUB — Tniabl»af the Oiuridi) — Detcriplion aflhe Unlhei^ 
ise— Opening of ihe Grand Coundl— CereniDnici of coiulolcmtDt— Visit of 
Jemima Wilkiiuoo— Speeches in Council — Jemims ipenk* — Spetth of ihe 
WDnwD to Colone] FicLccriflg-^Freftflnce of a iuppoHcd spy — Htt diAnii««Q]^ 
CorrespoudeBie coBcemiog him — New> of Wnjne's victory — In effect upon 
the Intliani— DiRiFulliei and jealouiiei amans tbs IndisDS thtnttptvei— Ci'lo- 
nel FickEring dcterminr* to bring them to a deciiioD — Indians appeal to the 
Quaken— Spwch of HedJnckel to them, and alto to Colonel Piclieting in 
Council — ForthpT proceeding! — Diffioultiei with ComplBnlei^ — Contluaion of 
tbe Tnaiy — DiMoIutitm of the Council — Eicellenl conduct of the Quaken. 

The tennination of the war between the United States 
and the north-western Indians was mentioned at the 
close of the preceding chapter, in anticipation of the 
regular historical prugreaa of these memoirs. But the 
name of the Seneca orator, Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, does not 
occur in connection with that war, or with any other 
public event during the year 1793. In February of the 
next year, {1794,) he was present at a council convened 
at Buffalo Creek, at the instance of the federal govern- 
ment, for the purpose of yet farther conciliating the good 
feelings of the Senecas and Cayugas. The wayward- 
ness of the Indian character is such, and tbe desire of 
their young men is always so strong to be upon the wax- 
palh at every opportimity, that the most assiduous and 
watchful exertions were constantly necessary to keep 
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the Senecas and Cayogai from joiniqg die beDigaeDtB 
m Motw^— and these eflbrts were 011I7 ciowiied widi 
partial success at the best The applianoes of die ggv^ 
emment, on this occasion, consisted of a liberal distiK 
bution of presents, — partkmlarly of dodiing. But the 
eagle eyes of the British officers in Canada were upon 
eyeiy moyement of the Six Nadons, and such was die 
lingeiing attachment of die Senecas fiir dieir ancient 
allies, or such their actual and condnoed attachment to 
them, that no council could be held npoft that fionder 
■without die presence of one or more representatives of 
diecrown. Indeed, his Britannic Mqesty's offibers were 
determined that no peace should be concluded, unlesB 
they might be the principal agents in eflbcdng iL At 
about the time now under consideradon, the cdebnted 
Colrael Jdm Butler, of Wyoming menuny, declared 
that the only way to make peace wxdi the Tndiane was 
to apply to Lord Dorchester,* Governor General of die 
Canadas, and Commander-in-chief at Quebec, for the 
appointment of a commission of British officers to desig- 
nate the boundary between the United States and the 
Indians, and assist in the negotiation of a trea^, to be 
guaranteed to the Indians by Great Britain.t Propo- 
sitions so arrogant on the one side, and an acquiescence 
in which would have been so degrading on the other, 
were of course spumed with indignation. Still, the af» 
fairs of the war were discussed at the council ; but Joseph 

* The Sir Guy Carleton of the rerolationazy war. 
t MaiMchusetU Hiitorical CoUectioDf , vol. i. p. 287. 
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Brant was the principal Indian speaker, while Red- 
Jacket enacted only a subordinate and unimportant part. 
He came more pronunently before the public in the 
following autumn, at the great and memorable coun- 
cil held with the Six Nations at Canandaigua* General 
Wayne had not closed the war in the north-west 
when the preparations for this council were com- 
menced; but aside i^om the sympathies of the Six 
Nations in behalf of their belligerent brethren, another 
difficulty had arisen, nearer hpme, causing for a season 
great anxiety. . A movement by Pennsylvania, having 
in view an immediate extension of her settlements to 
Presque Isle, on the shore of Lake Erie, was a measure 
that greatly exasperated the Six Nations, who claimed 
that territory as exclusively their own, and immediate 
hostilities had well nigh been the consequence. The 
governor of Pennsylvania claimed the disputed territory 
by virtue of an alleged purchase from the Complahter ; 
but the Six Nations disavowed the transaction, and pre- 
pared to defend their soil with the rifle and tomahawk. 
The military arrangements were matured under the 
direction of Brant, or Thayendanegea, who was in readi- 
ness once more to lead his braves to the onslaught. But 
the timely interposition of President Washington de- 
terred Pennsylvania from any farther prosecution of her 
designs in that quarter, at that time.* Still, it was 



• Life of Brant, vol. ii. pp. 377-381. A council of the Six Nations was holden 
at Bufialo Creek, in June of 1794, upon this subject, on which occasion Corn- 
planter delivered a speech, to be forwarded to General Washington, for which, 
see Appendix B. 
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even in the archives of the government adequate to 
supply, — the naked treaty itself, which is not of great 
length, being all that seems to have been preserved. 

The council was opened on the 11th of October, in the 
camp of the Oneidas, they only having yet arrived. But 
as there were many minor difficulties presented for ai^ 
langement by the arbitrament of the commission, — diffi- 
culties arising among several of the tribes themselves, 
and between the Indians and grasping white men, which 
were not of national concernment, — it was not important 
that all the nations should be present at the first moment 
of business. Colonel Pickering opened the council by 
a concilialory speech, in which he stated that he bad 
beard of difficulties among them which he would gladly 
assist in healing. He was addressed in reply by Cap- 
tain John, and Good Peter, at great length. The first 
grievance presented related to a lease of about one third 
trf the Oneida reservation to Peter Smith, embracing a 
territory four miles in breadth, by twenty-four in length, 
and containing sixty-one thousand four hundred and 
Satty acres of land. This tract, it was alleged, had 
been leased to Mr. Smith tor twenty-one years, by the 
sachems, or civil magistrates, in opposition to the voice 
of the warriors ; and the attempts to survey the land 
bad brought the two parties in array against each other, 
and almost into actual conffict. Great complaints were 
made against the whites in general, for the artifices 
ptactised to deceive them and obtain their lands. Cap- 
tain John spoke in behalf of the sachems, and Good 
Peter, the head warrior, for the braves. Colonel Pick- 
16 
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ering replied to them on the following day, and proposed 
a course of conciliation and compromise, — promising to 
visit the Oneida castle on his return, and assist in the 
final adjustment of the difficult- 

The Indians, as usual, gathered around the council 
fire slowly. By the 14lh the Onondagas and Cayngas 
had arrived ; and on the same day the approach rf 
Farmer' 3-Brother was announced, at the head oT a large 
party of Senecas- He had halted at the distance of firar 
miles from the viUage, to paint and dress, preparaioiy 
to a public entrance into the grand camp. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon he arrived with his train, the 
Oneidas, Onondagas and Cayugas being drawn up in 
order, armed, painted and plumed, to receive them* 
Marching up in front of the Oneidas and their neigh- 
bors, the Senecas fired a salute of three rounds of mus- 
ketry, which was returned by the others, making the 
woods ring long and loud by tlie reverberations. The 
Indian leaders then directed their dusky legions to finm 
a circle around Colonel Pickering and General Chapn, 
the government agents, with their assistants and atten- 
dants, — whereupon the commissioner was addressed by 
Farmer'a-Brother, who on closing returned the belt by 
which he had been summoned to the coimcU. Two 
days afterward the Complaater arrived at the head of 
four hundred, being the Allegany clen of the Seneoas. 
The same ceremoiues of reception and presentadoD Wfixe 
observed as on the former day, — the Indiana being 
dzessed and painted with all the brilliancy and beao^ 
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of their wild and fantastic tastee. The number of In- 
dians then present was sixteen hundred. 

On the morning of the ISth Red-Jacket made hia 
appearance, and first visited the deputation from the 
Friends, in company with Complanter, Farmer's-Bro- 
ther, Little Beard, and several other Seneca chiefs, upon 
private business." In the afternoon the commlfisioner 
and the Friends were summoned by a son of Com- 
planter to attend the formal opening of the grand coan- 
cil. The officers and their interpreters were surrounded 
by a dark assemblage, the chiefs appearing subdued and 
thoughtful, and the entire coup £ail presenting a striking 
a^pecL The first business was an address of condolence 
to the Senecas, Cayugas, Tuscaroraa, and Delawares, (a 
deputation of the latter being present,) by Captain John, 
of the Oneidas, on account of the loss of many chiefs of 
the Six Nations since they had last met in general coun- 
€uL The Oneidas, in behalf of iliemselves and the 
Onondagag, wished, in their figurative language, to wipe 
tbe tears firom their brethren's eyea, brighten their coim- 
tenances and clear their throats, that they might speak 
freely at the council fire. Red-Jacket returned a bro- 
therly salutation, handing the eastern nations of tbe con- 

* It ^poan that tba Senecu bad invited a [iiiTatacanfenDcewidilbeFrwnda, 
iMpectins tbe detcendanu of aome Indiatu who had Ibnnerly reiided at or near 
Hopewell, in VirginiB. The Indiann claimed that the people of whom tha 
Fiienda had pnrchued die laoda at Hopewell bad not paid for them, and thers- 
bn hul »Ld what wh not ibeir own. Tbe Friend* duired that tbe beirt of cba 
J^jJi-if who tttA been diapoeaewed at Hopewell ahould be Bought out, that a 
joaccoBpaaatiaamif^ba made to them- ComplanlernDWitiiciniied them (hM 
two of tboM bain bad been found, leaidii^ at Coneatoga. 
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federacy belts and strings of wampum, to unite each to 
the other, and thus to open the council as with the heart 
of one man. They then informed Colonel Pickering that 
the Six Nations were duly opened as a council for the 
transaction of business. The Colonel made a coagratu- 
latory address in reply, and informed them that, as it 
was then Saturday, on Monday afternoon he woidd hold 
a council of condolence, to wipe away the tears from 
the eyes of the Delawares, who had lost a yoting 
brother, murdered by a white man at Venango, a few 
months before. He would then take the hatchet out of 
the head of the deceased, and buiy it in the earth, [oe- 
paratory to the treaty. 

Accordingly on the SOth, a very large council was 
held, at which the Colonel performed the promised 
ceremony of condolement with the Delawares. By 
speech and gesture he went through the process of bury- 
ing the dead, and covered the grave witli leaves, so 
that they could see it no more in passing. The hatcbet 
which he had taken out of the head of the victim was 
buried beneath a pine tree, which, inwordt, was torn up 
for that purpose. Having placed the hatchet in a deep 
hole, and covered it with stones, the tree was replanted 
upon the top, so that the instrument of death •should 
never more be discovered. The Colonel then wiped 
the blood from theu* heads, and the tears firom their eyes* 
Eind opened the path of peace, which the Indians were 
invited to keep clear at one end, and the United States 
at the other, as long as die sim shone. Thesd and 
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Other ceremonies having been perfomied, the council 
WB3 adjourned, and the fire covered up for the night. 

On the next day, the celebrated Jemima Wilkinson, 
who, with her followers, resided upon llie western mar- 
gin of the Seneca lake, being al Canandaigua, with seve- 
ral of her disciples, was invited by Colonel Pickering to 
dine with him, at the house of Mr. Thomas Morris. 
The invitation waa accepted by Jemima, and she was 
treated with great attention by the Colonel, glad of the 
opportunity to gratiiy his curiosity respecting this re- 
markable woman, whom he had never seen before. 
The seat of honor was appropriated to her, and she 
participated freely in the conversation. 

Al an early hour of the afternoon tlie commissioner 
■was summoned to the council, to which place he re- 
paired with his friends, — Jemima and her retinue follow- 
ing in the train, and taking seats with the commissioner 
and interpreters in the centre of tlie circle. The ad- 
dresa of Colonel Pickering, of the preceding day, was 
answered by the Fish-Carrier, — ^who took occasion to 
j^ance retiospectively at the relations that had existed 
between the Six Nations and the white men, since the 
landing of the latter "on this island." When the white 
people first came, the Indians saw that they were men, 
and must have something to subsist upon. They, there- 
fore, pitied them, and gave them some land ; and when 
they complained that the land had become too small for 
them, the Indians stiU pitied them, and &om time to 
time gave them more. At length a great council-fire 
was kindled at Albany, where a silver chain was made, 
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Arhich was kept bright for many years, outil ll 
Slates and the great King over the water difiert 
tkeir brothers in Canada talked to the Indians, and tbey 
let the chain fall out of their hands. Yet it waa ooC 
their fault, but the white people's. The Fish-Ciirrier 
then recapitulated the history of the negotiatioDs with tha 
wliite people after the close of the revoludonaiy war, 
referring to the treaties of Fort Stanwix, and > 
plained of many grievances which they had suSered,^ 
particularly in the curtailment of their territory. The 
Indians felt that at the first treaty at Fort Stanwix, in 
1784, the commissioners had been too grasping, — s 
position which Colonel Pickering, in his reply, labored 
rather to extenuate than to deny. Having just come 
out victoriously from a bloody war with them, the Colo- 
nel told them that great allowances were to be made, 
even if the commissioners had shown themselves proad) 
and treated them somewhat harshly. But notwith- 
standing their many causes of complaint, Fish-Carrier, 
now that they had taken hold of tlic cliain with the 
fifteen fires, pledged the Six Nations to hold on. 

In the course of the sitting Colonel Pickering fiHTnalr 
ly introduced the Quaker deputation, who had been ap- 
pointed at their request, and with the approbation of the 
President. The deputies thereupon presented the ad- 
dress from the Friends to the Indians, which was read, 
and interpreted by Jasper Parish, and received with 
lively approbation by the Indians. The reading of the 
address having been completed, Jemima and herTiia- 
ciples dropped upon their knees, and the mistress of 
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die order ottered something in the fonn of a prayer. 
The lady superior afterward desired liberty to addresB 
the assembly, which being granted, she proceeded to 
uner a rhapsody, consisting of disjointed tests of Scrip- 
tore, mingled with confused and unmeaning sentences 
of her own, forming together a medley without co- 
herence, relevancy, or point. The proceedings of llw 
day were closed on the peirt of the Indians, by the in- 
terchange of belts, the design of which was to perpetu- 
ate the memories and virtues of their departed chiefs, for 
■whose loss they had been performing the ccremoniea of 
condolence. 

The council was re-opened on the 23d. When about 
to proceed to business, a request was made by three 
Lidian women to be admitted to deliver their senti- 
ments. The request was granted, and the women ■were 
introduced by Red-Jacket, who appears ever to ha^ve 
been a favorite with the Indian ladies. Addressing 
himself to the sachems and ■warriors, be asked their 
iavor in behalf of the women, and also that of the com- 
missioner, craving that they might be heard, especially 
as on the preceding day a lady of the pale faces had 
been allowed the same indulgence. The assent of the 
council having been given, Red-Jacket was designated 
as the orator through whom they desired to speak. The 
substance of bis commimication in their behalf ■was, 
that they felt a deep interest in the af^s of their peo- 
ple ; and having heard the opinions of their sachems, 
they'iuUy concurred in them, that the white people bad 
been the c&uae of all the Indiana' distresses : The 
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iriiite people, Aej nid, had piessed and squeezed 
them tpgedier, until it gave diem great pain at their 
hearts, and they thought the white people ought to give 
back all the lands they had taken 6om them. One of 
the white women, (Jemima, meaning») had yesterday 
told the Indians to repent ; and they in turn now called 
on the white people to repent^ — they having as much 
need of repentance as the Indians. They therefiire 
hoped the pale &ces wxMcdd repent and wrong the In- 
dians no more. 

The commissioner thanked diem £>r their speech, ob- 
serving that it was &r fincHU his nature to think meanly 
of vromen» and he should always be happy to hear fiom 
them when they had any thing to say. But in regard 
to the conduct of the white woman, on the preceding 
day» which they had cited as a precedent, he remarked 
that she had forced herself into the council, and had 
spoken without his approbation.* 

* Jemima Wilkinson was extensirelv known, bv reputation, as a religiotis im- 
postor, in the western p«ri of New- York, thirty or forty years ago. She was 
bom in Rhode Island, in 1753. and was educated a Quaker. She was artfiil, bold, 
and zealous. About 1773. on recovering from a fit of sickness, during which 
•he had fiulen into a syncope, so that she was apparently dead, she announced 
that she had been raised from the dead, and had received a di\-ine commission 
as a religious teacher. Having made a few proselytes, she removed with 
them into the western part of New- York, and settled between the Seneca 
and Crooked Lakes, at the distance of ^>out eighteen miles from Geneva, 
calling her >'illage New Jerusalem. In consequence of the weakness 
and credulity of her followers, she was enabled to live in very elegant style, 
having half a dozen beautiful damsels in attendance upon her person. She in- 
culcated poverty, but was careful to be the o^k-ner of lands purchased in the name 
of her companion, Rachel Miller. When she preached, she stood in the door of 
ber bed chamber, wearing a waistcoat, a stock, and a white silk cravat. She died 
in 1819. Joseph Brant once Tery adroitly discomfitftd her. — As she profeMed 
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An unpleasant incident occurred on the morning of 
the S5lh, which came near breaking up the council in a 
tempest. It was the appearance in the assembly of a 
man named Johnson, who came from Fort Erie as a 
messenger from Brant. He had indeed arrived two 
days before, and on the day previous he held secret con- 
ference with several of the chiefs, and delivered the 
message with which he had been charged by the Mo- 
hawk. Assuming the cliaracter of an interpreter, he 
was now mingling in the council, and appeared rather 
too intimate with the Indians to please Colonel Picker- 
ing, who objected to his presence, and denounced him 
as a British spy. The Indians either were, or affected 
to be, greatly surprised at the attitude assumed by 
Colonel Pickering, in regard to this intrusion. Corn- 
planter rose to vindicate Johnson and express his sur- 
prise that, notwithstanding the conclusion of peace be- 
tween the Cnited States and the Great King over the 
water, such an antipathy ensted between them that 
neither party could bear to sit by the side of the other 
in treaties held with the Indians. The messenger, John- 
son, he said, had merely come on a friendly errand from 
Capmin BranL The Indians, he said, had the year be- 
fore resolved upon convening a grand council of all their 
nations at Sandusky, in the (now) following spring, and 
Brant had sent them a message to remind them of ibo 

to bt Chiiil in hii wcood appeuiog, Bnol tMled ber by ipealung in difleraat 
Indian langimgei, ddim of wbich iha nodenlood. Ha tben dudoied bcr iiD- 
pmam, ninplj hj declinn; that J««ii> Chriit miut of coona umUnBnd ill 
lufiajai,— oiMi w well u ■Docbor. 

16 
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appointment. But unluckily for the excuse he was ma- 
king, Complanter disclosed too much. "Captain Brant," i 
said he, " sends his compliments to the chiefs at CanaiKJ 
daj^a, and says, ' you remember what we agreed upon ,] 
last year, and the Une we marked out : If this line i 
comphed witli, peace will take place ;' and he desires n 
to mention this at Canandaigua." The message alflftf 
contained an invitation for the clucfs to meet Brant a 
Buffalo Creek, at an early day. 

Colonel Pickering replied with great indignation, — Q 
account for which, two or three points must here bs J 
borne in mind. In the first place, such was the tardi* I 
neas of communication through the deep wildernesses of i 
the west, that neither the Colonel nor the Indians had j 
yet heard of the entire overthrow of the Miamies and ■ 
their confederates in August, by General Wayne. Si i 
the second place, the Indians at the present coonc3 1 
were striving to re-open, for fresh negotiation, the entira 
question of boundaries between the Six Nations and the 
United States, and not only that, but they were now 
claiming westwaidly, between Lalce Erie and the Ohio, 
aa far as the Muskingum — embracing, of course, a large 
tract of territory for which the Miamies and their con- 
federates were fighting. Thirdly, although Brant had 
been endeavoring to efiect a peace, he had always fa- 
vored the Indian claim that the Ohio should be recog- 
nized as the boundary between the white men Eind the 
red. The Senecas, also, had ever avowed the same 
opinion ; and lest they might be induced to swerve fiom 
that position. Brant bad now taken occasion, in the 
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midst of a treaty, to throw them a signal of remembrance. 
Hence the esaspcratioa of Colonel Pickering at the pre- 
sence of Johnson. Accordingly, in reply to the excuses 
of Camplanter, he used language of great severity. He 
said he considered tlie intrusion of Johnson as an act 
betrajiag great impudence, and as afibrding fresh proof 
of British insolence. Then reviewing the whole systena 
of British interference in the Indian relations nf the Uni- 
ted States, and the ill treatment, in this respect, which 
his government had received from England, for several 
years past, the Colonel concluded a long speech by the 
declaration that either the messenger must be sent back, 
or he would himself cover up the council fire and depart. 
His instructions from General Washington, he said, were 
ei^Ucit, that he should sufler no British agents to be pre- 
sent at the trea^. 

The Indians were amazed at the vehemence of the 
Colonel's manner, remarking, as he resumed his seat — 
" the council-fire grows waira : the sparks fly about very 
thick." Johnson himself appeared alarmed, and shrunk 
stealthily away. The Indians then requested Colonel 
Pickering and his party to withdraw for a short time, as 
they wished to have a brief conference among them- 
selves. In about half on hour the doors of the council 
house were re-opened, and Complanter again rose In 
vindication of Johnson, avowing, distinctly, that he came 
at their own sohcitation, and was consequently not to 
blame. If there were fault in the case, it belonged to 
the white people, *ho had deceived the Indians when 
thej were told at Fort Staawis that the treaty of peace 
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between England and ihe United States had been agreed 
upon in the presence of the Great Spirit; — 

" We now discover," said he, " ital the commissioner then 
told us what was a lie, when they said they had made the chain 
of friendship bright : but I now find there has been an anti- 
pathy to each other ever since. Now our sachems aad war- 
riors say, what shall we do t We irill shove Johnson oW. 
Yot this is not agreeable to my mind, for if I had kindled a 
council-fire, I would Buffer a very bad man to sit in it, that he 
mig'ht be made better. But if the peace you made had been 
a good peace, all animosities would have been done away, and 
you could have sat side by side in council. I have one na- 
(juest to make, which is, that you would furnish Johnson pro- 
Tisious to cany him home,'* 

There was altogether too mtich of refinement in the 
diplomatic relations between the two white and ci\Tlized 
nations, for the understandings of the unsophisticated 
bnrbarians- A qunM war between people professing the 
most amicable relations witb each other, was a state of 
things quite beyond their comprehension. With them, 
their relations must be either one thing or the other, — 
peace or war, — and in either attitude there would be 
nothing equivoctJ. 

After a sitting of five hours the storm passed away, 
and the council adjourned.* In the evening fifteen c^ 

* Tbe proceedingi aguut iba luppowd ipy, JohnnD, wert hanh. Bj a 
MS. letter of Gen. Cbapin'i, in tbe ■uthot'i poneuion, it appean Aat tha 
Geiienl biid ionied Jowph Brant to attend tbe ccHUKil. But it not bdag ooo> 
TemcDC for him to do lo, at ibe reqaen of tbe Indiaiu, JahuoB bad bean leDt ta 
ihe council by Brant. On tbs 4lb of Norember Qeu. CbaiHD wrote to Bran^ 
auamptio^ to wften down tbe apparent hnrthnfae of tbe meanm towaid Jofaa> 



Ab principal deabi amaag ivfaom wbtb Bed-Jacketi 
ODm^^anter, Fannei's-Bnidier, Lhtle-Besidt B^-ffty 
aid the Fidi-CBnier, dined with Colonel Pickering. 
Madi^good humor prerailed on dus occafoon. The Lk- 
ihoa laid ande dieir staicism, indulged in mai^ repuw 
IMS, and manifested the keenest relish finr wit and hiH 
laor. Red-Jacket, in paiticDiar, was ocns^ncoons fiv 
Ao zeadiness and brilliaace of hia aaUieB. But there 
vtee ckmds lowering in the ekj on the fcdlowing daj. 
At die opening of the council, the first bamness was the 
presenlatbn of a letter iHiich they had piepaied, to be 
ttansmi tt ed to Biant by the hand of Jt^mson. la this 
letter tfie chiefs expesaed thdr sorrow that his tnesseiH 
ger had not been permitted to lemain with them in tfw 
eoimcfl ; and fin* the reasons of his diwtn''M"»^l) the Mc^wk 
certain was referred to Johnaon's own relation. They 
lazdier assnred Brant that they were detennined to ad- 
bere to die boundary lines as they had been agreed upon 
among the Indians the year before. In conclusion they 
expressed to their old war-chief a feeling sense of their 
present feeble condition. " They were," they said, '* a 
poor, despised, though still an independent people, 
brought into sufiering between two white nations striving 
which should be the greatest." Nothing could have 
been more true than this last remark. 

MB. In tbi* letter Cbajnn Mid: — "After Mr. JahoioD Bimed.raDediffieullia 
aiifted which made it incomenient for him to Bttend the tTMt;, not tn any nattr 
rattkit regard lo the gentlemui, but fcir certain teamot of vhidi he will infiind 
70D." Colooel FickeciDg alio wrote to Brwit apon iha uma latijsct. Brant 
replied to Geo. Cbapinoatbe 4th of December, and lo Colonel Piclurinc OD the 
SOth, in both of which lettora ha arowt that Jidmson wMit U U> leqoeu. [n* 
MSS. of theaa letun Km in ibe ambn'i po mni nn.] 
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This communicati(Hi gave high displeasnxe to CSoloiiel 
Pickeiingy and there were again symptoms of an unto- 
ward breaking up of the counciL The Senecas were 
displeased that the treaty had not been holden at their old 
council fire at Buffiilo Creek ; words ran high, and their 
eyes at times flashed with vengeful fire. It must have 
been at this juncture that Red-Jacket made the celebra- 
ted unreported speech, a glowing account of which is 
contained in several modem Indian works* — that is,' if 
the speech was ever delivered, a fact which there is 
some reason to doubt, — at least in the manner and fonn 
described. According to the writer referred to, the 
treaty was held on a beautiful acclivity that overlooks 
Canandaigua Lake : — 

" The witnesses of the scene will never forget the powers of 
native oratory. Two days had passed ai/^y in negotiation 
with the Indians for a cession of their lands. The contract 

was supposed to be nearly completed when Red- Jacket arose. 
With the ^ace and dignity of a Roman senator he drew his 
blanket around him, and with a piercing eye surveyed the mul- 
titude. All was hushed. Nothing was interposed to break 

* Copitfd into Drako*g Book of the Tndians, and also Thatcher's Indian Biog- 
raphy, from a correspondent of the New-York American, who wrote some fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Tlie writer averred that he was present ; but he speaks of 
'* tlie gentle rustling of the tree tops, under whose shade they were gathered," 
whereas it was now the closing week of October, and according to Mr. Savan-'s 
journal, whence the materials for the present historj' of the treaty are chiefly 
drawn, the ground was covered with snow to the depth of several inches. The 
trees were then affonling no shade, and the weather was that of winter. Mr. 
Thomas Morri3,'raoreover, who was then a resident of Canandaigua, and in at- 
tendance upon the council, recollects no such speech as that here imputed to 
Red-Jacket, — nor does Mr. Savaiy refer to it. The account, therefore, is cither 
an exaggeration, or apocryphal. 
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the sUoace. save the gentle rustling of the tree-tops under 
whose shade they were gathered. Afier a long and solenm, 
but not unmeaning pause, ho commenced hU speech, in a low 
voice and sententious style. Rising gradually with hia subject, 
he delineated the primitive simplicity and happiaess of his 
people, and the wrongs they had sustained from the usurpa- 
tions of white men, with such a bold, but faithful pencil, that 
every auditor was soon raised to vengeance, or molted into 
tears. The eifect was inexpreasible. But ere the emotions 
of admiration and sympathy had subsided, the white men be- 
came alarmed. They were in the heart of .the Indian coun- 
try, — surrounded by more than ten limes their number, who 
were inflamed by the remembrance of their injuries, and exci- 
ted to indignation by the eloquence of a favorite chief. Apal- 
led and terrified, the white men cast a cheerless gaze upon the 
horde around them. A nod from the chiefs might be the 
onset of destruction. At this portentous moment Fanner'a- 
Brother interposed. He replied not to his brother chief, but, 
with a. sagacity truly aboriginal, he caused a cessation of the 
council, introduced good cheer, commended the eloquence of 
Red-,Tacket, and before the meeting had re-assembled, with 
the aid of oilier prudent chiefs, ho had moderated the fury of 
Iiis nation to a more salutary review of the queadou before 
them." 

If the incident, as thus related, occtured at all, it 
must have been at thia sta^ of the ptx>ceediQgs, sinco 
tbete waa no other moment of excitement, during the sit- 
tings of this protracted council, that conld have awakened 
such a temper. Bat the aspect of the negotiation was 
changed on the following day, by the arrival of a Tii»' 
caiora runner, despatched from Niagara by Colonel 
Butler, with tidings of the signal defeat of Little Turtle 
and the Mianues, with their confederates, by General 
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Wayne, or Su-kach-gook,' as he wag called by the sa- 
vages. The news of this event had an immediate and 
striking effect upon the deportment of the Indians. The 
successive defeats of Harmar and St. Clair, by the In- 
dians, in the earUer part of that desultory yet bloody 
war, had inspired the whole race with the hope that 
their fortunes were about taking a more favorable turn, 
and that they might still be able to make a stand against 
the farther advance of the whites, if indeed, by a grand 
combination of the whole race of red men, they might 
not one day succeed in driving them back across the 
great water. In these hopes and aspirations tlje Six 
Nations strongly sympathized; and while the contest 
at the West was undecided, since the arms of their 
brethren had been twice crowned with success, the Six 
Nations carried themselves with a considerable de- 
gree of aiTOgEince. They were rude and saucy to the 
while settlers, would impudently enter their houses, 
take the prepared food from the tables without leave, 
imd commit other ofiences.t Their deportment was 
rather haughty at the council until the advices of 
Wayne's complete success were received. Indeed there 
is reason to believe that had " The Black Snake" been 
defeated, neither persuasions nor treaties would have 
kept the whole Seneca nation from rushing into the con- 
test But the complete overthrow of Little Turtle and 
his forces at the Miamies awoke them from their dream, 

* The Black Saalce. 

I MS.Ietwr to the aalhor frrnn Gsorgs HoflMl, Eiq.,af Atoii, N. Y.,~%na- 
dsnt of ibaOeneHeiallejtt the period nftmdtD. The Ttlley wu than diioUj 
pe(>p1ed by the Senacu. 
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and iheir demeanor was at once subdued into compara- 
tive docility.* 

But fardier embarrassments arose on the next day, in 
conaequcncc of the jealousies tliat had been infused into 
the minds of tiie Indians, against the Cornplanter. His 
ilrequent interviews with Colonel Pickering had been 
marked, and were followed by feehngs of distrust. Litde 
Billy took it upon himself to rebuke the warrior sharply, 
telhng him that he was taking too much upon himsell^— 
that he seemed to forget that he was but a war-chief, 
and was transcending the bounds of his proper depjirt- 
ment, by partaking so largely in the conduct of civd 
aflairs. Cornplanter repUed that he bad exerted himself 
maoy years for the good of the nadon, but that if they 
were displeased with him, or had no farther need of his 
services, he woidd return home. And such was his in- 
tention. He did not appear in council on that day ; but 
after it was opened, Colonel Pickering interiiosed in his 
behalf, and in regard to the private interviews between 
the Cornplanter and himself, assumed all the blame : 
Cornplanter had not visited him, except when specially 
sent for. This explanaUon pacified the murmurers for 
the moment, but their suspicions were re-awakened 
within a few days thereafter; — pardes were formed 
against the warrior ; and in a council of the chiefs pri- 
vately by themselves, which was continued until near mid- 
mght, his posiuon became exceedingly crideal. It is 
Dscessary to note the difficuldes by which the Com- 

* Letter rrom Goorge Hoamer, E«q. AIm coDvonatiaiii of the author with 
TfaoBuHonu. 
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planter was here envirohedy because of their conQexion 
with an event occurring at a subsequei^t period in the life 
of Red- Jacket. 

The council having already been continued many 
days, while yet the main business of the commissioner 
had scarcely been touched, Colonel Pickering detennined, 
on the 28th of October, to bring the whole subject-matter 
with which he was charged, direcdy before the chiefs, 
and to an issue. The council numbered more chiefs and 
warriors, on that day, than had met the commissioner on 
any former occasion. In the opening of a very long 
speech, the Colonel reminded them that, notwithstanding 
they had been there so many days, the chiefs had only 
called his attention to two rusty spots in the chain of 
friendship. One of these he had already brightened ; 
but the rust of the other was thought by their chief war- 
rior to be so very deep that it could not be rubbed ofil 
This related to the great and always vexatious question 
of boundaries. Upon this subject the commissioner took 
an extended review of all the negotiations that had taken 
place between the whites and themselves, during the ad- 
ministration of their afiiiirs by Sir William Johnson, and 
since tliat period, proving to them by successive treaties, 
and by maps, the justice of the claims of the United 
States, and the unreasonableness of their own complaints ; 
insisting upon all the cessions of territory diat had been 
made, — and recapitulating the provisions of the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix, which had been confirmed by the Six Na- 
tions themselves at the treaty of Muskingum. Neverthe- 
less the commissioner now offered to stipulate that the 
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Indians should still enjoy the privilege of hunting upon 
all the lands they had ceded, and that tlieir settlements 
thereon should remain undisturbed. He added also that 
their annuity from tie United States should be increased 
from fifteen hundred to four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, — to say nothing of ten thousajid dollars worth of 
presents be had with him for distribution, on a favorable 
issue of the council. In consequence of these liberal 
propositions, the commissioner hoped the Indians would 
cheerfully comply, and join him in digging a deep pit 
Tvherein to bury all former differences, and take hold of 
the chain of friendship so fast that nothing should ever 
again force it out of their hands. 

The Indians agreed to consider the proposals, and 
sevetal successive days were spent by them in private 
deliberations. Red-Jacket had previously informed the 
Quaker deputation why the Indians had invited them to 
attend upon this council. BeUcving the Quakers to be 
BD honest people, and friends to them, they desired their 
presence that they might see that the Indians were not 
deceived or imposed upon. On the Slst of October, 
while yet deliberating upon the propositions of Colonel 
Pickering in private, a deputation of the chiefs, consisting 
of Red-Jacket, Cleax-Sky, Sagareesa,* and a chief of 
the Cayugas, waited upon the Quaker deputies, for the 
purpose of holding a confidential conversation. The 
white people, and others having no business there, 
having been excluded, Red-Jacket spoke nearly as 
follows : — 

* A Toianblfl rJnriwitn chief a( llw Tiucuonu, yet liTJug, in 1S41. 
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" BaoTBEKs : — Yoo see here (oar of lu of the Six Nations, 
Mho ue assembled at this place, in the will of the Great Spirit, 
to tnnsaiCt the business of the treat}-. You hsve 1>eea waiting 
here a kmg time, and often visited by our chiefs, aod as yet 
DO mailu of respect have been shown to you. 

" BcoTHOia : — We are deputed by the council of chiefs as- 
sembled, to cooie and see you. We uodentand that you told 
Sagareeaa that you should not have come but at our request, 
and that you stood ready lo afibnl us any assistance within 
yoor power, 

" BaotiiEKs : — We hope you will make your minds easy. 
We who are now here arc but children ; the ancients being 
deceased- We know that your fathers ami oura transacted 
business together, and that you look up to the Great Spirit {or 
his direction and assistance, and take no part in war. We 
suppose you were all boin on this island, and consider you as 
brelhren. Your ancestors came over the great water, and 
ours were bom here. This ought to be no impediment to our 
considering each other as brethren. 

" Bkotdcrs: — You all know the proposals that hare been 
made by Con-neb-sauty," as well as the offere made by us to 
him. We are ail now in the presence of the Great Spirit, and 
we place more confidence in you than in any other people. 
As you expressed your desire for peace, we now desire yooi 
help and assistance. We hope you will not deceive us, for if 
you should do so, we shall no more place any confidence in 
mankind. 

" Brothers : — We wish if you know the will of Congress, 
or the extent of the commissioner's powers, that you would 
candidly inform us. 

" Brothers : — We desire that what we are now about com- 
municating may be kept secret. We are willing to give up 
the four mile path from Johnson's landing place to the Cayuga 
Creek, agreeably to our compact with Sir William Johnaon 

* Calc«iel Piekeriog. 
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long ago. The otber part propused by Con-neh-sauty to be re- 
linquished by us, that is from Cayuga to Buffalo Creek, we 
wtah to reserve on account of the fisheries, that our women 
and children may have the use of thera. We deaire to kuow 
if you can inform us why the triangle on Lake Erie cannot be 
given up. 

" Brothers : — Cornplanter and Captain Brant, who were 
only war chiefs, were the persons who attended the treaty at 
Fort Stanwix," and they were to have aent forward the propo- 
sals for our more general consideration. At that time Old 
Smoke was alive, who was a man of great understanding. 
But they were threatened into a compliance, in consei]uence of 
which Captain Brant went off to Canada, desiring Cornplanter 
to do the best he could-" 

The Quaker deputies replied to the committee of the 
chiefs on the next day, but the purport of their answer 
was not preserved in William Savary's jotu-nal, although 
he delivered their opinion. Red-Jacket thanked them 
for tbeir advice, which he said " would afford them con- 
siderable strength." The chiefs having determined 
upon their answer, the commissionet met them in grand 
council on Sunday, the 2d of November. The business 
was opened by Clear-Sky, who apologized for the delay, 
which he said had been required by the importance of 
the subject they had been considering, and the necessity 
of preserving unanimity among themselves. Red-Jacket, 
being the principal speaker, then rose and said, first ad- 
dressing the chiefs : — 

* Rai-Jachet niiut have referred in thu paimge to the Mcood treaty of Fort 
Stuwii, Til.: tbacoFOoT. Georgo Clinton, heldiu 1739. Braot waa not at the 
treaty Of 1784, held at that place, and Red-Jacket binueU' ma. Bianl attended 
tbetracyof 1799. 
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" BROTnKRs : — We request tlial all the nations present will 
attend to wliul we are about to deliver. We are now conTened 
on one of the days of the Great Spirit." 

Then addressing Colonel Pickering, be proceeded : — ^ 

" Brother : — You now represent the President of ih© Uni- 
ted States, and when you s])oke lo us, we considered it as the 
voice of the fifteen fires. You desired that we would take the 
matter under our deliberate consideration, and consult each 
other well, that when the chain was rusty it might be bright- 
ened. We took Genera! Washington by the hand, and desired 
this council-hrc, that alt the lines of dispute might be settled. 

*' Brother : — We told you before of the two maty placaa 
on the chain, which were also pointed out by the sachems. 
Instead of complying with our request respecting the places 
where we told you the chain was rusty, you offered to relin- 
quish the land on Lake Erie, eastward of the triangular piece 
sold by Congress to Pennsylvania, and to retain the four mile 
path between Cayuga and Buffalo Creek, by which you expect 
to brighten the chain. * 

" Brother : — We thought you had a sharp file lo lake off 
the rust, but we believe it must have been dull, or else you let 
it slip nut of your hands. With respect to the four mile path, 
we are in want of it on account of the fisheries. Although we 
are but children, we are sharp-sighted, and we see that you 
want that strip of land for a road, that when you have vessels 
on the lakes you may have harbors. But we wish that in re- 
spect to that land, the treaty of Fort Stanwix may not be bro- 
ken. You white people have increased very &st on this island,, 
which was given to us Indians by the Great Spirit. We are 
now become a small people. You are cutting off our lands 
piece after piece. You are a kind-hearted people, — seeking 
your own advaatages. 

" Bbothbb : — We are tender-hearted, and desirous of peace. 
Yoa told us what you would give for our land, to brighten 
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jour sod of tho chain. If you tvili relinquish the piece of 
land we have mentioned, our friendaliip will bo strong'. You 
aay you are not proud. Neither are we. Congress expects 
wo are now settling the business with regularity. We wish 
that both parties may have something to say in settling peace. 
At the time we requested a conference, we also requested that 
our friends, the Quakers, should come forward, as they are 
promoters of peace, and we wanted them to bo witnesses of 
what took place. We wiah lo do nothing private. We hare 
told you of the rusty part, whicii the file passed over without 
brightening, and wo wish you to take up the file again, and mib 
it very hard. You told us that if it would not do without, yoo 
wvuld apply oil. 

" BaoTBER r — We the sachems, warriors and others, all de- 
pend upon you. Whatever is done we regard as final and 
permanent. We wish you to take it into consideration, and 



There was more of conciliation and concession mani- 
fested in this speech than had been anticipated. Colo- 
nel Pickering replied in a like amicable tone, ur^ng the 
reasons why the United States must persist in obtaining 
tie pathway along the lake shore, and between the 
lakes. As an equivalent for a concession of this on the 
part of the Indians, the large increase of their annuity 
had been proposed ; and he cheerfully ofiered to cede 
back to them all the lands in their former grants, upon 
which their villages stood, although he s^d that when 
he came from Philadelphia it was not expected he would 
relinquish a single hand-breadth. In conclusion. Colonel 
Pickering said he was becoming impatient, and he de- 
edred a speedy answer. 

The proceedings of the day were closed by another 
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foneral ceremony. Red-Jacket stated that it was a cua- 
torn among the Indians, after the decease of one of their 
bretliren, to return to the donor any present which he 
had received in his life lime as a mark of respect. In 
conformity with this usage, he now remracd lo the coi 
missioner a silver gorget, belonging to one of their cl 
recently dead, which had been presented to him by the 
United States. FaimerVBrotber made a speech of 
condolence on the occasion, and presented the customary ■ 
strings of black wampum to the family of ilae deceased. 
On the 4th the council-fire was renapened, and the 
Friends, not being present, were sent for, the Indians re- 
fusing to proceed unless they were in the assembly. 
Red-Jacket then addressed the commissioner : — 

" Brotiibr : — We the sachems of the Six Nations will now 
tell you our mniils. The business of the treaty is to hrighUB J 
the chiUH of friendship between us and the fifteen fires. We:l 
told you tlio other day it was but a very small piece that occ»- ' 
sioned the rust on the chain. 

" Brother : — Now we are conversing together to mske the 
cbmn bright. When we told you what would give us sads- 
faction, you proposed reserving the piece of land between 
Cayuga and Buffalo Creek, for building houses,* tec. ; but wa 
apprehend you would not only build houses but towns. Voo 
told us these houses would be for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers in the winter, as they cannot go by water in that season, 
and that travellers would want a staff to help them along on 
the road. We have taken these matters into serious con- 
aideration. 

* Colonel Pickeriiig bad loM ihem in hii tpeech mpectmg tlie land fbranwil — 
Gmit ntilea wide — tb&t tlie United Sutei ilu wuiced lind lo build tavanu npa^ 
wlwn iha vetiy tnnlln might Mop to raM. 






^ ** Brotiicr : — We conclude that we do not underEtand this 
as die white people do. If we consent to your proposals, we 
know it will injure us. If tlieso bouses should be built, they 
will tend to scatter us, and make us fall in the street, by drink- 
ing to excess, instead of benefitting us. You want land to 
raise provisions, hay, &c. ; but as soon as the wliite people 
settle there, they would think the land iheir's, — for this is the 
way of the white people. You mentioned thai when you got 
possession of the garrisons,* you would want landing-places, 
and fields to plant on. But we wi^^h to be the sole owners of 
these lands ourselves ; and when you settle with the British, 
the Great Spirit has made a road for you. You can pass and 
repass by water. What you want to reserve is entirely in 
your own power. 

" EnoTSER : — You told us, when you left Philadelphia, it 
waa not expected by the President that you would relinqish a 
foot of land. We thank him for having left you at Uberty to 
give up what you please. You have waited with patience at 
this council lire, kindled by General Washington. It is but a 
veiy small thing that keeps the chain from being brightened. 
If you will consent to give us this small piece, and have no 
hooaes on it, the chain will be bright. As to harbora, the wa- 
tera are between you and the British. You must talk to 
them. You are of the same color. I see there are many of 
yoor people now here, watching with their mouth open, to 
take up this land. If you are a friend to us, then disappoint 
dtem. Our patience is spent. Comply with our request. 
Diamias, and we will go home." 

Colonel Pickering rejoined, and there was consider- 
able farther discussion between the parties. The Colo- 
nel abated somewhat more of his demands, consendng, 
on the subject of roads, to reduce his proposition to the 

* The poau of Onrego, Niagara, and Detroit, then yet held by Ei^uid, tiOB> 
tmy to tfas idpnlatioBi of iha tnaly of peace of 1783. 
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liberty of constructing a road from Fort Schlosser to 
Buflalo Creek. After a consultatioa among the sacbems, 
Red-Jacket said : — 

" We have a right understanding of your request, an«J hare 
agreed to graut you a road from Fort Schlosser to Bul&Io 
Cree1(. but not from Buffalo Creek down this way at all" 

The difficulties having thus, as it was supposed, all 
been surmounted by reason of mutual concessions, in a 
very liberal spirit of compromise on the pan of Colonel 
Pickering, nothbg farther remained but to adjust the 
points, and prepare duplicates of the treaty for signature. 
The whole day of the 5th was occupied by Colonel 
Pickering and a few of the leading chiefs upon this 
business. It was intended that the documents should 
be executed on the 6th ; but on their presentation 
%o the council, fresh difficulties broke out in regard to 
Presque Isle. Great dissatisfaction was manifested by 
several of the leading chiefs at the relinquishment of 
that point of territory. Having ascertained that the 
Complanter and Little BiUy had received two thousand 
dollars worth of goods at Muskingum, and two thousand 
more at Philadelphia, as the price of Presque Isle, the 
cotmcil was greatly disturbed, and broke up in confusic»i. 
No business was transacted on the 7th, the incensed In- 
dians not yet having had time to cool. On the 8th 
Colonel Pickering canvassed the several articles of the 
treaty with some of the leading chiefs, and it was ar^ 
ranged that it should be signed on the following day, for 
which purpose the council assembled. But here, again, 
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most unexpectedly, a new obstacle was interposed from 
the hitherto fast friend of the United States, the Com- 
planter. The moodiness of many of the Indians had 
been observed when the parchments were unrolled. 
They held down their heads and manifested their dis- 
aatisfactJoQ by silence for half an hour. At length Cora- 
planter rose and spoke as follows : — 

" Brotbeiu : — I request your atieniion, whilat I inform you 
of my oMTi mind as an individual. I consider the conduct of the 
Uniied Slates, since the war, to have been very bad. I con- 
ceive they do not do justice. I will mention what took place 
at New- York, at one particular time.* After the treaty of 
Fort Slanwix I went to New- York under an apprehension 
that the commissioners had not done right; and I laid before 
Congress our grievances on account of the loss of our lands at 
that treaty. But the thirteen fires approved of what the com- 
missioners had done, and in confirmation of it, they held up the 
p^ter with a piecoof silver hanging to it.t Now.CoIonel Picker- 
ing, you have told ua at this treaty that what was given up by the 
British was only the land around the forts. I am very much 
dissatisfied that this was not communicated to us before. 
There has already been too much blood spilt. If this bad been 
knofrn at the dose of the war it would have prevented any 
blood being shed. I have therefore told our warriors not to 
nga this treaty. The fifteen fires have deceived us ; but we 
are under the sachems, and vrill listen to what they do. 
Though we will not sign it, yet we will abide by what thej 
do as long as they do right. The United States and the Six 
Nations are now making a firm peace, and we wish the fifteen 
fires may never deceive them, as they have deceived us war- 
riors. If they once deceive the sachems it will be bad." 

* At tbe tiiiie refand to N«w-Xotk mi lb* seat of lovanniNm. 
t Tbe tm^ villi EosIumL 
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It has been judged advisable to give an extended ac- 
count of this council, for several reasons. As has al- 
ready been said, it was one of the most important nego- 
tiations with the Six Nations ever effected by the United 
States, both as to the magnitude of the council, and the 
results ; and yet less has been known of its history than 
of almost any other. The entire proceedings are more- 
over deemed to be interesting, as afibrding farther illus- 
trations of the character of the people once forming tliat 
extended and daring confederacy, the terror of almost 
half the continent, but which has now dissolved into a 
few scattered fragments, each melting rapidly away. 
There is one feature in the civil polity of that confederacy, 
which is believed on no otheroccasion to have been so fully 
disclosed, or so thoroughly illustrated, as at this treaty, — 
thejealotuy of the Iri^ians of the military power, and iftc sub- 
ordituuion in which it wmm held to the civU. It has been 
seen that on several occasions the war-chiefs were re- 
minded, with great emphasis, of the superiority in all 
civil affiurs of the tachemt, or ciml magiitraiet. This 
angle fact shows that tlie untutored Aquanuschloni had 
made no inconsiderable advances in the science of free 
government. 

Notwithstanding the untoward incidents which occar 
sionally " disturbed the minds" of the Indiims, the coun- 
cil brtdie up, and the parties sepfurated, with the utmost 
good feeling. The good men forming the Quaker depu- 
tation ingratiated themselves into the very hearts of the 
Indians. Their nuBsion was one of love, nor did they 
confine their exertions to labors for the temporal benefit 
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of the sons uf the forest alone. As ministers of the 
christian faith, Uiey lost no fitting opportunity of impart- 
ing l»i them a knowledge of the " Uaknow-n God" whom 
they " ignorantly worshi]»ped." Religious meeting were 
hold by tliem on the return of every Sabbath, and the 
fierce chieftains were sometimes melted into tears by 
their diKCourses. Nor were llie Indians alone the grati- 
fied party. The deputies etiidied their social relations, 
and were often pleased with what they saw of their 
manners, their wild sports, and the unrestrained gambols 
oi' their children, as may bo seen by reference to the 
valuable journal of William Savary, already referred 
to.* The different tribes or nations encamped by them- 
uelves, and the Senecas, by far the most numerous, oc- 
cupied several camps, under separate leaders. The 
following account of Mr. Savary's visit to one of them 
is graphic and picturesque : — 

" FiPh Bay, Oct. 30. After dinner, John Parisli and my- 
self rode to view the Farmer's-Brotber's encampment, whicEi 
contained about five hundred Indians. They are located by 
the side of a brook, in the woods ; having built about seventy 
or eighty huts, by far the most commodious and ingeniously 
made of any that I have seen. The principal materiab are 
bark, and boughs of trees, so nicely put together as to keep 
the family dry and warm. The women as well as the men 
appeared to be mostly employed. In this camp there are a 
Urge number of pretty children, who, in all the activity and 
buoyancy of health, were diverting themselves according to 
their fancy. The vast number of deer they have killed, since 
coming here, which they cut up, and hang round their huts 

* 8m Fiieudi' Lihncj, toL L pp. 33&-a70. 
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inside and out, to dry, together with ihe rations of beef which 
they draw daily, give the appearance of plenty to supply tha 
few wants to which they are subjected.* Tiie ease and cbeer- 
fiilness of every countenance, and the delightfiilneas of the 
afternoon, which t]ieac inhabitants of the woods socmed to en- 
joy with a relish far superior to those wlio are pent up in 
crowded and populous cities, all combined to make this the 
most pleasant visit 1 have yet made to the Indians ; and in- 
duced me to believe tbat before ihoy became acquainted with 
whit« people, and were infected with their vices, they must 
hare been as happy a people as any in the world. In relum- 
ing to our quarters we passed by the Indian council, where 
Aed-Jacket was displaying his oratory to his brother chie&, 
on the subject of Colonel Pickering's proposals." On another 
page Mr. Savary says of the orator : — " Red-Jacket visited oa 
with his wife and five children, whom he had brought to see 
OS. They were exceedingly well clad, in their manner, and 
the best behaved and prettiest Indian children I have ever met 
with." 

*0d Aiiolbar pv^of hujoumo]. Ml". SnvBry Bnyi tbcy BonxctlXTIM killed lilon 
dBD oDehuadrcd deen JD adiiy — at CouandoiguB, La 17^4 f 
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IxirsoUTC remlu of the treUy— densnl Todiui padficBlioii— Dalh of Gen»- 
nl Cfaapin — Rei]-J>«ket's ■pe«h of condoloiice — Tbe treaty of Big Tr«, 
held bfltveoi] die IndUiia ud Tbonuu Motru, for HjibcTt Morrii and the 
HoUaod Land Compuir—Conduct of Red-Jiickel— Tbe nomeo sod mi- 
rio™— Difficulties with regnrd to the rewrrBtiDns — Thfl White Womiui — lo- 
ditn ignomDce of finance, nud of numbfln — R«d^acket'i hjpocruy uad 
doplicii; — Concliuioa of the tntxj — Tint of Red-Jocket to ConneeticiR. 

NoTwiTHSTANDtNQ the difficulties encountered by the 
conimissioner during the protracted negotiation at Ca- 
nandaiguo, and llie apparent reluctance of the Indians 
to accede to the tertns demanded, the arrangements 
stipulated in the treaty gave, on the whole, pretty gene- 
ral satisfaction to both parties, — not less to the Indians 
themselves than to the United States. " This settle- 
ment," said one of the chiefs to Colonel Pickeiiog, 
" appears like a great light to us." " And to me," said 
Colonel Pickering, in a letter to Thayendanegea, " it 
seems like a new era."' The complaints, for the con- 
aideratioD of which the comicil was called, were re- 
moved ; and so many of the individual chiefs e:q>res3ed 
their satisfaction with the treaty, in strong terms, that, 
farther heart-burnings and reproaches for past trans- 
actions were not anticipated. The treaty of Green- 
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ville, concluded by General Wayne in the followiog 
year, crowned the work of Indian pacification. Hence- 
forward, therefore, fewer occasions arose requiring the 
national action of tlie Iroquois confederacy, of whom 
Red-Jacket had now become the leading sachem, as 
he had long been the most popular orator. But although 
the relations of the Six Nations were thus disentangled 
from those of the United States, yet their own pecuUar 
government remained to be administered ; and what 
with the direction of their own internal concerns, and 
the holding of occasional councils or treaties, connected 
with subsequent sales of portions of their remaining 
lands, there was still business enough to keep the chiefs 
from leading lives of unusual idleness. Nevertheless 
the name of Red-Jacket appears on one occasion only, 
during the three years immediately succeeding the treaty 
of Canandaigua. 

General Israel Chapin, long the Superintendent of 
Vidian A^irs for the northern department, died early 
in the spring of 1795. He had acquired the entire con- 
fidence of the Siz Nations, and shared largely of their 
afiection. Id consequence of his decease, a coimcil was 
held at Canandaigua, in honor of his memory, on the 
28th of April of that year. Among the chiefs in attend- 
ance were the Farmer's-Brother, Red-Jacket, Clear- 
Sky, and others, representing the several nations, excep- 
ting the Mohawks. The following speech of condolence 
was dehvered by Red-Jacket to the son of the deceased, 
Israel Chapin, Jr., who had served in the capacity of 
depu^ to his &ther for several years : — 
19 
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" Brother : I wish you to pay attention to what I have to 
Bsy. You will recollect you forwarded a manuacript to ua, 
informing us of the lass of our good friend. The loss is great 
to us as well as to you. Yet you will hear what we have to 
■ay, and 1 wish you to pay attention. 

" Brother : We consider that we have met with a great 
loss, — we of the Sut Nations, as well as the United States, — 
a person to whom we looked as a father, and a person ap- 
pointed to stand bolweou the Six Nations and the United 
States. It gives our minds a great deal of uneasiness to think 
we have lost so valuable a friend, who has taken so much pains 
to brighten' the chain of friendship between the Six Nationa 
and the United States. We few that agreeable friendship 
will be broken up. Let ua prevent its failing if we can. 

Brothrr : In conformity to' the good old ancient customs of 
our forefathers, we now level the grave of our Iriend. We 
gather leaves and weeds, and strew them over the grave, and 
endeavor to banish grief from our minds as much as we can. 
[FoKTlem glrirtgs of black and white wampum.] 

"Brotuerb: You of the Fifteen Fires: Listen again to tha ' 
voice of the Six Nations : The man whom you appointed for > 
us to communicate our minds to has loft us, and gone to an- 
other world. We are now at a loss whom to open our minds 
to, should there be any thing to communicate from one to an- 
other. We used to reveal it to him. 

" Brothers : You of the Fifteen Fires ; We think that 
you feel this great loss as well as we. While he bad the con- 
ducting of business, it appeared as though the United States 
sat close by our aides. If we bad any thing to communicate, 
he took it with care to the Great Council Fire. Noir as 'we 
have lost our guide, it troubles our minds to find out how to 
keep up the friendship that we have had heretofore. 

"Brothers of the Fiiteen Fires: You will allow ua to 
speak our sentiments. When you have before appointed a 
person to guide us in our business, you have chosen one to 
give satis&ction to us, aa we believe he did to you. Some- 
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cimea there was more than lie could attend to. He then sent 
forward his aon to act in his behalf. We are well ac<|UaiDted 
with this young man, as wo have frequently traosacted busi- 
ness with him, and wo find hia mind to be good. 

Bhotuevs ; He being well acquainted with our business, 
and all the papers and belts of wampum being in his bandn. 
we cannot conceive of any other person so suitable to fill his 
father's seat. His appointment would give us satisfactioo. 
We ask you to grant us the privilege of this our request. 

" Brothers : This is the second petition of the kind that 
vre have made. But our petition before was not taken inta 
consideration. We hope now you will notice it. We think 
the son will walk in the steps of his father." 

This Speech having been transmitted to the seat of 
government. General Washington, who was yet Presi- 
dent, immediately comphed with the request, and Cap- 
tain Israel Chapin was appointed to the agency made 
vacant by the deatli of his father.* 

The next transaction which brought Red-Jacket con- 
spicoously before the public, was the treaty of " Big 
Tree,"t held in the year 1797. The purchase from 
Massachusetts of the pre-emptive right to the territory 
of New-York lying beyond the Genesee river, by Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, has been incidentally men- 
doned in a preceding chapter. Massachusetts had 
contracted to sell this said right of pre-emption to 
Samuel Ogden, his heirs and assigns, by an agreement 



* To John Gregg, fjt{; of CuiBiuiuguB, who married ibe daughter of (be 
younger Cbapin, I hare been lodebied for KiTenl putxli of letten uid mtuia- 
eedpti which ben been of importuit Hrriee in tbe preMOt work. 

t The Bte of the pr c eeot boeatiful town of Q enae n o. 
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bcaiing date March 12, 1791, and on the llth of May 
following, Ogden assigned his interest in that agreement 
to Morris. The title to Morris was confirmed on the 
same day by the commonwealth. The tract embraced 
in the purchoise contained about four millions of acres of 
land, and the consideration paid by Morris was one hun- 
dred thousand pounds MassachusetU currency. In the 
year 1792 Robert Morris sold the greater part of this 
purchase to a company of gendemen in Holland, since 
known as the Holland Land Company. 

By the terms of his sale Mr. Morris had stipulated 
to extinguish the Indian title, and survey the whole tiBCt 
at his own expense, — the company retaining thirty-seven 
thousajid four hundred pounds sterling until the fulfil- 
ment of this part of the contract. It was therefore an 
object for Mr. Morris to procure an extinguishment of 
the Indian tide williout unnecessary delay. But it wa» 
not until the summer of 1797 that the Senecas, to wliom 
the territory belonged, could be persuaded to negotiate 
upon the subject. The council was appointed for the 
2Sth of August, about the middle of which month the 
Indians began to assemble in great numbers, — not the 
Senecas exclusively, but numerous groups from the 
other tribes came in to be fed from the stores of the com- 
missioners.' The agents of Mr. Morris were the late 
Colonel Williamson, (a^nt of the estate of Sir William 
Pultney,) and his son, Thomas Morris. The avocations 

* So gmtly hungerail were the ladjaiu when they cune in, that tbejr wen 
nTonaui for (bod. Serenl of the oxen Gnt Idllsd fi>r ihem wers deroned n«, 
Tsdciog in the blood. 
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of Colonel Williamson not permitting him to attend the 
council, the entire duty devolved upon Mr. Thcwnas 
Morris. This was not a negotiation to which the United 
States were directly a party ; but the himiane policy of 
the government has always prompted it to appoint com- 
missioners to attend all councils of the Six Nations held 
for the sale of their lands, subsequent to the great treaty 
of Canandaigua, of 1794. Massachusetts, likewise, had 
reserved the right of sending an agent to such councils, 
to watch over the interests of the Indians. Accordingly, 
at the treaty of Big Tree, Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth, 
of Connecticut, appeared as the commissioner on the 
part of the United States, and (Jeneral Shepherd in be- 
half of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The agent 
on the part of the Holland Company was the late Wil- 
liam Bayard, of New-York. 

The council having been duly opened, the conmiis- 
sioners from the United States and Massachusetts pre- 
sented their credentials, and addressed the assembly, 
declaring the object of their appointment, and assuring 
the Indians of their desire to guard their interests, and 
see that no injustice was done them. Mr. Morris then 
formally opened the business for the consideration of 
which the council had been convened, explaining to 
them the desire of his father to purchase their lands, or 
such a portion of them as they might be willing to sell. 
He endeavored to persuade them that an annual income, 
derived from the avails of such portions of their territory 
as were not required for their actual occupation, would 
be better for them than the retaining of a large tract of 
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country from which they could derive no benefit, save 
from their use as huoting-grounds ; and as Buch he aa- 
siired them that they would be as open to them after the 
sale, should they make it, as beibre. In conclusioni he 
offered them the sum of one hundred thousand dollars | 
for the entire tract, allowing them to retain such reser- 
Tations as might be required for their actual occupation. 
But should they insist upon reservations of unnecessaiy 
size, some deduction from the amount of purcbase- 
mcoiey offered must be made. The proposition having 
heen suhmitted, the open council was adjourned, and tlie 
Indians occupied several days in private deliberation. 
When at length they were ready to make answer, llie 
commissioners were notified and the council re-assem- 
bled. To Farmer's-Brother, a chief justly enjoying 
their confidence for his integrity, was confided the duty 
of replying to the propositions. His speech was nol 
characteristic of tlie man, for it was not decided in iu 
tone. He started various objections to selling their 
lands, and yet not absolutely declining to do so. To 
these objections Mr. Morris replied at consid^uble 
length ; whereupon there was a farther adjournment, that 
the Indians might have yet another opportunity for pri- 
vate consultation. 

On the re-openlng of the council, Red-Jacket rose as 
the organ to make known the determination of his peo- 
ple. He said they were not yet convinced that It was 
their duly to dispose of their lands at any price. Mr. 
Morris had said, when speaking of the htde value of 
their lands while remaining in a wild and unproductive 
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State, that the only value they had to them while in thai: 
condition, arose from the consciousness they felt that 
they owned them. The truth of this remark was ad- 
mitted by Red-Jacket, but, said he, — 

" That knowledge is every thing to ua. It raises us in our 
own estimation. It creates in our bosoms a proud feeling 
which elevates us as a nation. Observe the difference between 
the estimation in which a Seneca and an Oneida are held. 
Wo are cotuted, while iho Oneidaa are considered a degraded, 
peopie, fit only to make brooms and baskets. Why this dif- 
ference ? It ia because the Senecaa are known as tbe proprie- 
tors of a broad domain, while the Oneidas are cooped up in a 
Dsrrow space." 

In his rejoinder Mr. Morris attempted to take the con- 
ceit out of the Seneca orator, by assuring him that the 
consequence of his nation was much less than he sup- 
posed ; — ^in proof of which assertion he reminded him of 
the hltle consideration awarded to a deputation of their 
chiefs, during their pacific mission to the hostile Indians 
at the Miamis a few years before. Notwithstanding the 
extent of their territory, they were treated with so much 
neglect and indifierence that the chiefs returned from 
the mission deeply mortified. Red-Jecket replied that 
the statement of Mr. Morris was true ; but, he continued, 
the reason why they had been thus treated was to be 
found in the fact that they were in bad comjrany ! They 
had made that journey to the west with the commis- 
sioners of the United States. Had they gone alone, 
their chiefs would have been treated as Senecas should 
be treated throughout the world.* 

* Tbe reference heie ii to the miuioa of Cokoel Fickariug, Bereii; Banddpli 
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A fortnight having been spent in this way, and Utile 
progress made, the commissioDers and Mr. Bayard be- 
came impatient, — urging Mr. Morris to assume a more 
peremptory loaaner, and bring the Indians to an imme- 
diate decision, one way or the other- It was in vain 
that Sir. Morris, who understood the Indian character 
ihr better than they, assm^d them that the course they 
were proposing would of all others be most likely to de- 
feat their object. The commissioners insisted upon de- 
cisive steps, and Mr. Morris most reluctantly consented. 
In answer, therefore, to a proposition from the Indians 
that was totally inadmissible, Mr. Morris told them that 
such a proposal required no time for consideration. He 
refused it at once, — adding, that unless the Indians were 
prepared to make some more reasonable ofiEer, it was of 
no use to keep the council-fire burning any longer. 
They might better rake it up, and terminate all farther 
discussion. Upon this remark Red-Jacket sprang upon 
hia feet and exclaimed : — 

" You hare now arrived at the point to which I wished to 
bring you. You told us in your firat address that even in tbo 
event of our not agreeing to sell our lands, we would part 
friends. Here, then, is my band. I now cover up the coun- 
cil-fire." 

This deci^on of the chiefs was received with great 
apparent satisfaction by their people. They irtdalged in 

and General Lincoln, to the honile Indiuu U the treat, in 1793. TbsM com- 
■cconipuiied bjadeputatiDoafSeiiBochiefi, butuRedJackM 
■wt of tbeir namber, an BccoDnt oT that miuion bu not been gnai in ilw 
Id tiill hiitoi; ma}p be foond in die ■eccod Toluma of tbe U£) of Bnat. 
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violent abuse of the commissioners, and of Mr. Morris in 
particular, and made the surrounding forests ring with 
their savage yells. Indeed, a person unaccustomed to 
(heir character and manners would have trembled for 
his scalp. Deep was the mortification of the commis- 
Bioners, of Mr. Bayard especially, at this unexpected 
issue of the experiment. He had been the most impor- 
tonate in urging the trial upon Mr. Morris, and his princi- 
pals, the Holland Land Company, were the most deeply 
interested in the result. From the prompt and decided 
manner in which the negotiation had been broken off^ 
moreover, he bad Uttle expectation that any thing more 
favorable was at that time to be anticipated. Yet he 
urged Mr. Morris very strenuously to make another 
eflbrt, and if possible to rekindle the fire. To these so- 
licitations that gentleman assented, upon condition that he 
should be allowed to take his own course with the In- 
dians, without interference on the part either of the agent 
or commissioners. 

On the succeeding day Farmer's-Brother called upon 
Hr. Morris, and expressed the hope that the failure of 
the treaty might not cool his friendship for them. Cer- 
tainly not, replied Mr. Morris, adding that they had a 
perfect right to refuse selhng their lands. Still, he con- 
tinued, he was dissatisfied with the maimer in which the 
council had been broken up, and with the treatment he had 
received at the hands of their warriors unmediately after 
the fire had been raked up. Such treatment he had not 
deserved at their hands. He had been kind to them 
ever since their acquaintimce had bbgun. His house 
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erne to themselves and their fiumlies by the amraity 
which would be coming to them, and the comforts thej 
ipoold be able to procure during the absence of their 
warriorSy — ^who often flocked to the white settlements to 
sell their skins, where they were comfortably fed while 
their families were starving. He then distributed 
among the women a liberal present of beads, silver- 
brooches, clothes, and a variety of other &ncy articles, for 
which their people have a great fondness, and which were 
received with delight. These articles, Mr. Morris in- 
formed them, were intended for distribution only after 
the conclusion of a successful treaty. Still, as the wo- 
men had had no agency in breaking off the negotiation, 
he thought they ought not to suSer for the misconduct of 
their sachems, and he had consequently determined that 
they should have the presents he had intended for them. 
It is one of the peculiar features of Indian polity that 
their lands belong to the warriors who defend, and the 
women who till them, and who, moreover, are the 
mothers of the warriors. And although the sachems, as 
civil magistrates, have ordinarily the power of negotia- 
ting treaties, yet whenever the question of a sale of land 
is the subject of a negotiation, if both the warriors and 
women become dissatisfied with the course the sachems 
are pursuing, they have the right to interpose and take 
the subject out of their hands. The politic course adopted 
toward the women by Mr. Morris worked like a charm.r 
In a few days after his meeting with them, as just stated, 
he was informed that as the council-fire was yet burn- 
ing, the .negotiation would be resumed, not by the sa- 
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chems, out of whose hands the business had been taken, 
but by the women and warriors, who had thrown them- 
selves upon '■''^''' " reserved rights," and were prepared 
to " nullify" what the sachems had done. 

On a subsequent day the council was re-opcned, and 
the Complanter, being the principal war-chief, opened 
the proceedings. He said the women and warriors had 
seen with regret the misconduct of their sachems, and 
he also censured the conduct of Mr. Morris as having 
been too hasty. Still, he proposed that the negotiation 
should be renewed, and he hoped it would be conducted 
with better temper on both sides. Mr. Morris made a 
few soothing remarks, taking upon himself a share of 
the blame, and Farmer' s-Brother, on the part of the 
sachems, stated that these proceedings of the women 
and warriors were in perfect accordance with their cus- 
toms. The negotiation was thereupon resumed, and 
was prosecuted to a successful issue without farther 
procrastination. The tenns were aa at first proposed, — 
one hundred thousand dollars for the tract, with such 
reservations as the parties might be able to agree upon. 

From the moment the women and warriors took, the 
negotiation upon themselves, and ComplaBter became 
the important speaker, Red-Jacket withdrew, — no longer 
attending the council, but remaining drank until the pro- 
ceedings were ended. Yet although the main questiim 
of this trea^ had been decided, difficulties fresh and 
formidable arose in the adjusttnent of the reservalioDS 
for the different clans. The consequence of a chief de- 
pends much upon the number of warriors under, his own 
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immediate command. Hence the different clans, wiA 
their chiefs, were anxious to procure as large reserratioBS 
as they could for themselves, and at the same time won 
willing to see the territories of the others reduced to 
compaxatively narrow limits. The chief having diB 
broadest domains would naturally have the largest odr 
lection of his people around him. His own importanee 
would be consequently increased, while the heads of the 
weaker communities would be proportionately dinnn^ 
ifihed. These jealousies of aggrandizement were &e 
source of so much difficulty that the adjustment of UlB 
reservations could not be accomplished in full couiiciI« 
and in the end was only effected by a sub-council, coin-. 
posed of a small number of chiefs selected from the 
several clans. Another difficulty wm encountered in 
designating the boundaries of the reservations. The 
Indians insisted upon natural boundaries, such aa die 
rivers, hills and the courses of streams. But as boundai- 
ties like these, with which they were &miliari gave them 
, all the advantages, Mr. Morris would not listen to the 
proposition, — insisting upon the allotment to each clan 
of such number of square miles as might be agreed upon, 
designating the same upon a map to the view of the 
chiefs. In only one instance did Mr. Morris depart 
from this determination, and the result taught him what 
might have been his fate had he allowed the principle in 
other cases. There was a white woman named Mary 
Jemison, who occupied a farm upon the Genesee river, 
at a place about twenty miles southwest of Big Tree, 
for whom the chie& were desirous of making special 
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provision. Mary was herself present at the council, and 
pleaded her own case. She was truly a remarkable 
woman. When a child, at the breaking out of the 
French war in 1754, she had been taken prisoner by the 
Indians in the neighborhood of Fort Du Quesne, with 
her parents, two brothers, and other inmates of the 
fiunily. All were murdered except Mary. Her captors 
were Senecas, and she was brought into the Genesee 
country. For a season she was discontented with her 
new situation, and devised various schemes of effecting 
her escape. These being frustrated, she resigned her- 
self to her fate, and in progress of time became as tlK>- 
roughly an Indian in all her habits and feelings as Red- 
Jacket himself. Although she had been religiously ii>- 
structed in her childliood, she became a pagan, and in a 
word was thoroughly a squaw in every thing but her 
complexion. Her life was one of vicissitude and wild 
adventure. Her Grst husband was a Delaware chief, 
with whom she resided for yetin in the Shawanese conn- 
tty. She afterward married a Seneca chief, with whom , 
she lived until his death at the Gardow flats, — ^the place 
which the chiefs now prayed might be reserved for her. 
Bfr. Morris readily assented that a moderate reservalkm 
should be made for her, provided the number of acres 
were defined. But to this she objected, stating that she 
had various improved places, one of which waa a patch 
of com, another of potatoes, another of beans, &c. She 
then named certain boundaries, to which Mr. Mmris, in 
consequence of the impatience of the ctHnoxissioDerftt 
hastily assented, tmder the impression tint the graat 
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■would not exceed one hundred and fifty acres. When 
ftfterward die survey came to be made, Mary's farm 
"was found to contain thirty thousand acres of land, of an 
excellenl quality !• 

There were yet other difficulties to be removed before 
the negotiation was actually completed. Among these 
■waa the arrival at the council of Young King, a descen- 
dant of *' Old 8mokEi" a notable chief of the Senecas 
many years before. Old Smoke waa the most powerful, 
as he was deemed the wisest sachem of his time. He 
was the principod sachem, or civil chief of the nation, and 
his word was law. When he thought proper to convene 
a council, it was only for the purpose of announcing hts 
intentions, and none said nay to his behests. His in- 
fallibility was never questioned, and although he had 
been dead many years, his memoiy was yet held in great 
reverence. Young King, though literally a young man, 
and of talents far inferior to Old Smoke, was nevertheless, 
by inheritance, the chief sachem of the Seneca nati<»i ; 
and the usual deference secured to him by virtue of his 
office, was greatly augmented by reverence for bis de- 
scent. As chief sachem, it was necessary to the validly 

* Dming the mr of Ihe Tevoladon, " Tba Whits WoniBn'i" botue, — Rnr thui 
die wu detignated, became freqoentlf tbe qusnen of Brant and Colonel Jolm 
Bwlar whao TW-f their inraadi span dM troBtim of tbe coloniei. Sba al- 
taded Ibe tnotj of ibo Geiman FlatU, held by Genenl Schuyler io 1775. Sha 
wooU not throw aiide ber lodiaa coMome, erea after tbe wbile populatioa bad 
aiTniDaded herraeideDce, bat adhered lober Indian halriti and oatoroa to tba 
Ibm. Bbm became lich in heidi and Oocka, u wall ai in laodi. One of bar 
giaadHntwaiedticated ai a pbyiician. He obtained a oonuDtuion ■■ ■orieoa 
in tbe auy td iha Umtad Statet, and died a few jean tgo on tbe Madilenada— 
atttien. UaiTdiedaboatihe;a«i I8SU, atamradTawed ««» 
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of the treaty that it should receive his assent and signa- 
ture. He was for a time utterly opposed to the sale of 
their lands ; and both the Coraplanter and Farmer's- 
Brolher assured Mr. Morris, that without his approbation 
the work was all at an end. SliU, by dint of great per- 
suasion, he was ultimately induced to sign the treaty.* 
Another obstacle was presented by the instructions of 
the President, General Washington, to Colonel Wads- 
worth, who was directed to withhold his assent from any 
treaty that did not provide for the Investment of the pur- 
chase-money in the stock of the Bank of the United 
States, in the name of the President and his successors 
in office, in trust for the Seneca nation. It was found 
exceedingly difficult, and in fact impossible, to make the 
Indians understand what a bank was, and how it hap- 
pened that their annual payments should not always be 
the same. They had no conception of the character of 
bank dividends, or how they were accumulated. Their 
idea seemed to be that the bank was an extensive place 
in Philadelphia, where their money was planted, and 
that in some years the crop would be better than in 
others. Frequently, in after years, would they inquire 
of Mr. Morris what kind of a crop they were likely to 
have in a season like that. Connected with this subject 
of finance, yet another difficulty was experienced fmta 

* Young King died only loma five or lii jean sgo. Ha ww eogtfti widi 
hii warrior* in Blliance with the fbree* of the tJniled SmiEi, daring tba *rar with 
England oT 1813— 1315, and fbught brnraly. B; an aa of CongreiK^ 1816, • 
pendon of two hundred dollan per anmun waj given him, " ai a companalka 
fi>r hit brave and meribnioiu terricei, sod ai a provioou for the wound ud da*' 
tnli^ which he rteetiBd in the pecftnnauoa of thoM nrTicei." 
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their inability to compreheod the amoirnt of the purchase- 
moQey. But few of them could count one hundred, 
while it was necessaiy to make ihem comprehend the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars. The process 
by which only this idea could be imparted, was to take 
a cask, and show them how many dollars it would re- 
quire to fill it, and then show them how many casks of 
the same description it would require to contain tlie 
whole amount. They were also taught the number of 
horses it would require to draw the weight." 

It has been remarked that after the negotiation had 
been resumed by the women and warriors, and Com- 
planter took the forum, Red-Jacket absented himself 
from the council, and remained in a state of intoxication. 
His object in thus standing aloof from the council was to 
have the entire responsibihty of the treaty thrown upon 
Complanter. In his conversations with the other chiefs 
he uniformly spoke against any sale of their lands, and 
be oppoaed the trea^ with great vehemence, eloquence 
and talent. Yet his opposition was that of a demagogue, 
and he spoke, to use an expressive metaphor of his own 
people, with " a forked tongue." In other words his 
opposition was insincere ; for the fact is no less true than 

* Tba Indian* of ersry tribe ire rigidl; eqoiubla in ihe dUtriballad of lb* 
anili of an tba IbhIi llie; mII. Ziery ntamberDr > ftmilj, eren Uh imallaM 
cUU, ij BDtitlcd to, and neaiirea, ai much ai tbs higbeM chief. WbcD (be di- 
vinod ii made, the biber of tbe fiuoilj ptoducea aa many iticki ai then an par- 
ami in hi* bcoKhotd. Blankeu are *pread apon tbe ground, and piscei of coin 
an laid b; tba nde of eacb parcel of Miclu, cotreapODdiiig with the number, mi- 
taikewbide amount of ibe mnoe; received ia Uri; divided. At leail tuch wai 
tba ptaoieB befnn tba dneb of ibn Indian* leaned te ait of bdnc bribed &MB 
Aepala&eaa. 
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disgraceful, that after the negotiation had been com- 
pleted, he repaired to the lodge of Mr. Morris by nigbt, and 
told him that he had in reahty do objection to the sale of 
their lands, but jet he muat seem to oppose the iDeasure,oT 
be sliould lose his popularity. That popularity had been 
acquired by opposing eyery land-sale that had been 
made, and be must at least affect to continue his oppo- 
ation to tlie end. It haa been seen that the negotiation 
was successful. How could it have well been odier- 
wise, under the circumstances, when, to those circum- 
stances, already described, is superadded the' fact that 
the very leader of the opposition was a traitor to the 
cause he pretended to defend i* But, as in other poptdai 
communities, the people were the dupes. The arts of 
the demagogue bhnded their eyes to the sinrdy honesty 
of Farmer's-Brothcr, and the at least comparative in- 
tegrity of the Complanter, while their ireacherous flat- 
terer became iheir idol. In order to manifest his appa- 
rent opposition to the treaty, he rehiaed in council, after 
the decision had been made, to sign it; and yet, befere 
any signature bad been made to tho document, he ar- 
ranged with Mr. Morris to have a blank left for tbe bt- 
sertioQ of his name afterward, — desiring that the space 
might be high up, among the first, that when General 
Washington saw the treaty he might know that Sa-go- 
ye-wat-ba was yet a man of consequence among tiie 
chiefs of his people.* It has been related of this extra- 
ordinaxy dissembler, that at the treaty of Canandaigua, 

* Ihate derived (he ficttofthu entice hi*toi7 of tbatna^ of B%Tra«,fi«B 
llieii»inucripi*af TbomuMcnu, and finu eon*enalioii> with bim. 
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during one of his speeches, he observed Colonel Picker* 
ing to be writing, as though taking notes of what he was 
saying. He stopped, and drawing himself up, ex- 
daixned with energetic dignity: — "Look up from the 
table, brother, and fix your eyes upon my eyes, — that 
yom may me that uAat Sargo-ye-vxa-ha says is the truths and 
no UeP** Doubtless he would have enacted the part 
over again with Thomas Morris, at the Big Tree, had 
there been occasion for such a theatrical display. 

It was probably about the time of this year that Red- 
Jacket made his visit to Hartford, in the state of Con- 
necticut, at the head of a small deputation of the chiefs 
of his nation. In the several land-compromises between 
some of the states, Connecticut had acquired the pre- 
emptive title to the section of the present state of Ohio, 
called New-Connecticut This territory was at that 
time in the hands of a large association of capitalists 
called the Connecticut Land Company, and various ne- 
gotiations were held for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title, — ^the Six Nations claiming the territory by right of 
conquest. It was in connection with this matter that 
Red-Jacket and his associates visited Hartford, where a 
council was holden in the state-house. The documents 
connected with this council seem to have been lost ; but 
tradition preserves a lively remembrance of the visit of 
the Indians, and of a great speech delivered by Red- 
Jacket. An eminent member of the Connecticut bar, 
afterward distinguished in the national councils of the 
United States,t himself a member of the land company, 

* O'Reilly's History of Rochester. 

t Gideon Granger, Post Master General during the administrations of Presidents 
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mHWitf in after yous to speak with great enthosiastn 
cf the appeaiBsce of Red-Jacket oa that occasioD, and 
of the speech whicb he delivered. " With a step mea- 
sared, fiim and digmfied," as he was ased to relate, — 
** a coonlenaDce erect, bold and discursive, be entered 
the vast a;^einblage Tritbout manifestiDg sorptise, fear 
or curiosity." Of the speech he then dehvered, the foP 
lowiBg passage was preserved io the loemoiy of Mr. 
Granger : — 

" Wc lOand b small bland in the bosom of tlie grest watera. 
We are enctrclad. — we are encoinpssMrd. Tbe evil ^lint 
rides upon the bUst, and tbe vraters are dtstiubed. Tberriaet 
tbej i>re» upon us, and the waves once settled over us, ws 
disappear fbrerer. Who then lives to mouni as T None. 
What marks oar extenninaaon 1 Natking. We are mingled 
with tbe common elemeots.'" 



The history of this mission of the orator is necessariJf 
very imperfect. Brant, who took an active interest in 
the negotiations respecting the Sandusky country, was 
highly displeased with the course of Red-Jacket at 
Hartford, and spoke of it with bitterness in a letter to 
the Duke of Northumberland. Among other things he 
states that Red-Jacket vowed fidelity to the United 
States, and sealed his promise by kissing the likeness of 
General Washington. 
Jefienoa sod Maditoa, aai ■Aomrd in dm •eotlB of Nnr-Tork. H« fiad at 



* MS. collectiaiu of J. W. Mcnltaa. [The aotbot hu ioqmmd diE|n% U 
Hnrtfcinlfcir (be record* of lUi eoniicil, but wiiboat inCoMi.] 
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CoMmuCT oT CorapUnter aguiut Red-Jscliet— Wilchcrnft— Complan 

fetled by Red-Jockcl's e!cxjueac« — Farther autrngei upon tbo IndiBni — Mi*- 
■km of Red-Jicket and otLcn to ihp seal of Govenimcn (^Speech of Red- 
iicket 10 tbe Secreury ofWar — Murder of n wbitc mim by an Indian — Mecl- 
isg in coQMqaeoca at Cnnondiugiw — Speecli of Ited-Jucket — Hi* c< 
agunn BruiC— DeposJIionoTtbelinai^Hiiulliinitetriuinp) 



A MOBB interesting incident, and of yet higher impor- 
tance as connected with the life, conduct, and 8ubs&- 
qaent destiny of Red-Jacket, is now approached in chro- 
nological order. The unpopularity of the brave old 
Complanter, for the part he had taken at several treaties 
for the preservation of peace with the United States, 
even at the expense of parting with lai^ dlstricta of the 
Indian territory, has repeatedly been spoken of in the 
prt^reas of the present memoir. That unpopularity was 
increased by each successive sale, until the chief dis- 
covered the unwelcome truth that he had lost almost the 
entire confidence of his people. Nor is it unlikely that 
the craf^ orator of the " foited tongue" was actively 
concerned in fomenting tbe jealousies which lost him the 
popular favor. Indeed such is believed to have been 
the fact, which Complanter himself was too sagacious 
not to tmderstand. At all eventSt in order, as is sup- 
posedf to recover his former influence> the warriort 
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which he never endrely recovered, although he lived 
for more than a third of a century afterward. Theae 
latter years of his extended Ufe were chiefly passed at 
his own village, on the margin of the Alleghany river, a 
short distance without the confines of the state of New- 
York, and witliin those of Pennsylvania. He retained 
his friendship for the people of the United States with 
unswerving fidehty ; and espousing the Christian religion, 
he labored zealously thenceforward to bring the Alle- 
ghany clan of the Senecas, among whom he resided, into 
a state of civilization.* He visited Washington in the 
winter of 1801, — 1802, for the purpose of conferring with 
President Jefferson upon this and other subjects connec- 
ted witJi the improvement of his people, and waa in cor- 
respondence with Mr. Jefferson in relation to it, during 
the year following. His efforts were parliculariy di- 
rected against the use of ardent spirits, the thirst for 
which has ever been the bane of the Indians, and a 
beautiful autograph letter from Mr. Jefierson to the chief 
is yet extantt Pennsylvania had given him a reserviUicH) 
of nine hundred acres of choice land, upon which he be- 

* The namfl of ContplBnter'a brotber, tin PropbeC, wa« Ga^nio^lMni]!, He 
bej^ bit labon ia tbfl cauie of temperance in ibe Alleghany cenlon. Ba n- 
raored ihencfl to ibe Tanntwaiidi luu luliaii, uxl thence to Onondi^a. Afiv 
Red-Jackel beouae iboroogbl; pagaa in bii policy, GB-oiodi-eub, wbo wu nnw 
a CbriitiBD, attached hinuelf latbepartyof tbaontarRgtuaithisbrodier. Cam- 
planter, at one time, became a letigiiHU zealot, and wai in a atate of adtemm 
bordsring upon halludDstion. During that Katon be too waa bicral widi 
Ti*ioni and rerelmioBt.'—Staltmtnt of a ciief of the AlUghang elan, to A» 

t la lbs autbor'a pauttaoa, lide akttch of Cocnplanter, lowtid tbe eloM of 
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came an agriculturist to a considerable extent, and re- 
sided thereon till the day of his death." 

A succession of outrages upon the Indiana residing 
along the Pennsylvania border, resulting at different 
times in the murder of several of their people, induced 
the Senecas and Tuscaroras in February, 1801, to send a 
deputationof chiefs to the seat of the federal government, 
which since the last Seneca embassage had been trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia to the city of Waahington. 
Red-Jacket was at the head of this deputation, which 
was received formally, with an appropriate speech, by 
the acting Secretary at War, Samuel Dexter, on the 10th 
of February. On the 11th Red-Jacket replied, setting 
forth the business of Ids mission in the following speech : — 

" BfioTHEK : — We yesterday received your Bpeech, which 
removed all imeasiness from our minds. Wo then lold you 
that should it please the Great Spirit to permit us to rise in 
health this day, you should hear what we have come to say. 

" BxoTHis : — The business on which we are now cone, if 
to reatore the friendship that has existed between the United 
' States and the Six Nations, agreeably to the direction of the 
oommissioner from the fifteen fires of the United States. He 
assured us that whensoever, by any grievances, the chain of 
fiiendabip should become rusty, we might have it bri^tened 
by calling on you. We dispense with the usual fonnality of 
having your speech again read, as we fully comprehended it 
yesterday, and it would therefore be useless to waste time in 
a repetition of it. 

" Bbotheb : — ^Yesterday you wiped the tears from our eyes, 
that we might see clearly ; you unstopped our ears that we 

' The Indian Dams of CornplMtBTwu Gy-oii^waita,ot"HandioauLat*." 
He ibd SB iIm 7di of UuEb, 1836, iced qpmud s(«ae hnndnd jam. 
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aigfat hear; and removed the obstructions from our ihioai* 
' tihat we might eipcak (listinctly. Vou ofTered to join wiib us 
in tearing up the largest pine tree in our forests, aiiJ under it 
to bury the tomahawk. We gladJy join witJi you, brother, in 
diis woi'k, and let us heap rocks and stones on the root of this 
tree, that the lomaliawk m-ay never again ba found. 

"Bbothgr : — Your apology for not having wampum ia suffi- 
cient, and we agree to accept of youi' speeches on paper, to 
evince our sincerity in wishing the tomahawk forever buried. 
We accompany a repetition of our assurances with these strings. 
[SlT'ings of wainpui/i.] 

" Brother : — We always desire, on sinnlar tnelsoclioly 
occasions, to go through our customary forms of condolenOQi 
and have been iiappy to iiod the officers of the goTemment of 
the United States willing in this manner to make our minda 
easy. 

" Brother : — We observe that the men now in office are 
new men, and, we fear, not fully informed of all that has be- 
fallen us. In 1791 a treaty was held by the commissioners of 
Congress with us at Tioga Point, on a similar occasion. Wo 
Lave lost seven of our warriors, murdered in cold blood by 
white men, since ilie conclusion of ihc war. We are tired of 
this mighty grievance, and wish some general arrangement to 
prevent it in future. The first of these was murdered on the 
banks of the Ohio, near Fort Pitt. Shortly afler, two men, be- 
longing to our first families, were murdered at Pine Creek; 
then one at Fort Franklin ; another at Tioga Point; and now 
the two that occasion this visit, on the Big Beaver. These 
last two had families. The one was a Seneca ; the other a 
Tuscarora. Their families are now destitute of support ; and 
we think that the United States should do something toward 
their support, as it is to the United States they owe the loss of 
their heads. 

" Bbothbr : — These offences are always committed in one 
place on the frontier of Pennsylvania. In the Grenesee country 
we live happy, and no one molests us. I must therefore beg 
that the President will exert all his influence with all officers, 
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civil and military, ia that quarter, to remedy this grievance, 
and trust that he will Ihua prevent a repetition of it, and aava 
our blood from being spilled in future. {A Belt.] 

" Bboturr : — Let me call to mind the treaty behveen the 
United Slates and the Six Nations, concluded at Canandaigua. 
At ihsi treaty Col. Pickering', who was comtniasioner on be- 
half of the United States, agreed that the United States should 
pay to the Six Nations four thousand five hundred dollars per 
anaum, and that this should pass through the hands of the su- 
pArintendent of the United States, to be appointed for thai 
purpose. This treaty was made in the name of the President 
of the United States, who was then General Washington ; and 
as he is now no more, perhaps the present President would 
wiah to renew the treaty. But if he should think ihe old one 
valid, and is willing to let it remain in force, we are also wil- 
ling. The sum above mentioned we wish to have part of 
in money, to expend in more agricultural tools, and in pur- 
ohaaing a team, as we have some horses that will do for the 
purpoae. We also wish to build a saw mill on the Buffalo 
Creek. If the President, however, thinks proper to have it 
continue as heretofore, wb shall not be very uneasy. What- 
ever he may do we agree to ; we only suggest this for ilia con- 
nJeration. [A Belt.] 

" Brothkb : — I hand you the above mentioned treaty, mads 
\rj CoL Pickering in the name of Gen. Washington, and dw 
belt that accompanied \t; as he b now dead, we know not if 
h is still valid. If not, we wish it renewed — if it is, we wish 
it copied on dean parchment. Our motley got loose in our 
tnink and tore it. We also show yon the belt which is the 
path of peace between our Six Nations and the United States. 
{ Treaty a»d two Bdtt.] 

" BxoTHEE : — A request was forwarded by ua &om the Onon- 
daga nation to the governor of New- York, that be should 
appoint a commissioner to bold a treaty with them. Tbey 
have a reservation surrounded hy white men which they wish 
to aelL The Cayugas, also, have a. reservation so suiroandad 
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Aai tbey hart been forced to leave it, and ibey hope thax the 
PresideDt'i commiasoaeT, whom tfaey expect be will not besi- 
tsie to appoint. wiQ be infltmcted to atteod to this business. 
We also bare vxae basiness with New-Yoric. which we would 
wish him to attend to. 

" Brotbek : — The business that has caused this our long 
jooroej was occasioned bj some of jwir bad men : the ex- 
pense of 'a has been heavy cm as. We beg that as so grrat a 
breach has been made on joar port, the Prendent will judge 
it proper that the United States ahould bear our expenses to 
KDd front borne, and whilst here. 

*' BftOTSEE : — Three boises belonging to the TuscaroTa na- 
tioa were killed by some men imdeT the command of Major 
HiTardi, on tbe plains of Niagara. Tliey have made appli- 
cation to the superintendent and to Major R., but get no re- 
dress. Vou make us pay for our breaches of the peace, why 
should you not pay also 1 A white man has told us the horse* 
were killed by Major R.'s ordet^, who said they should not be 
permitied to come there, although it was an open common on 
which they were kilted. Mr. Chapin has the papera respecting 
these horses, which we request you to take into consideration." 

Mr. Dexter answered the deputation on the 16th, and 
in the name of the President, (the elder AdamB,) pro- 
mised a thorough investigation into the circiunstances of 
the murders complained of, a compUance with their 
wishes touching an exchange of certain lands, imd pay- 
ment for the horses killed at Niagara. The expenses of 
their mission were also directed to be paid. 

In the year following, a white man named John 
Hewitt was murdered at Bufialo Creek by a dnmken In- 
dian, and his surrender demanded hy the civil authorities 
of the state. This demand was resisted by the Indians, 
and no small degree of excitement among them was tbe 
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consequence. In their own rude jurisprudence, the fact 
of drunkenness on the part of the offender, when the 
deed was perpetrated, could be pleaded in extenuation 
of the crime ; whereas by the laws of the white men, 
such a plea would be held only as an aggravation of the 
offence. The Indians, moreover, insisted that they were 
an independent nation, and as such had a right to the 
entire jurisdiction of the case. Or if not, as they did not 
exactly understand the divided and nicely balanced 
relations existing between the United States and the 
state governments respectively, they supposed ihey 
could appeal to their Great Father the President. Buf- 
falo was at that period witliin the county of Ontario, 
Canandaigua being the seat of justice. At length, after 
several meetings between the Indians and the citizens, 
in which the latter had vainly attempted to persuade the 
former to surrender the culprit, a council of the principal 
chiefs of the Senecas, Cayugas and Onondagas, was 
convened at Canandaigua, to give the question a more 
solemn consideration. A conference having been ar- 
ranged betwen the council and the principal inhabitants, 
Red-Jacket, iirguing against the surrender upon the 
principles already indicated, delivered the following 
^>eech, addressed particularly to the white portion of 
bis audience :— • 

" Brothekb : — Open your ears, and give your attention. 
This dsy is appointed by the Gre^ Spirit to meet our iriends 

* For ■ copy of tbi* ipoech the »athor u indebted to Jtmet D. B«nii, E»q., 
(for thir^ jrtnn ibecilitcaaf &iwwip>iperinC(UiaDi)>igii>,)bywhinnll wuGnl 
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at Uiia place. Dnring tbc maiijr years that we have lived to> 
getber in this country, good will and harmony have subsisted 
aroung us. 

'■ Bkothbrs ; — Wc have now come forward on an unhappy 
occasion. We cannot find words to express our feelings upon 
it. One of our people lias murdered one of your people. So 
it has been ordered by the Great Spirit, ivho controls all 
events. This has been done : we cannot now help it. At 
first view it would seem to have the effect of putting an end to 
our friendship ; but let us reflect, and put our minds together. 
Can't we point out measures whereby our peace and bannony 
may still be preserved! Wo have come forward to this place, 
where we have always had a superintendent and friend to re- 
ceive us, and to make known to him such grievances bs lay 
upon our minds ; but now we have none ; and we have no guar- 
dian, — no protector, — no one is now authorized to receive us, 

" Brothbrs : — We therefore now call upon you to take cnir 
speech in ivriting, and forward our ideas to the President of 
the United States. 

" Brothers : — Let us look back to our former situation. 
While you were under the government of Great Britain, Sir 
William Johnson was our superinieiiJont, appointed by the 
king. He had power to settle offences of this kind among all 
the Indian nations, without adverting to the laws. But under 
the British government you were uneasy,— yoa wanted to 
change it for a better. General Washington went forward ai 
your leader. From his exertions you gained your indep«n- 
dence. Immediately afterward a treaty was made between 
the United States and the Six Nations, whereby a method was 
pointed out of redressing such an accident as the preaent. 
Several such accidents did happen, where we were the suf- 
ferers. We now crave the same privilege in making restitu- 
tion to you, that you adopted toward us in a similar situation. 

" Brothers : — At the close of our treaty at Philadelphia, 
General Washington told us that we had formed a chain of 
fiiendsbip which was bright : he hoped it would contiiiae so 
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on our part : that the United Stales would be ecjually willing 
to brighten it, if rusted by any means. A Dumber of murders 
liftre been committed on our people — we shall oaly mentioa 
the last of them. About two years ago, a few of our wamore 
were amusing themselves in the woods, to the westward of 
Fort Pitt t two white men coolly and deliberately took their 
a&BB, trarelled nearly threo miles to our encampment, fired 
upon tho Indians, killed two men and wounded two children. 
We then were the party injured. What did we do 1 We flew 
to the treaty, and thereby obtained redress, perfectly satia* 
factory to us, and we hope agreeable to you. This was done 
a abort time before President Adams went out of office : com- 
plete peace and harmony was restored. We now want ths 
same method of redress to be pursued. 

" Bbotbebs : — How did the present accident take place t 
Did our warriors go firom home cooi and sober, and commit 
murder on you 1 Ko. Our brother was in liquor, and a t^uar- 
rel ensued, in which the unhappy accident happened. We 
would not excuse him on account of his being in liquor; but 
such a thing waj< far from his intention in his sober moments. 
Wa are all extremely grieved 'at it, and are willing to come 
Ibrward and have it settled, as crimes of the same nature have 
heretofore been. 

" Bkotheks :— ^ince this accident has taken place, we have 
bMD infonned that by the laws of this stUe, if a murder is 
GOmmitted within it, the murderer must be tried by the lawB 
oCiho state, and punished with death. 

" Bbotbxbs :— When were aucb laws explained to tis 1 Did 
w» STor make tt treaty with the state of New- York, and agree 
to conform to its Iaw> } No. We are independent of the state 
of New- York. It was the will of the Great Spirit to create us 
J i flerent in color : we have di&rsnt laws, habits and customs, 
ftmn the white people. We shall never consent that the 
goreniment of this state shall try our brother. We appeal to 
die government of the United States. 

—Under the ciutoms and habits of our fore- 
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fathers we were a happy people ; we had laws of our oinij 
they were dear to us. The whites came among us and intro- 
duced their customs ; they introduced liquor among ua, which 
our forefathers always told us would prove our ruin. 

" Bbotbers : — In consaqueTice of the introduction of liquor 
among ua, numbers of our people were killed. A council waa 
held to consider of a remedy, at which it was agreed by us 
that no private revenge should take place for any such mur- 
ScT — that it was decreed by the Great Spirit, and that a couo- 
cil should be called to consider of redress to the friends of the 
deceased. 

" Brothers ; — The President of the United Stales b called 
a great man, possessing great power. He may do what be 
pleases, — he may turn men out of office, — men who held ihejr 
offices long before he held his. If he can do these things, can 
he not even control the laws of this state? Can he not appoint 
a commissioner to come forward to our country and settle the 
present difference, aa we, on our part, have heretofore ofien 
done to him, upon a similar occasion 1 

" We DOW call upon you. Brothers, to represent diese 
things 10 the President, and we trust that he will not rofuao ' 
our request of sending a commissioner to us, with powers to 
settle the present difierence. The consequence of a refusal 
may be serious. We are determined that our brother shall 
not be tried by the laws of the state of New- York. Their 
laws make no difference between a crime committed in liquor, 
and one committed coolly and deliberately. Our laws are di^ 
ferent, as we have before stated. If tried here, our brother 
must be hanged. We cannot submit to that ; — bos a murder 
been committed upon our people, when was it punished wilii 
death 1 

" Brothers : — We have now finished what we had to say 
on the subject of the murder. We wish to address you upon 
another, and to have our ideas communicated to the Preudent 
upon it also. 

" Bbothsbs : — It was understood at the treaty concluded 
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by Col. Pickering, that our superintendent should reside in the 
town of CaniLiidaigua, and for very good reasons : that situation 
is the most central to the Six Nations; and by subsequent 
treaties between the state of New-York and the Indians, 
there arc still stronger reasons why he should reside here, 
principally on account of the annuities being stipulated to be 
paid to our superintendent at this place. These treaties are 
sacred. If their superintendent resides elsewhere, tlie stat« 
may object to sending their money to him at a greater distance. 
"We would therefore wish our superintendent to reside here at 
all events. 

" Brothers : — ^With regard lo the appointment of our pre- 
sent superintendent, we look upon ourselves as much neglected 
and injured. Wlien General Chaptu and Captain Cbapin 
were appointed, our wishes were consulted upon the occasion, 
and we moat cordially agreed to the appointments. Captain 
Chapin has been turned out, however, within these few days. 
We do not understand that any neglect of duty has been al- 
leged against him. We are told it is because he differs from 
the President in his sentiments on government matters. He 
has also been perfectly satisfactory to us ; and had we known 
of the intention, we should most cordially have uniled in a pe- 
tition to die President to continue him in office. We feel our- 
•dree injured, — we have nobody to look to, — nobody to listen 
to OUT complaints, — none to reconcile any differences among 
OS. We are like a young family without a father.* 

" Brotbbbs : — ^We understand that the President has ap- 
pointod a anperinteudent who is altogether unknown to us, and 
who is unacquainted with Indian affurs. We know him not 
in OUT country. Had we been consulted upon the subject, we 
might have named some one residing in this countiy, who was 
well known to us. Peiliaps we might have agreed upon Mr. 

* Ciptun Chapin mi removed bjPreddeat JeflenoD,u bsreitated. Shortly 

■ABrwud ha wrotn to hi* firiend Brant, (he Mohawk cbitC, amiomicuig the bet, 

nd raednd a repl; from the latter, which, fur Iha iotelliieDca it ariDOM, ud iti 

fMaaophy, t hj a ui m pitaerratioii. See Appeodix, D. 

23 
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Oliver Phelps, wbow poliiica, ciHDciding niik those fif tbs 
Prasiden.1, mighi have recaaimea<led him to die office 

■■ Bkotbess : — We eaaatX coBclode nithoot again urging 
jm to make koown aQ these om aentimepts to the Prattdeat^ 

But the eloquent pleadings of the Indians weie unar 
niling. They were compelled to sunender the oBeodec 
to the inexorable law of the white man. though it waa 
done with great reluctance. His name was Slif-armed- 
Getrrge. He was tried and convicted at the Oyer and 
Tenniner of Ontario county, on the 23d of Febmary, 
1S03, — Brockholst Livingston, one of the justices of 
dw Supreme Court, presading ; but as the murder was 
without pre-existing malice, and was moreover attended 
by various miligaling circumstances, the court, the al- 
tDmey-geneial, the grand jury that indicted him, to- 
gether with many of the people c^ Canandaigua, united 
in a petition to the Governor, George Clinton, for his 
pardon. Judge Livingston, in a letter to the Govemw 
upon the subject, after statbg the case, and lefeiring to 
the interpositions of the people in hi£ behaLG observed : — 

" It is not for me to urge con^entioos of policy in frvoE 
of a pardon ; if anj exist they will occur, and be pmfeaAj tf- 
preciated by those with whom this prerogadve resides. It 
may not, however, be impeitineDt to mention thai the convkt 
is well connected ; is much beloved by hts countiymeD, and 
that his situation has excited an uncommon interest and solicit 
tnde in the sachems and wafriors of his nation ; sflvent of 
them attended the trial, and behaved with great decomm. 
Red-Jacket, one of their sachems, addressed the joiy at aome 
length ; he dwelt on the hardship of making an nnleCtered 
nrage amenable to laws, of which, &om his habits and want 
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of education, he must ever remain ignorant. He compl&iaed 
€jf the impunity with whidi white men Jiad, in various inatan- 
cee, committed murders on the Indians, and particularly of the 
outrages to which those in the neighborhood of Buffalo Creek 
were constantly exposed. He alao insisted that in this affray 
onr citizens were the aggressors. It is proper to add that 
Judge HoBmer, Judge Atwater, and the Attorney-General, 
concur with me in recommending the Indian as a fit object cf 
mercy."" 

The sabject was presented to the consideration of the 
legislature by a special message from the Governor, and 
Sdff-anned-George was not executed. 

The next act in the public life of Red-Jacket presenti 
him in the character of a conspirator. Flushed with his 
victory over Coraplanter, the principal war chief of his 
own nation, the orator meditated an insidious blow at 
a higher object, and sought to gratify his hate by crush- 
ing the military chieftain of the whole confederacy, — the 
renowned Thayendanegea himself. Between Brant and 
Kud-vTacket no inendship bad posted since the exhibi> 
tiacu c^ cowajdioe and treachery by the latter, during 
SuUivsa^s invasion of the Indian country, in 1779, a« 
heietofine related. They bad frequently met in couacilst 
£tr ibe tranaacticm of the business aj^itaiaing to tbeir 
govenunent, and the internal relations of tbeir own peo* 
pie, as also in their negotiations with the United States. 
But die lion-hearted Mohawk despised him in bis beait, 
and could never meet him with cordiality, taking no 
pains to conceal his feelings.! 

* 6ea Jorantb oTtba Neir-Tcnk LegiAlnre for 1803. 

tne^pUcMionto BadJKsUt, by Bnot, of the iiualdBf «t«MfMt " Ttt 
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^*^t. They held that Sir Frederick had only conveyed 
V> the Indians the right of occupancy, and that the right 
of pre-emption was still vested in the crown. Brant re- 
sisted this construction to the utmost of his power, and 
appeals were carried up to the parent government for 
justice. The ministers uniformly favored the con- 
BtTuction claimed by the Indians, but the colonial autho- 
rities 83 uniformly contrived to circumvent their inten- 
tions ; so that to this day the Mohawks have been ex- 
cluded from the full enjoyment of their undoubted right 
to the soil in question. These disputes, and the exertions 
of Brant in behallof his people, involved him in a series 
o( troubles that continued until his death. Having at- 
tempted to lease portions of the lands to white settlers, 
the colonial authorities, and the oiBcers of the British 
Indian Department, interposed, and caused him much 
difficulty. DisaBbction was also stirred up against him, 
even among the Mohawks, by designing white men ; 
and a plot for his deposition and degradation from 
office was matured, and attempted to be carried into 
execution. In order to this, the Senecas, and others of 
the Six Nations, were induced to claim a right to interfere 
in the disposition o{ the Grand River lands, and also in 
the domestic relations of the Mohawks, — a right with 
which the laws and usages of the confederacy did not 
invest them. Brant was likewise charged with pecu- 
lation, in the management of the revenues of bis peo- 
pie, — a charge which he triumphantly repelled. But no 
matter : It served the purpose of Brant's white oppo- 
nents in Canada, who were eager to destroy him, and 
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the arcb-demagogue Red-Jacket became a ready instnt- 
ment in tlieir bands. In furtherance of this design, a 
council was privately convened al Buffalo Creek, early 
in the year 1S05, under the direction of Red-Jacket him* 
self, and a few other Seneca chiefs in his inunediate in* 
terest, or subject to his influence. Neither chiefs nor 
sachems of the Mohawks had knowledge of this council, 
although a pretended representation of that nation vnta 
present, selected merely for the sake of form, from the 
discontents, and the personal enemies of Brant, veba 
were the lowest of the people. The result of this coun- 
cil, clandestinely called and illegally constituted, was 
the formal deposition of Brant from office, and also the 
removal from office of all the Mohawk chiefs and s»- 
chema who were his friends. There was yet another mo- 
tive for the instigation of this measure of prescriptive 
violence by tlie Canadians, who, with Red-Jacket, were 
at the bottom of the conspiracy. The celebrated Norton, 
a Mohawk chief, and the con&dential friend of Brant, 
was then in England, charged by the latter with a mis- 
sion to the parent government, connected with the long 
pending controversy respecting the title to their lands. 
Information had been received that the application was 
Hkeiy to be crowned with success ; and those who were 
hostile to the claim of the Indians sought to defeat the 
measure of justice by prostrating their noblest champion 
and most distinguished friend. With this view, having 
effected his removal, a p£^r was drawn up for trans- 
mission to the parent govermnent, disavowing the mis- 
sion of Norton, and all the claims and proceedingB of 
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Braot. And to complete the plot, the proceedings were 
signed by the common Indians who had been convened 
for the occasion, in the character of chiefs, — each of them 
being promised a commission from the English govern- 
ment, for their participation in the fraud.* 

But the triumph of the orator over the proud Mohawk 
was of short duration. Although all the charges that 
had been brought against the latter at this illegal council 
had been fully investigated and refuted but a few months 
before, yet the veteran chief waa not disposed to sit in 
silence under the renewal of them, or to acquiesce in 
his own ostracism. Convening a full coimcil of the Mo- 
hawks, including his enemies who had taken a seat in 
the Buffalo council against him, he made a defence which 
overwhelmed his enemies. Shortly afterward a full 
council of the confederacy was summoned, at which, 
after mature deliberation, the proceedings of the spurious 
council were revoked, and the chief was restored to his 
nsk fay acclAJQat)on> 

'LMMrifBnDttDilMDakeEf Nonfanid)eilaiKL Ubof Bnn^wLILpL 
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Atf It IB oder pcnid odn caieer by twehe ordnr- 
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rmt nrrtmbatsoo to t!:e T-Tn:^siil; if WT;^---rT.-r fnr tl^ 
civiii^uioD of Ens peopler and coccertiiig measnres witb 
Coiooei Pirkermg to tbac end. It may iufeed be 
doubted wbedier be was alsogccber sinceie at that time ; 
6x aoch viis die ^ahitnal deccitfolness of his character, 
that his profeafiioiis vere at aU times but an oncertain 
index to the leat^rea <^ his mind. Bat it is oflhtle im- 
poTtaoce whether be vas sincere at the dme referred to, 
or oot, — nothing is more certain than that if he was not 
a dissembler then, an entire revolution most have been 
WTDogbt in his views prericms to the year 1S05, at which 
tiine, even if it had ever been otherwise, he had become 
tboiD0^7 pagan- Fmn that year fcowaid, bad it been 
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in his power, he would have eotirely cut off from his 
people all knowledge of ibe Christian religion, and all 
catomunicalion with the Anglo-Saxoo race. His lai>- 
guage now was, that the Great Spirit had formed tho 
red and white men distinct, — that there was no mora 
leasoa why the two lucea should profess the same re- 
ligious creed, than that they should be of the same color. 
The Indians, he held, could not be civilized ; ami he 
had now become anxious not only to resist all farther 
innovations upon their manners, but that their ancient 
customs should be restored.* 

It is not unlikely that the ill success attending the ex- 
periments made under the auspices of Washington and 
Pickering, aided by the persevering efibrts of the QuakerSt 
might have induced the orator to abandon the project of 
civilization in dcspair.t And not without show of reasoUi 
since the fact is eqtially indisputable and lamentablet 
that irom the day on which the Pilgrims landed upon 
Itymou^ Hock to the present, the intercourse between 

■ MS. CaUectioii* of JoMph W. Haaltai, Etq. 

t Tbe eve with which tlw Friend* wucbed am iha iutarcMi of tba Six Nation* 
«■ nrion oceuiooi, pvticulBrij u the ma^ oT CiBuidaipM, hu baea repaa^ 
adly naadoiHid io the fbregoin; FH"- ^"^ '^"^ affotti did DOC end hen. In 
IT9S aaVnat funiliea of Friaodt were located upon the Oneida raaervatian, to 
Mack i1m> ^Indian* tba ait of hmbaodrf, and Kime of the iadiipamablo nwchaide 
aita. TLair wonwn, alio, it waa aoufbt to teach the (kill of hoiuAakl dodM, 
■pamng, aewing, knittiDg, Sec la IT98, the Saneeaa, who bad ofaaemd tlw 
^rewment of the Oneidai, reqoeMed the Friogdi to aid them b the lann 
v^, asd three bmiliea accordinglj planted tbenMalmM down in ibe eanloB 
of the AUagbany. Tbeir prefence, their luMnctiao, and ibair example, were 
«f gnat benefit to that cantcn, ■llhrngh the pregreai of Indian imp ru Tement 
baa been alow. Ibe late Thomaa Eddj, of New-Yoric, derated hlraaelf aodTdjr 
in lUa canae ibr Mreral Tcan. 
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die Indians and the white people hag resulted in little 
more than the acquisition by the former of the vices of 
the latter. Red-Jacket had seen this result, and he 
doubtless mourned over it. He had seen his peopla 
melting away before the pale-faces, with a rapidity 
foreboding their early extinction. He had learned the 
' fitilare of every antecedent effort to convert them, as a 
people, to Christianity ; and he had seen that every at- 
tempt thus far made to introduce even the primary arts 
and customs of civilization among thenj, had been equally 
abortive. lie had therefore become utterly averse to 
any farther intercourse or association with the whites,— 
having arrived at the conclusion that the only means of 
preserving his race, even for a few brief lustres, would 
be the erection of a wall of separation, strong and high, 
between them. Thenceforward he ever acted rigidly 
upon that principle. He waa opposed to any farther 
aales of their lands. He was opposed to blending the 
races by intennajriage, — not unfrequently tnuimoriiigt 
that whereas before the approach of the white men the 
eyes of their children were all black, now they were be- 
coming blue. He was opposed to the introduction of 
the arts of civilized life. He was opposed to the acqui- 
sition by his people of the EngUsh language. Above 
all, he was opposed to the introduction among them of 
Christianity. Nor indeed, speaking after the manner of 
men, was he greatly blameable for his hostility to thib 
new rehgion, judging, as both he and his people in thai 
simplici^ naturally would do, of the character of that 
religion from such of its iruits as were most perceptible 
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to them. The irregular and reckless border-men, prea- 
sing them closely upon all sidcsi and setting every bad 
example possible before them, called themselves Chris- 
tians. Those who were continually persuading the In- 
dians to drunkenness, in order to cheat or plunder them 
before they were sober, were called Christians. And 
the rapacious land-jobbers, who were seeking every op- 
portunity of stripping them of their territory, and who 
were held in special abhorrencft by Red-Jacket and the 
more considerate of the chiefs, were likewise known to 
the Indians as Christians. The orator had pondered all 
these things ; and being unable to discriminate between 
the nominal and the real Christian, — or rather not under- 
standing enough of the nature of Christianity to know 
that it Mtas a rehgion of the heart, and that, no matter 
by what names they were called, those only were Chris- 
tians who endeavored to live up to its principles, — he 
could perceive nothing good in the system. So far as 
)w CDUI4 judge bam such lights, and such examples, he 
taw nothing better in Christivuty than in bis own paganr- 
ism. Hence the taoe of lie speech now to be intro- 
duced, which has been regarded as the ablest and most 
ingenious of his rude forensic efibrts. 

The occasion was this: In the summer of 1806, a. 
jDong miuionary named Ckam was sent into the coun- 
try of the Six Nations by the Evangelical Missionary Bo- 
cieQr of Massachusetts. His design was to plant a mis- 
sionary station among the Senecas, and a cotmcQ of their 
chiefil was convoked at Bu&lo Creek to hear his propo- 
sitioaa. The agent of iha United States for Indian b& 
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fairs attended the council, and the government inteqire- , 
ter wEts also present. The proceedings were opened by I 
the agent, who thus introduced the missionary : — 

" Brotbers of tbb Six Xatidns : I rejoice to meet yoa ] 
at this time, and thank the Great Spirit that he haa preserved 1 
you in health, and given me another opportunity of taking yoa J 
by the hand. 

" Brothers ; The person who sits hy me is a friend whs j 
haa come a great distance to hold a talk with you. He wiS I 
inform you what his business is, and it is my request that yoa | 
wvuld Usten with attention to his words." 

The missionary thereupon opened his business in the 
following terms : — 

" Mt Friends : 1 am thankful for the opportunity afforded 
us of uniting together at this time. I had a great desire to 
see you, and inquire into your state and welfare. For tfaa 
purpose I have travelled a great distance, being sent by your 
old frienda, the Boston Missionary Society. You will recol- 
lect they formerly sent missionaries among you, to instruct 
you in religion, and labor for your good. Although they have 
not heard from you for a long time, yet they have not forgot- 
ten their brothers, the Six Nations, and are atill anxious to do 
you good. 

" Brothers : I have not come to get your lands or your 
money, but to enlighten your minds, and to instruct you how 
to worship the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind and will, 
and to preach to you the gospel of his son Jesus Christ. 
There is but one religion, and but one way to serve God, and 
if you do not embrace the right way you cannot be happy 
hereafter. You have never worshipped the Great Spirit in a 
manner acceptable to htm ; but have all your lives been in 
great errma and darkness. To endeavor to remove those 
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erron(, and open your eyes, so that you miglit aee clearly, ia 
my business with you. 

" Brothers : I wish to talk with you as one friend talks with 
another ; and if you have any objecliona to receive the religion 
which I preach, I wish you to state them ; and I will endeavor 
to satisfy your minds and remore the objections. 

" Erdthbrs : I want you to speak your minds freely : for I 
wish to reason with you on the aubject, and, if possible, re- 
inOTe all doubts, if there be any on your minds. The subject 
is an important one, and it is of consequence that you give 
it an early attention while the offer is made you. Tour friends 
the Boston Missionary Society will continue to send you good 
and faithful ministers, to instruct and strengthen you in reli- 
gion, if, on your part, you are willing to receive them. 

" Brothers : Since I have been in this part of the country, 
I have visited some of your small villages, and talked with 
your people. They appear willing to receive iostruclion, but 
as ihey look up to you as their older brothers in council, they 
want first to know your opinion on tlie subject. You have 
now heard what L have to propose at present. 1 hope you 
will take it into consideration, and give me an answer before 

After about two hours conaultadon among themselves, 
Bed-Jacket rose and spoke as follows : — 

" FETKNn AND Bkothbb : It WB3 the win of the Orest 
Spirit that we should meet together this day. Hi orders all 
things, and has given oa a fine day for our Council. He has 
taken his garment from before the sun, and caused it to shins 
with brightness upon us. Our eyes are opened, that we sea 
clearly ; our ears are unstopped, that we have been able to 
hear distinctly the words you bave spoken. For all tbesa 
&von we thank the Great Spirit ; and Him only. 

" Bbothu : This coundl fire was kiudJed by yotL It 
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was at your request that we came together at thui timh 
We have listened »viih attention to what you have said. Yo» 
requested us tu speak our miiids froely, This gives us gretf 
joy; for we now consider that we stand upright before yot^ I 
and can speak what wa ihink. All have heard your Toicft i 
and all speak to you now as one man. Our miada aif 
agreed. 

" BaoTHER : You say you want an answer to your talk be- 
fore you leave this place. It is right you should have one^ 
U you are a great distance from home, and we do not wish 
to detain you. But we will first look back a little, and tcjl I 
you what our fatliers have told us, and what we have heard 1 
from the white people. 

" Brother : Listen to what we say. There was a time 
when our forefathers owned this great island, Theur seats ex- 
tended from the rising to the setting sun. The Great Spirit 
bad made it for the use of Indians. Hb had created the but- 
felo, the deer, and other animals for food. He had made the 
bear and the heaver. Their skins served us for clothing 
He liad scattered them over the countiy, and taught us how 
to take them. He had caused the earth to produce corn &X 
bread. All this He had done for his red children, because 
He loved them. If we had some disputes about our hunting 
ground, they were generally settled without the ahedding of 
much blood. But an evil day came upon us. Your fore- 
fathers crossed the great water and landed on this island. 
Their numbers were small. They found friends and not 
enemies. They told us they had fled from their own countiy 
for fear of wicked men, and had come here to enjoy their !•■ 
Mgion. They asked for a small seat. We took pity on them, 
granted their request ; and they aot down amongst ne. We 
gave them com and meat ; they gave ui poison* in return. 

" The white people, Bbotbks. had now found our cpuntrj. 
Tidings were carried back, and more came amongst us. Yet 



we did not fear them. Ws took them to be friends. TlMf 
called ua brothere. We believed them and gave 
larger seat. Al length their numbers had greatly increusi 
They wanted more land ; ihey wanted our country. Ov 
Bfea were opened, and our minda becamo unaasy. WiMl 
took place. Indians were hired to tight agEinst Indiansi W>M 
many of our people were deatroyed. They also brtKI|^ 
strong liquor amongst us. It was strong and powerfii^ Hd 
has slain thousands. 

" fiBoTHER : Our seats were once large and yours mn 
smalL Yon have now become a great people, and we fesVA 
BCBTCcIy a place left to spread our blankets. You havi got 
our country, but are not satisfied ; you want to force yoilr t^ 
ligioQ upon us. 

" Brother : Continue to listen. You say that you ar^ Mnt 
to instruct us how to worship the Great Spirit agreeal>l]^t> 
his mind, and, if we do not take hold of the religion ihttlll 
you while people leach, we shall be unhappy hereafter. Yoll 
■ay that you are right and wo are tost. How do we iMnt 
lias to be true 1 We understand that your religion is mlV- 
ten in a book. If it was intended for us as well as you, WSy 
has not tie Great Spirit given to us, and not only to us, bot 
lAjr did he not fpve to our fbre&thers, ttie knowledge of that 
hook, with the means of understanding it rightly t We only 
know what you tell as about it. How shall we know when to 
bdiere, being bo often deceived by the white people 1 

" BaoTHBB : You say there b but one way to worship and 
serve the Great Spirit. If there is but one religion, why do 
jtM wMte people differ bo mach about it 1 Why not all 
agiuod, as yoa can all read the book t 

" Bbotbkr : We do not nnderstaad these things. We ftM 
told that your religion was given to your forefathers, and has 
been handed down from fa^r to son. We also hare a reli< 
gioa, which was given to our forefathers, and has been handed 
iown to OS their children. We worship in that way. It 
I us to be thankliil for all the &vois we receive; to 
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hand of friendship ; but Mr. Cram rose hastily from hifi 
seat, and replied that he could not take them by the hand, 
" there being," he added, " no fellowship between the 
rehgion of God and the devil." These words were in- 
terpreted to the Indians, but they nevertheless smiled, 
and retired in a peaceable manner. Subsequently, on 
being advised of the indiscretion of his remark, Mr. Cram 
observed in explanation, that he supposed the ceremony of 
shaking hands would have been received by the Indians 
as a token that he assented to what had been said. Be- 
ing more correctly informed, he expressed bis regret at 
what had so unadvisedly fallen from his lips. Still it 
cannot be denied that the Indians exhibited better breed- 
ing, and more knowledge of human nature, than the 
missionary. Indeed it is quite probable that Mr. Cram's 
ill success arose in part from his own repulsiveness of 
manner, and the want of tact, or, in other words, the 
power of adaptation, so essential in the composition of a 
successful missionary. It must be stated in fairness to 
the Indians, to borrow the langugage of another,* " that 
the missionaries are not always men fitted for their 
work. Many of them have been destitute of the talents 
and information requisite in so arduous an enterprize; 
some have been bigotted and over-zealous, and others 
have wanted temper and patience. Ignorant of the abo- 
riginal languages, and obliged to rely upon interpreters 
to whom religion was an occult science, they doubtless 
often conveyed veiy different impressions from those 
which they intended ;" and the worthy and well meaa- 

* iter. Jahn Brackenridge, D. D. 
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ing man who called fonh the preceding pagan speech of 
Ked-Jacket, probably deserved to be classed in this 
category. The reader will have observed, from an inti- 
matioQ in the speech itself, dial the orator had been at 
several of the missionary's meetings, and it has been as- 
serted of Mr, Cram that his first, or at least an early 
sermon to the Indians, was exactly such aa a wise 
man would never have preached to such a congrega^ 
Don. Instead of being a simple discourse, brought 
down to the level of their ignorant, and, upon such a 3ut> 
ject, child-like minds, presenting to them the elementary 
principles of Christianity in their simplest and most 
winning formE, the missionary, according to traditioo, 
gave ihem a long argumentative sermon upon the doctrine 
of divine decrees, and tlie deep mysteries of fore-know- 
ledge and predestination.* A more repulsive theme, 
men for many enlightened congregations reared in the 
bosom of the church, could hardly have been selected ; 
bat liiat it WEu chosen as the groundrwork of an intio- 
dtictory discourse to these simple childiea c^ the Saieat, 
ugues a want of commoa sense almost too great for hu- 
man credulity. Possibly there may be error in the re- 
lation. But another circuiBstBDce waa added, which 
frvOTS its truth. Red-Jacket is reported to have been 
indignant at the attempt to force doctrines upon him 
which were entirely beyond his comprehension ; and in 
die expression of that indignation, according to unwritten 
history, he perpetrated the only pun that is recorded of 
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him. " Not content," he said, " with the wrongs the 
■white men had done to his people, ibey were now seek- 
ing to Cram their doctrines down their throats," &c. 
And yet the remark will bear repetition, that much of J 
the difficulty in this, and other similar cases, may very 
naturally have arisen from the ignorance of the parties 
respectively of the language and modes of thinking of 
each other. In regard to the American Indians, in pai- 
Ucular, the greatest difficulty has always ejcisted in con- 
veying any new ideas to their minds, from the barren- 
ness of their language ; and in many instances it has 
been found impossible to convey to them the sentiments 
attempted." " What have you said to them ?" inquired I 
a missionary once, of the interpreter who tad been e*« 1 
pounding his sermon. "I told them you have a m 
sage to them from the Great Spirit," was the repIya-V 
"I said no such thing," cried the missionary. "Tell i 
them I have come to speak to them of the only living and 
true God, and of the life that ie to be hereafter ; — Well, 
what have you said ?" " That you will tell them about 
Manito, and the land of spiritg." " Worse and worse," 
exclaimed the embarrassed preetcher ; and such is doubt- 
less the history of many sermons that have been de- 
livered to the bewildered heathen.t The fact is, Red- 

■ Genenl Lincoln'i OUervitianii on tbe North Amerion ludiuu, in ■ letUt 
to Dr. RuDuy. 

t M'KeniKy'a Lirei and Fortraiu of ibe Indiula, " The Iroqnou bkn few 
ndical word*, but tbey compouod them viihoul end. Sometime* one weed 
VnODg tbem include! nn entiTe de6nition of tbe thin^; for exsmple, they cftll 
WiHi, Oiuharadtttlloetiglteragherie,KM mocb u to My, aliq%or maJeafli* 
^■•Mo/file jTO^."[Colden'i Six Naiiant. — ] "The Indian language requirea 
manj mora woida to expieM Ibe meuung of the ipeeker than oan, aj ibe; ire 
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Jacket did not understand the system of the Christian 
religion, nor did he wish to understand it. It was his b&- 
lief, and it is that of the Indians generally, that they form 
a race entirely distinct from the pale faces. They repu- 
diated the idea of a common origin of the human family ; 
and as to the mission of Christ, and his crucifixion, they 
cannot perceive that ihey are interested in the one, ot 
have any participation in the guilt of the other. In a 
conversation with a distinguished clergyman, who was 
endeavoring to instruct him upon the subject of the 
Christian religion, not many years before his death, Red- 
Jacltet said : — 

" BftoTHBB : If you white men murdered the Son of the 
Great Spirit, we Indians had nolhing to do vHth it, and it is 
none of our aSair. If he had come among us, we would not 
hare killed him ; we would have treated him well ; and the 
white people who killed him ought to be damned for doing it. 
You must make amends for that crime yourselves.' 



obUfad lo dombu olgecti vbich > ungle Engliih word inSccf lo raplain. TU* 
win be tba more mdily DndentDod by chs IbUowisg ■tBtemenl: — When Red- 
Jldut, Fumer'i-BTixber, ud •enral faandnd Indiui* >TiiT«d at Tioga Fobit u 
anml lbs xnuj tf 1790, Fanaer'»-Biolber, after tbanliing the Gmt Spirit bt 
banng permined tbem (o tiaml tlieni io i«[ety, namud all tlie paiticulan at- 
taadioK ibeir journey. Witbiog among olber eircutnilaneca to deKribe tbnr 
faariog made a bait at a log hut, wbeie a kind of tavern «aa kept, tbe larani wai 
L dcocribcd oi a htfuae put togetker vitk parit of tr«et piitd on £ack other, and 
Id nkiek a polt voi aiiaehtd lo vhick a board boi tUd, on vhitk mw wrilttn, 
" Sum ii Mold Htrt." Tbii difficulty of expnuing io a feir wordi matten 
ndricli in tbeir oira language required a rouud-aboal detciiptian, demanded ■ 
eoHiderable time Gjt tliem, in llwir public dijtcUMoni, to uy that which tlm intei^ 
pnlvr wadd render into a few words of Engliih.'* — -LtUtr to Ou oMikor Jrvm 

TkomoM llorrit. 
' ConmiBtioni between Dr. Bieckeocidge and thB anthor. See, alio, DtllHv 

Ml tbe antbai^ of W. J. SneUiiig. 
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After the adjustment of the great controversy betweeo 
the Indians and the United States, at Caaandaigua, ii 
1794, the councils of the Six Nations became of leSB I 
public importance. With the excepuoa of a few resep- ] 
rations, of a coinparatively limited extent, their I»oad 
and beaudful domains in the State of New-York had 
fallen within the greedy and remorseless gtasp of lh« 
white men, even before the dawn of the present century. 
From that day to the present, tlie eS}rts of those whg 
have become possessed of the pre-emptive title to ibose 
reservadons have been directed to the acquisition of th« 
fee from the Indians ; and so strong and persevering 
have been the appUEinces to that end, that sUce after 
slice has been taken away, nntil but a ccanparMively 
few thousand acres now remain to the Indians, — the I 
scattered and disheartened fragments of the once proud 
lords of the condnent," But after the last great sale to I 
Robert Morris, in 1797, and after the deliberate resolu- 
tion of Red-Jacket, as already stated, to repel the ad- 
vances of the whites, and, as the only means of averting 
the progressive ruin of his people, to re-envelope them 
in .the darkness of paganism, and restore their wildest 
barbarity, he condnued inflexible in his purposes. 
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iWlW in Oi^ t^iPnefli fli^;^ %cm lib resdtan' 

tloiit to diiTe away, IsmE leep awajr, eyeiy ixmovaiiidil^ 
ipHUke 4;baiiMi«9^ ami efegr iiitPiPi^ icqpoii the fmjf, 

1811 aa atlraipl was made t^ tte New-Tork ^nn^fAoB^ 

iie HomSy or 3oiaiid Pardbafie, to ^vest ^ Indiaiia 
a§ IhiifyfiriitTi hr npirntintinn and oucchaae. The aaenl 
•afikifed t^ tlie CompeiKy was a Mr. BidiwiiQil 
Bft^iiite cUeft 4a atwitil at Stfyb^ieak^ ti M^, 
iiftlMr bpeims Ms Imshiess, atriiit^^^^^ ^Itjft 
^MS aubde bjr1Sed-Jacket,"a few dti^ aflerwaiC 
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in ihifi Mlowimr iiiMiiiiili 

"» " ■ . ■ . ■ w 

Siilw^k^aiiil^il^HiiiirXJMatilifiri. 1l>doihg>JMiport>afcdaltii)^^ j^' 

ililMliiil^iyifta^a&loBgxatvrii^ ^ 

woBtb. ' iWe th^vsfine sliidl not i rapeat your talk, vdiidi is 
freah riarour minds. We have 'well consideiied .it, and^the aA- 
Taatages and diaad?antages of your offinn. We request your 
attention to eur^aaswer, which is motiran the speaker akiDSi 
but from all the Sachems and Chiefs now around our Ooan^^ 
eil&e. 

** Bb09rSk : We ^ow that great^men as well as great na- 
tions, having different interests have different minds, and do 
not see the same* subject in the same lig^t,—4>ut we hope our 
SMwar will be agreeable te^yoa and to your employers. 

*'' BaoTHsa: Your application for the ^purohase of our 
kniiraB to ouriainds very extraordinary. It has been made 
in a MBSooked >manner,*^you have not walked in the straight 
path'^nted out bylhe gndatlGouneilofyoar nation, ^ou 
hare ao wiitiiq^ firooi our giaat ftther the President. 
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" Brotqek : In making up our minds wc bave looked 
back, and rememboreil how the Yorkers purchEiaed our lands 
in former times. They bought tliom piece aiier piece for i 
little money paid to e fevr men in our nation, and not to aQ 
our brethren ; our planting and hunting grounds have beconto 
very small, and if we sell these we know not where to spread 
oar blankets. 

" Brother : You tell tis your employers have purcbased 
of the Council of Yorkers a rigbt to buy our lands, — we do 
not understand how this can be, — the lands do not belong to 
the Yorkere ( they are oura, and were given to us by ibo 
Great Spirit. 

" Brother : We think it strange that you should jump 
over the lands of our brethren in the East, to come to our 
Council fire so far off, to get our landa. When wc sold our 
lands in tlie East to the wbitc people, we determined never 
to sell those wo kept, which are as small as we can lire com- 
fortably on. 

" Brother ; You want us to travel with you, and look fiir 
other lands. If we should sell our lands and move olf into a 
distant country, towards the setting sun, we should be looked 
upon in tho country to which we go as foreigners, and stran- 
gers, and be despised by tbe red as well as the white men, and 
we should soon be surrounded by the white men, who will 
there also kill our game, come upon our lands, and try to get 
them from us. 

" Brother : We are determined not to sell our lands, but 
to continue on them, — we like them, — they are fruitful and 
produce us com in abundance, for the support of our women 
and children, and grass and herbs for our cattle. 

" Brother : At the treaties held for the purcbaae of our 
lands, the white men with sweet voices and smiling faces told 
ns they loved us, and that they would not cheat us, but that 
the king's children on tbe other side the lake would cheat us. 
When we go on the other side the lake the king's children 
tell U3 your people will cheat us, but with sweet voices and 
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smiling faces assure us of their love and that thef will not 
cheat us. These things puzzle oui boads, and we believe 
that the Indians must take care of themselves, and not trust 
either in your people or in the king's (ihildren. 

'■ Brother : At a late Council we requested our agents to 
tell you that vre would not sell our lands, and we think you 
have not spoken to our agents, or they would have Informed 
you so, and we should not have met you at our Council fira at 
this time. 

" Brothsr : The white people buy and sell false rights to 
our lands ; your employers have, you say, paid a great price 
for their right ; they must have plenty of money, to spend It 
in buying false rights to lauds belonging to Indians ; the lou 
of it will not hurt them, but our lands are of great value tp i 
ns, and we wish you to go hack with your talk to your em- ' 
ployers, and to tell them and the Yorkers that they have no ' 
right to buy and sell false rights to our lands. 

" Brother : We hope you clearly understand the worda 
we have spoken. This is all we have to say." 

Thus, as in the great majorily of their speeches, the 
InilianH were still endeavoring to brace themselves 
against what they considered to be the inordinate lapar 
ci^ of the whites, in the acquisition of their lands. 
This disposition of the white man to grasp at all their 
proper^, with a view, as it appeared, of driving them 
fiom the &ce of the earth, was then, as it is now, and 
|irobably ever will be imtQ the race becomes extinct, 
die source of their jealousy, and the bm^len of their 
conplaint. Notwithstanding the rapid diminution of 
their numbers, and their increasingly depressed condi- 
tion, they still felt that they were independent nations, 
and they were tenacious of that character. They be- 
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lieved that they had been placed on " this island" by 
the Great Spirit, and that he had created it for their J 
sole benefit, and they held that nobody could have a I 
right to dispossess them. Hence nothing could have 
been more inopportune than an efibrt made at this 
very council, by a missionary society in ihe city of 
New-York, to establish a Christian mission among j 
them.* The former attempts had left no favorable in*- 
pression upon the mind of Red-Jacket, now their prin- 
cipal civil chief. On the contraiy, he had imbibed s 
fixed and deep-roolod hatred to the system, counte- 
nancing, as he supposed, a course of policy on the part 
of its professors that would eventually sap the founda- j 
tions of the happiness, and work the ruin of hispeople.t j 
Least of all was it an auspicious moment to strive far- j 
ther to persuade them to change their religion, at ihs 1 
very time when those who called tliemseives Chris- I 
tains were renewing their efforts to dispossess them 
of their few remaining roods of ground. Hence the 
following reply, by Red-Jacket, to the advances of the 
Rev. Mr. Alexander, the agent of the Missionary Socie- 
ty on that o 



" Brother : We listened to the talk you delivered to us 
from the Council of Black Coats^ in New* York. We hsve 

* " In discounB ibe; ipoke aboui pruching, itid uid, 'tbey wialicd iiimj 
liniHi to hear ibe word of God ; but they were slwty sfnid thnt tlie Engluh 
vould (akc that opponuniiy to bring them into bondage.' " — Jovrnal of Ckrit- 
tian Frederick Pott, to Ik* Dtlawara of Iht Ohio. Prood't 

t General Lincohi. 

t So Red-Jacket wai wont 10 call the clergy. 
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Itm fmbd&j nadeatttud tlwai^ and wm retam an mmmm 
llittch we iriA 70« aba to ttiidentaiiil In flBaUii^ iqp ait 
Hilda we hare looked biek and remenibeied wlial baa Iwaii 
iiatt k our cb^ aad wlMt cair fiiAen bste loM na waa daarit 

fa old tiwMif- » ^ 

..^Brnmum: Gieat "uaxAen of Uaok cMta bam bean 
aaingit tbe Iiidiaii8» and witb aweet Ymeaat and amiliag ftaiii 
biie oftred to teaeb tbem tbe zeligbn of die wbite peo{Ai; 
dnr bietbren in tbe Eaat liatened to tbe Vimak ooata,— 4»nied 
tnm die xeUgt(m of tibeir frtbera, and todic op tbe xelipon of 
*e iMUla people. Wbal good baa it done dMa f Aiediqr 
BKva biypjr and aaove fiiendljr <»» to anodiar dian we ami 
Vpf bfoAer, diey aie a divided people,— we axe unitedf t}|ig| 
qpwmt aboat xeligion, — ^we Uve in lore and friendab^^ 
Oiijf iifidc alniog #liter,*-baYe kahit bow U> cbeat,-^an£( ill 
aB die videa ^ tbe wUte men, Ifrticb i^^prndi^W 
widient imitaling tkb Turteea of tbe wMta tnaai 
^Mber, if jon axe our well wiab«rt keep awqf and do nai 
dBatnbna. 

^IbmtmauLt tiTe do not woEabip tbe Gieat Spirit aa die " "^ 
wt^ men do, but we believe that forms of worship are in- 
diSiretit to the Great Spirit, — ^it is the offering of a sincere 
heart that pleases him, and we worship him in this man- 
ner. According to your religion we must believe in a Father 
and a Son, or we shall not be happy hereafter. We have always 
believed in a Father, and we worship him, as we were taught 
by our fathers. Your book says the Son was sent on earth by 
tbe Father, — did all the people who saw the Son believe in 
bimf No, they did not, and the consequences must be 
known to you, if you have read the book. 

« Brothee : You vnsh us to change our religion for yours» 
—we like our religion and do not want another. Our friends* 



* Pomtiiig to Mr. Granger, tbe Agent of the United States for Indian affidn, 
who was present— BAr. Farish^ the Indian inteqpnCer, and Mr. Taylor, die 
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do UB great good, — they counsel us in our troubles, and in- 
Btruct U8 how lo make ourselves comfortable. Our fiicrndd 
the Quakers do more than this, — they give us ploughs, and 
show us how to use them. They tell us we are accountable 
beings, but do not say we must change our rehgion. We are 
satisfied with what they do. 

" Brotheb : For these reaaotu we cannot receive your 
offers — we have other things to do, and beg you to make 
your mind easy, and not trouble us, lest our heads should be 
too much loaded, and by and by burst." 

It is a fact that cannot be sufficiently deplored, that 
men boasting of their civilization, and calling themselves 
Christians, not only in this but in other lands, have by 
their own vicious examples interposed the greatest ob- 
stacles lo the efforts of those who are earnestly laboring 
for the moral, social and religious improvement of the 
heathen. The missionaries have found such to be the 
fact in the Sandwich Islands. And so upon the coasts 
of Africa, and at the missionary station-s in the China 
seas, and in India, the counteracting Emd contaiainating 
influences of the seamen and others, belonging to Chris- 
tian nations, cause the severest trials which the mission- 
aries are obliged to encounter- The natives know them 
all alike as Christians, — not understanding the difference 
between those who are really and truly governed by 
Christian principle, — ^who, in a word, are Christians at 
heart, — and those who are called Christians because they 
belong to nations known as such, albeit as individuals 
knowing nothing. of, and caiing nothing about, religion of 

■fcnt of tba Society of Frimdi for Impnning the Conditioa of lbs lodiUM, n- 

ndisgaMr ths Alleghuij ■ettlemut, bat lUo preHotatlhe Council. 
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H^tart Most «mplmtically baa sodi lieeiillie fi»tjii 
leqpect to tbe American alKdghiab. Tobonowabrirf 
fm»^9 ^witbont essential vaziation» fiom tbe sainted 
HpnBt ihd fiuthfbl co-laborer of Bfoziison in China, the 
sm^pEe, specimens of Chrisdanitj which they bat too 
eAeii see axmmg the so-called civilised nimiwho first 
itottled azonnd them, have not tended to produce teW^ 
xence for the system. The total neglect of aU religion 
pievailingtoogenerallyinfiontier settlements, even among 
amiy 'vdio have at some time professed to.be tte feUow^ 
ess of Christ, — the pnblic and baie-feced pro&naticm of 
^ Sabbath^ — the avarice, lying and cozening vrbiA 
chacscterize their dealings, sometimes vrith each otheri 
tBJk most shamefully often in their commerce with the 
hdians , t he dronkenness, loose morals, and hardness 
|f heart, in daily illustration all around them, have in but 
•qo many instances steeled the Indian's soul against 
Christianity^ However earnestly the missionaries may 
be preaching to him the excellencies of Christianity and 
civilization, he doubts if they have any of the former, 
and scofis at the latter. He cannot think well of a sys- 
tem, the professed adherents of which pay so little re- 
gard to God, to truth, and to duty.* Hence the tone of 
Red-Jacket's speeches to Mr. Cram and Mr. Alexander ; 
hence also the kindred character of the following outline 
of another of the Seneca orator's philippics against 
Christianity, delivered on a similar occasion, at about 



* Life of Dr. Milne, by Robert Fbilip, page 146. 
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gO0 UTE UID TOCBS 

Uie same period of bia life with his la£t menUoDed ad* 
disss ! — • 

" Bkothbe : — I rise to return you the tltanks of tbU nalion, 
and to return thetn back lo our ancient friends, — if any stidi 
we have, — for (heir good 'wishes toward us in attempting to 
teach us your religion. Inform thetn we will look well into 
this matter. We have well neighed yoiir exertioQS, and find 
your success not lo answer our expectations. But instead of 
producing that happy efi'ect which you so long promised us, 
its introduction so far has rendered us uncomfortable and 
miserable. Youha<reiakenanumbcrof our young men to yma 
icbools. You have educated theni and taught them your re- 
ligion. They have returned to their kindred and color, neithw 
white men nor Indians. The arts they liavo learned are in- 
compatible with the chase, and ill adapted to our customs. 
They have been taught that which is useless to as. They have 
been made to feel artificial wants, which never entered the 
minds of their brothers. They have imbibed, in your great 
towns, the Beeds of vices which were unknown in the forest. 
They become discouraged and dissipated, — despised by the 
Indians, neglected by the whites, and without value lo either, — 
less honest than the former, and perhapt more knavish than 
the latter. 

"Bbother: — We were told that the failure of tbeae fiist 
attempts was attributable to miscalculation, and we were in- 
vited to try again, by sending others of our young men to dif- 
ferent schools, to be taught by different instructors. Brother, 
the result lias been Invaritibly the same. We believe it wrong 
for you to attempt further to promote your religion among us, 
or to introduce your arts, manners, habits, and feelings. We 

' The precise lima when ihii speech wu delivered, or the particular octuioa 
that called it (anb, a not known. The nunuicript, from the interpreniion of ibe 
o1dIiuliuliDgui(t,Ciptain Parisb, wu obtained b/ Judge Moullon, rrom tbelnn 
Dr. Cjieniu Chnpin, of Bu^o. 
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believe that it is wrong for us to encourage you in so doing. 
We belieye that the Ghreat Spirit made the whites and the In- 
dians, but for different purposes.* 

« Brother : — In attempting to pattern your example, the 
Great Spirit is angry, — ^for you see he does not bless or crown 
your exertions." 

Here, according to the manuscript, Red-Jacket painted 
IB the most glowing and descriptive colors the curse that 
seemed to have descended upon all those Indians who 
had been made the objects of pious but mistaken mis- 
sions, — ^how imbecile, poor, efifeminate, contemptibljei 
' drunken, lying, thieving, cheating, malicious, meddle- 
some, backbiting, quarrelsome, degraded and despised, 
the poor victims of civilized instruction had become, — 
having lost all the noble qualities of the savage, and 
acquired all the ignoble vices of the whites, — ^without one 
solitary excepti(»i where the Indian had been bettered* 
He then proceeded : — 

" But, Brother, on the other hand we know that the Great 
Spirit is pleased that we follow the traditions and customs of 
our forefathers, — for in so doing we receive his blessing, — ^we 
have received strength and vigor for the chase. The Great 
Spirit has provided abundance, — when we are hungry we find 
the forest filled with game, — when thirsty, we slake our thirst 
at the pure streams and springs that spread around us. 
When weary, the leaves of the trees are our bed, — we retire 
with contentment to rest, — we rise with gi*atltude to the Great 
Preserver. Kenovated strength in our limbs, and bounding 
joy in our hearts, we feel blessed and happy. No luxuries, no 
vices, no disputed titles, no avaricious desires, shake the foun- 

* According to a parenthetical note in tho manuscript, Red-Jacket here went 
into a train of reasoning from analogy. 
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dations of our society, or disturb our peace and happines 
We know ilie Great Spirit ia better pleased with bis red chitf 
dren, than with his white, when he bestows upon ua a haa»'1 
dred fold more blessings than upon you. 

" Perhaps, Brother, you are right in your religion :- 
may be peculiarly adapted to your condition. You aay that J 
you destroyed the Son of the Great Spirit. Perhaps this 1 
is the merited cause of all your troubles and misfortunes. But, 
Brothers, bear in mind that we had no participation in 
murder. We disclaim it, — we love the Great Spirit, — and bS 
we never had any agency in so unjust, so merciless an outrage, 
he dierefore continues to Smile upon us, and to give us peoco, 
joy and plenty. 

" Bbotber : — We pity you, — we wish you to bear to our 
good friends our best wishes. Inform them that in compaasioa 
toward them, we are willing to send them missionaries to 
teach them our religion, habits and custotuB, We would be 
willing they should be as happy as we are, and assure them 
tliat if they should follow our example, they would be mor^ 
far more happy than they are now. We cannot embrace your 
religion. It renders ua divided and unhappy, — but by youx 
embratiiig ours, we believe that you would be nion? happy and 
more acceptable to the Great Spirit. Here, (pointing hb fin- 
ger to several whites present who had been captured when 
children, and been brought up among them,) here, Brother, 
(with an animation and exulting triumph which cannot bo de- 
■ scribed,) here is the living evidence before you. Those young 
men have been brought up with us. They are contented and 
happy. Nothing would be an inducement with them to aban- 
don their enjoyments and adopt yours, — for they are too well 
aware of the blessings of our society, and the evils of yours. 
But as you have our good will, we would gladly know that 
you have relinquished your religion, productive of so much 
disagreement and inquietude among youiselves, and instead 
thereof that you should follow ours. 
"Accept of this advice, Brothbb, and take it back to your 
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Icieada, aa the beet pledge of our wishes for your welfank 
Periiaps you think we are ignorant and uninformed. Go, then, 
sod leach the whites. Select, for example, the people of Bu£' 
falo. We win be spectators, and remain silent. ImproTS 
their morals and refine their habits, — make them less disposed 
to cheat Indians. Make the whites generally less inclined to 
make Indians drunk, and to take from them their lands. Let 
lu know the tree hj the blossoms, and the blosaoms by tha 
fruit When this shall be made clear to our minds we may 
be more willing to listen to you. But until then we must ba 
allowed to follow the re]ig;ion of our ancestors. 
" Brother : — Farewell I" 

: j|. Iiiltor satire ! HoiDBiiiiy iraept that ibe coaAatt. 
ff «hnQzed men pots aignmeoU like thoM itfo At 
gpn^ o£ ibe heathen, againat their own bMt. gpod. 
|y» ft atriking coincidence that die Iroqnua Indiau 
mip* first nnhaj^y mads Bcqaainted with their Pm 
jPHmliiiii aamies. Rum and OmiravnmM, hf die itnl 
i^rT- ~r-r. Hodson and Cbamplaini daring the •am* 
wedc of the same year, 1609. While Heniy Hudson 
was cautiously feeling hia way, as he supposed, into 
the northern ocean, through the chaimel of the river 
fduch bears his name, Champlain was accompanying a 
wai-party of the Hurons against the bx[uois, upon the 
lake receiving its name from him. Hudson discovered a 
company of the Iroquois upon the bank of the river, whom 
he regaled with rum. Champlain discovered a body of 
Iroquois wtmiors upon the coast ot the lake, near the spot 
afterward selected for the site of Ticonderoga, and 
there first taught them the fatal power of gunpowder. 
The tiadiuon of the savages, as to their first knowledge 
87 
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of the former, is substantially this : Many ytars ago, 
before a white skin had ever been seen, some of their 
people who were fishing where the sea widens, descried 
a huge object, with white wings, moving up the water. 
They hurried ashore, and called their friends to view 
the phenomenon. None of ibem could divine what it 
was. Some of them supposed it must be a huge fish, 
and others a monster of another sort. Onward it 
came, growing larger as it approached. The natives 
were terrified, and despatched runners in all directions 
to collect their warriors. By and by living objects 
were seen moving upon the back of the monster. As it 
came nearer, they saw that it was a floating house or 
casde, and that the living objects on board had the 
figures of men, but clothed in a very different manner 
from themselves. One of them was in red. They 
now concluded that it was the Manitto, or Great Spirit, 
coming to make them a visit. Their sensations were, 
therefore, changed from fear to adoration. Instantly 
they set themselves at the work of preparation to re- 
ceive their celestial visiter with divine honors. The 
men prepared a sacrifice, and the women a feast. 
They had no apprehension that the Manitto was coming 
to them in anger, for they worshipped him in sinceri^. 
They descried from the distance various animals in 
their Manitto's water-pavilion, and thought that perhaps 
he WEis coming to bring them sonle new species of 
game. While the preparations for the festival were in 
progress, the house upon the water stopped. The medi- 
cine-men were busy with their charms, to divine the 
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jHvpoiiroc laoi €groMwnaMify "VMtSQOiif no w^iPSHnB 

& fiom ilie Tessdt 8pealda^'W0Ed8 ma hcgiifl 
^Mfi^ocyiM not mi^^ itej^iied bjr a AMI 

paeiiiufy #rar oNfiu A sEodl oaaoe ^eii k»ft Iba laiq^ 
Wiaik^nridi several* pencxas thereiiii one of ifAuim'vmM 
^mMtmg^ in red. it was certaiidjiba ifaaiiiai! Ttii 
iiriheinn aad irankna fonned a ctzde 10 leeeive UM 
niii^ flokoGBi reelect A0 line cftnoe toadied die knil 
liie figiiio ki: red» "widt tWD attendantSi stepped on dboiiiy 
aadi i^ioaehed them with a firiendfy coimiMiaacel 
^Iki^^IP^ in zed saluted them widi a smile, aad^lbiRf 
g s te i iiflfl his' salute. A passage was epeaed ftr iill 
die oizde, and his gocgeods red diffissi aad WHP 
gtitfyrriiy in the bz^t smi, were "viewlMl 
wU^'dtiif^ Sorely it mastibe the Manitfio.? Bm 
wkffirAmM he have a wlnte skin? The thot^^ 
was^ perplexing; but he was, nevertheless, regarded 
with mingled feelings of amazement and adoration* 
After friendly salutations had been interchanged, the 
Manitto beckoned to one of his attendants at the canoe, 
who brought him a hockhackj^ clear as the new ice upon 
the surface of a lake. He also had a litde cup which 
was also transparent. The Manitto then poured a 
liquid from the bocJchack into the cup, which he drank. 
Then filling the cup again, he handed it to the chief 
standing near him. The chief smelled it, and passed it 
to the next, who did the same, and in this manner it 

* A gourd. The refomoe U to a glati decanter. 
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went round the circle, ■without the liquid having be 
tasted by either. As the last man of the circle was about ' 
returning the cup to the Manicto, the first chief inteix < 
posed and arrested the movement. The cup, he said* j 
had been given to them to drink, as the giver had done 1 
himseli, and it would be oSending their Great BencfectOT ] 
lo return it to him untasted. To drink it would pleaaB. 1 
him, — to refuse might provoke his wrath. Be the cod* I 
sequences, therefore, what they might, he would drink ] 
the cup. It would be better for him to encounter even i 
a poisoned draught, than for the Great Spirit to become 1 
angry with their whole nation. Saying which, tha I 
patriotic chief bade his people adieu, and quafled the ] 
cup to its bottom. AH eyes were now directed to the I 
chief in watching the effects. Tliere was no sudden 
change ; but do long time had elapsed before his jointi J 
became relaxed, — his movements grew flexible, and er» | 
long his limbs refused to perform their office. His eyej 
closed lustreless, and he rolled heavy and helpless upon 
the ground. The dasky group stood around him in 
solemn thought, and the wailings of the women rose 
upon the gale. He became motionless, and they sup- 
posed him dead. But perceiving afterward, &om the 
heaving of his chest, that he yet breathed, their grief 
was abated, and they watched anxiously the result, — 
not daring, of course, to breathe a murmur against the 
Great Spirit, whatever that result might be. After a 
long time, their chief began to revive. He rose upon 
his seat, rubbed his eyes, and at length sprang joyously 
upon his feet. He declared that he bad experienced 
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iMd ieeii irisioiisi aad had nefw bee& momlmpff. B» 
i i q a o i ted ansth^ dwH^f^ ; and enoomged by Miflii 
iMfk^ tlio liqeor was pQiB6d cvt for t^^ Tliey 

ifi fiMook 0f tke ravidbiiig c^pi-^-ood al becaam »i* 

vBSDGHBmCm 

mlPittliiidaedwaslbatciipl From^hotttvlidndi^ 
fc a Maated the maddeniiig poisem to tbepfMet^ tlwarllittiC 
fe il hat not abated* b iram have their best adviaeni 
ilMl^teacfaen admemdied them «gaaist k. IbvaiiifasM 
hoBiaiie l^idatmes endeavored to prdbSbit its inMidiiot^ 
Ikai among tUem. In vain have their own Cooncikb 
when sober, passed decrees against it And eqaa% 
vain have been the most eloqaent and pathetic appeals 
of dieir women against it^— whenever and wherever 
dbsy can lay dieir hands upon the fir&-water» they are 
mae to dxink it. Two hnndred years ago, the cleigy, 
and all good men, deplored the evil as deeply as their 
soccesaors do at this day. With equal vehemence did 
they then, as now, inveigh against the conduct of the 
white men, who, knowing their infirmity, supply them 
with the poison. " Those," says Charlevoix, writing in 
1721, '' who perhaps have greatest reason to reproach 
themselves with the horrors of Indian intoxication, are 
the first to ask whether they are Christians. One might 
answer them, yes, they are Christians, and new con- 
verts, knowing not what they do ; but those who, in cold 
blood, and with a perfect knowledge of what they are 

* BfS. in the New-Toik Historical Sode^. Heckewelder, toL L Fhil»- 
ddphia Fhilotopfaical Tmuacdoiif. 
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about, reduce, from Bordid motives of avniice, these i 
simple people to this conditioa, can they be imagined lo 
have any religion at all ? We certainly know that an , 
Indian will give all he is worth for one glass of brandy. 
This is strong temptation to dealers, against which i 
neither the exclamations of their pastors, nor the zeal j 
and authority of the magistrate, nor respect for tha i 
laws, nor the severity of divine justice, nor the dread of ] 
the judgments of the Almighty, nor the thoughts of a 
hell hereafter, of which these barbarians exhibit a veiy 
striking picture, have been able to avail."" 




* ClMuIevoii — Vojtge to Nonli America. LeUcc rii 
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ti o Bi T heyoiiiigSenaca»wfj»tojamtligin--0»g o i r w ^ ^ UfliHi 

^ SMmi ndtnooiahed by RedJackefe— Hit ipeech to tbs SecMttoy of ' Wai^ 

iBatdsofT^ppoeonoe^'-CoiMbctoftfao Pvopliefe^Ww of 1012 wilii Itgiiil*^ 

CooBcil of the Six NalioiM St BoffiJo— flpoech of GraafpCt tip yn> ^ Bo<t 

ladwt^t fopljr— Senecas dodtio tfaoniMhret neatnl— Acthre hnotlHtiBO— Tha 

wor'""iJODom AjexBBQor oiujiii^"T9Nnom Imwib nmm im 

to join liim— Tlieir onivol at Fort Niigaiar*Miiid«r of T iMniwum 

ndridlgo--Innunonof Black Eodk by the enemy noderCc^^ Biahop— B** 

iRiiiaa by General Porter'iTdlintieen and Indiaaa— Deatb of Cdlonel Bidbop^ 

of the Indiana and Tolanteen near Fort Qaocfe. 



Thb reader will probably be surpzised to discoveir 
die name of Bed-Jacket in conneadon with the Indian 
war between the United States and the Shawanese, and 
other powerful tribes of the West, under the celebrated 
Tecumseh, in the year 1811. Like the great Pomatecom, 
the Wampanoag,* of the eastern Indians, and Pontiac 
the Ottawa, and Brant the Mohawk, Tecumseh, with the 
aid of his brother, Elskawatwa,t had for years been 
laboring to form a vast league of the western and south- 



* Philip of Fokanoket, commonly called King Philip. 

t This name, according to Schoolcraft, signifies " A'Jire4kai'move9'from^ae€' 
Uhplaee" The orthography of EUkawatwa*s name has been Tarioosly changed 
by recent writers. Gushing, in his Life of Harrison, writes it Ol-li-wa-chi-ca, 
open what authority I know not. In the absence of areason fixr the change, the 
primitiTe name ia prefetred. 
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western Indians, in the vain expectation that they might 
be able to arrest the farther advances of the white popn- 
latioD. Those Indians were then, as they ever had I 
been since the conquest of Canada from the French, 
more under the influence of the British officers in the 
north-west, and of the British Fur Companies and tra- 
ders, than under that of the Americans. Notwithstanding ' 
all the friendly advances of the Americans toward them, 
prior and subsequent to the war of 17S9 — 1795, ended 
by Genera] Wayne at the battle of the Miamis and the 
trealy of Greenville, — their attachment to England waa 
much stronger than to the United States, and the move- 
ments of Tecumseh were evidently not looked upon with i 
an unfavorable eye by the British provincial authorities 
in the remote interior, inasmuch as the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain were at that tima 
critical, and evidendy verging toward a war. The 
Prophet had begun to collect his warriors as early a 
1808, and in 1810 Tecumseh assumed a semi-hostile 
attitude toward General Harrison, in a council held at 
Vincennes. The elements of the succeeding storm 
thenceforward gathered rapidly ; and although the Uni- 
ted States had vasdy increased in numbers and strength 
since the Indians were overwhelmed at the Miamis, yet 
the white setdements immediately upon the borders 
were in as great peril as were the borderers twenty 
years before. For many months, therefore, during these 
movements of Tecumseh and his brother, the homes of 
the frontier selders were those of peril. They were in 
daily apprehension that their paths would be ambushed. 
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Al* tfvfliy reidhig leaf the mother pressed her infant 
tabn dosely to ber bosom. The yeils of savage ven- 
' jpanee and - the ibrieks of tCBteie ' teemed igBiB fit 
ftoey to si^ upon ibe West windi, and min^ iriA 
nu7 echo fiom die nKmntams. Famflie* xetbed tti 
teetiXiot kntnringr bat tint the waz-'iriioop afaonld vftte 
tti» abep of Ute ciadle, or that tbe daifaiess of ,mid^ 
i%bt mi^ not glitter -iridi the Maze of dieir own dwet> 

h-f& tau bemaeen m Ae glances herstofiire giraarf 
Am fijRoer Indian wan, ended by General Wigiie, dial 
aotw MM t aa ding the fiiendship c^ most of^the Benee* 
(^^■0^ At tbe United States, many of their waniors, 
lyiniiilly thor young men, woold steal away and joa 
I to 'the forces <^ die Little Tnrde and his 
; and altbongb sixteen years of peace bad intep- 
9 the tieaQr of Greenville, and the Senecai 
. been living in close proximity, and upon cordial 
terms, with the white setders of New-York, by whom they 
were now completely surrounded, yet no sooner did 
they scent blood upon the western gales than uumbers 
of their warriors agsuo stole away and joined themselves 
to the ibrces of Tecumseh and the Prophet.t Tbe &ct 
of this intercommunicadon between the Senecas and the 
warriors of Tecumseh could not of course be kept from 
the knowledge of the chiefs of the former, and it is due 
to Red-Jacket to place the fact upon record, that be was 

* Speech of Fuber Amu on tbe Bridih Tnk^. 

t HS. Letl«r sf a«at|v HoHiiar ID Hemy O'Seill}, £iq., wuhor of Hi*Ut7 »f 
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true to the United Slates in regard lo those transactionSi J 
and that as early as 1809 he gave information to the Ia» j 
dian Agent of the gatherings of the western tribes, and I 
the orgaoiz.ition of another extensive league, for tbo I 
avowed puqxjse, in their own councils, of war. Veiy J 
early in the year 1810, Red-Jacket visited the city of 1 
Washington at tlie head of a delegation of bis peoplo^.l 
attended by Eraslus Granger the Agent, and Captain ] 
Parish the interpreter- During this visit, viz., on tfatt J 
13th of February, Red-Jacket delivered a speech lo tha I 
Secretary at War, of which the following passage \ 
been preserved in the archives of tlie Department : — 

" BaoTnER : — At the lime we were making bright the ctiaiA I 
of friendship at Canandaigua, the commissioner on your pait 
told us that the time might come when your enemies would J 
endeavor to disturb our minds, aail do away the friendship n 
had there formed with you. That time, Brother, has already 
arrived. Since you have had some disputes with the BritiA j 
goveminciit, iheir agents in Canada have not only endeavored 
to make the Indians at the weitward your eaemiea, but they 
bave sent a war-belt among our vrarriors, to poison their 
minds, and make tbem break their faith with you. This belt 
we exhibited to your agents iu council, and then sent it to the 
place whence it came, never more to be seen among us. At 
tbe same time we had information that the British bad circn- 
lated war-belts among the western Indians, and within your 
territory. We rested not, but called a general council of the 
Six Nations, and resolved to let our voice be beard among our 
western brethren, and destroy the eflects of the poison scat- 
tered among tbem. We have twice sent large deputations to 
their council fire, for the purpose of making their minds strong 
in their friendship with your nation ; and, in the event of a 
war between the white people, to sit still on their seats, aad 
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take no part on either side. So far as our yoice has been 
heard, they have agreed to hearken unto our counsel, and re- 
main at peace with your nation. 

** Brother : — ^If a war should take place, we hope you will 
inform us of it through your agents, and we will continue to 
exert our influence with all the Indians with whom we are 
acquainted, that they will sit still upon their seats, and culti- 
vate friendship with your people." 

Of these two councils to which Red-Jax^ket referred 
in this speech, they having been probably composed ex- 
clusively of Indians, no written memorials have been pre- 
served* Tet it is stated that at about that period 
there was held at Detroit, or in its vicinity, perhaps the 
largest Indiaa Council that had been known in many 
years, at which were assembled deputations from all 
the tribes and nations of the upper lakes, and to which 
the Senecas sent a strong representation with Red- 
Jacket at its heaid. The first day of the council there 
arose a question of the right of precedence in debate,-^ 
a point of honor most tenaciously regarded. It was 
claimed by the Wyandots, and supported by their 
ablest chiefs, to whom Red-Jacket replied, displaying a 
knowledge of the history of the several tribes, and pow- 
ers of oratory, particularly of invective, which accord- 
ing to an eye-witness, who understood the language per- 
fectly, were truly wonderful. At least his speech was 
so overpowering that no one attempted a reply, and 
the rank of the Senecas was yielded to them without 
fiBLrther contention.* 

* Letter to the author from Hon. Albert H. Tracy. 
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Tbis may very likely have been one of the Councils 
to which Red-Jacket referred in his speech to the Secr^ 
tary of War, in which the Seneca chiefs endeavored 
to dissuade Tecuraseh from a farther prosecution of his 
designs. But those paciiic counsels were of no avail. 
The storm of war broke out in 1311, but was summa- 
rily ended, for that year at least, by General William 
Henry Harrison, then Governor of Indiana, at the head 
of a division of United States troops, and several corps • 
of western volunteers, on the bloody field of Tippe- 4 
canoe. The action was fierce, and many of the noblest I 
spirits of the west fell. But the victory was decisive.* 
Tecumseh was not himself in this battle, having beea j 



* The bFiltle of TippFcsnoo nu fought oa the Wibuh, near ihe FrophnV 
Town, on Ibe 7ih of Novcmb*t, lail. The forcei irf Governor HarriKn < 
iiited or a body af Kentucky and Indiniv mililiH, and llie 4lb IT, S. Begxnieat, ' 
under Colonel Boyd. Tbo ilrsfgling IndiBOi whom they hw on ibe much 1 
toward the loivn had behn«cd in a very ihreateninj mnnDer, — so math «o \ 
it wat the strong desire o( Colonel Davieu and the oSicers generally, that 
Harrinon should proceed and attack the tovn, on the afternoon of tbe 6th ; but 
the Governor's onlera were peremplory not to fight, if hostilities could possibly 
be avoidqd, and ns he viai met near the (own by gevetal chiefs, diiclaioiiDg all 
hoBlile designs, and maUins offers of peace and subinissioB, the Governor, afto- 
carefully reconnolicring the counlty, selected an advaniageoui position, and en- 
camped for the night. At four in the morning, JusI after tbe Goyemor bad riioi 
and dressed, while engaged in converMtion with his military family, the otlaA 
was commenced, — the Indians, to tbe Duniher of from six to eight hundml, halt- 
ing crppt Healthily up to bii very outposts. The camp was furiously aoniled «a 
aD sides, and a bloody and doubtful contest ensued. It wis not undl alter sun- 
rise thai ibe Indians were finally repulsed, wilt the loss, on the part of the 
Americans, of sixty-lvro killed and one hundred ar>d ihirty-six wounded, and a 
still greater loss on the side of the Indians. Colonel Daviess, a distinguiibed 
lawyer, a volunteer from Kentucky, Colonel While, and seven! other Talaabb 
officers, fell on ihii occasion. Goremor Harrison, having destroyed tba Pro- 
phet't-town, and thrown up some fiinificalioni, returned lo Viocomei. 
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absent on avisit to the Cieeks, iidxmi he was endeai^^ 
to persuade to take up the hatchet The Lidians were com* 
manded by White-Loon^ Stcmo-Eater» and Winemac, a 
Fotawataade chief who had been with General Harrison 
on his mnrch, and at Fort HaniscHiy making great profes- 
noosof fiiendship. Their master-spirit was the Prophet 
liimself, Elskawatwa* Not that he was actually in the 
battle, since '*' he kept himself secure on an adjacent 
eminencejp singing a war-song. He had told his follow- 
ers tbot the Great Spirit would render the army ci the 
Americans unayailing, and that their bullets, would not 
hart the Indians, who would have light while their ene- 
mies would be invdlYed in thick darkness. Soon after 
the battle commenced he was informed that his braves 
were fidling. He told them to fight on, assuring them 
that it would be as he had predicted, and then began to 
sing in louder tones."* Numbers of the young Seneca 
waniors were engaged in this battle. 



* Dawfoii*! Life of General William Heniy HarriBon. The Prophet wm 
frequently engaged in practicing incantationi and infernal ritei and conjurationf. 
There is no better method of working upon the feelings of the Indians than an 
appeal to their superstition. Tecumseh and the Prophet had conceived the idea 
of combining all the Indians in a league, and making war upon the United States, 
as early as 1806. The first account of the pretended divine mission of the Pro- 
phet is contained in a talk which was circulated widely among the Indian na- 
tions, in 1807. This talk was delivered at he entrance of Lake Michigan, by 
ihe Indian chief Le Maiquoitf or 7%e IVoutf on the 4th of May, of that yeary 
as coming from ** the first man whom God created/' and was addressed to all 
iSbft Indian tribes. The following is an extract firom Uie teUk referred to, and is 
a curiosity : — 

'' I am the fitther of the English, of the French, of the Spaniards, and ol the 
Indians. I created the first man, who was the common fether of all these peo- 
ple, as well as yourselves ; and it is through him, whom I have awakened from 
hit long sleep, that I now address you. Bui the Am9riean$ J did not make. 
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Froca the evidence collected by the government of the 
United St^es at the lime, no doubt can exist that Te- 
cuinaeb and his foUowera bad been moved to tlieir bo»> 
tile course by the officera of the British Indian Depait- 
ment in the upper lake conntry, and by the British fur 
traders. The relations between the United States and ! 
Great Britain bad again assumed an unfriendly charao* j 
ter. threatening war ; and as in former years, the agents 1 
of the latter were active in their exettions agaia ' 
secure the Indians as their aUies, in anticipation of k 1 
raplore." 

The act of the Congress of the United States, decl** I 
ring war against England, was approved by Piegideol 
Madifon on the ISth of June, 1613, and the pmclamar 
tion of the President, announcing the fact to the world, 
was issued on the 19th. The news bad no sooner 
reached the province of Upper Canada, than measures 
were adopted by the officers of the crown to induce the 
Mohawks and all other Indians, who could be controlled 
by their influence, to take up the hatchet. The Shawa- 

Tkey an not mj eJHUm, bid Ut ekildm <•/ At tvil tpirU. Thej gnm 

from the Kum of the gnu wMei, irbea it «u troubled bf ibe evil ipirit, uid 

. tha fnHh wu driim iaio iba woodi bj k nno^ euc wind. Tbcj m Dnmeroiit, 

bm I hale iImb. My ebildten, jkh hum bM tpaak o( thi* tali to tbe whiieb 

It mait te kiddat/nm (int. I am pow on tW ewlb, Hit by il>e Gnu Spirit 

to iniiruct yoa. Each Tillage muM Mod me two or mora principal duefi to r» 

pment you. itist you may ba taught. Tba bcwai of ihii nlk will point oat M 

yeu the path lo my wigwam. I agald aol eom» ayaelf to Abie Cmeiti, bccBoae 

tbe world ii changed from what it wa*. It ii broken, and leana down, and a* k 

declinea, tlie Cluppewa* and aQ beyond will fall off and die. TbaiHbn, ygn 

nut coma lo aee roe, and ba inalneted. ThoH TJUagea wbkh do BM fiatao to 

thii talk, and aend roe two depuiaa, will ba cut off fron die &oe of the ewlk." 

Tbia great Mamtm, or Indian aeeaBd Adam, wu Eldnwitwh 

* Vide_AmerioQ Stata Papsa,— lodiu A&in, pp. 7K--VH. 
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Deee, and Miamis, and thedr confederates, who had been 
80 recently and severely chastised by General Harrison^ 
were of course eager for the onslaught The Mohawks, 
moreover, residing upon the Grand River, about sixty 
miles from Niagara^ were no less ready to take part in 
the war, and their emissaries were early among the Sene- 
cas, for the purpose of influencing them to embark in the 
contest, upon the same side. In this eflbrt they were 
not successful, as the Senecas, and all others of the Six 
Nations remaining within the state of New-Tork, were 
disposed to peace, save some hundreds of the younger 
warriors, who seemed impatient to bear a part, thoagh, 
(or once, not against the United States. But the older 
chiefs preferred repose, and they more than once des- 
patched messengers of peace among their brethren the 
Mohawks, to dissuade them from their bloody purposes* 
Farthermore the American government, in conformity 
with the humane policy which had prompted a similar 
course at the beginning of the revolutionary war, lost 
not a moment in its endeavors to prevent the Senecas 
and others of the Six Nations residing in the state of 
New-York, from engaging at all in the contest. To this 
end a council of those nations was convened at Bufialo, 
on the 6th and 8th days of July, by Mr. Erastus Granger, 
the Indian Agent, with the view of spreading the whole 
matter before them, and consulting with their chiefs as 
to the course it would be most wise to adopt. The pro- 
ceedings of the council were opened by Red-Jacket, who 
addressed himself to Mr. Granger thus : — 
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" BitoTREft : — We are glad of having an opportunity once 
more of meeting you in council. Wc thank the Great Spirit 
that has again brought us together. This is a full meeting. 
AH our head men are present. Every village is represented 
in this council. Wo are pleased to find our interpreter, Mr. 
Pariah, is present. He lias attended all our councils since tfa* 
last war, aiid is well acquainted with oil the treaties we have 
made with the United States. The voice of ivar has reached 
our ears, and made our minds gloomy. We now wish you to 
communicate to us every thing which your government has ■ 
djarged you to tell us concerning this war. We shall listtia| 
with attention to what you have to say." 



Mr. Granger thereupon addressed the council ; 
length, in the following words ; — 

" BaoTBEas of the Six Nations : — ^I am bappy to 
so many of you assembled together at this time. I obsernil 
that the chie& of the Seneca, Onondaga, Cayuga and Tuscaron ■ 
nations, and some of the Oelawares, are present. The Mo I 
hawks, who live in Canada, are not represented, and the One*- ' 
das, living at a distance, could not attend. 

" Brothers : — You vrill now listen to what I say : — 

" At the close of the revolutionary war iho United States 
held a treaty with the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix. Thoy 
restored to you the country of land which they had conquered 
from you and the British, and set you down once more on your 
old seats. Several treaties have since been made with you j 
but that which particularly binds us together, was made at 
Canandaigua about eighteen years since. 

" The chain of friendship then formed has been kept bright 
until this time. In this great length of time nothing material 
has happened to disturb the peace and harmony subsisting be- 
tween us. Any momentary interruptions of peace which have 
taken place, have been happily settled without injury to either 
party. Our &ieudship has remained unbroken. 
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^ f^BBomw iy«^Tt» p fmpwij and hypteeis cif ifc(» W^ Her 
taoM IiaTO abimjfB lieen dlgacts wUdi the Umlod 9t«twi Imivit 

1*Toii littve ^igoyed wiA ns all tlie Ubannga ifUeh Ami 
ipntlf «ffiiEded» oooBialeal wijth your mode and haUla of Wm 
m§^ WeliaTOg^w&iqptogedieroiitliiskbiid. TheUsitei 
HWui ere KroBlf «ad poirorfiil ; you axa &w ia anmben eai 
HMki bat w oer frionds, we consider yon, tsd your wooMtt 
im^ dhOdmif under oar protection* 

, /^^korana ^*-Y<m baye heretofore been told dial the eoof 
4miI of Cheat Britain toward as, might evOTitaaUy lead to war* 
JSm event baa at lepgth taken pkce. War nowexists be? 
tipaen die tTnhed S^pHn^^d the ilftritish nation. The injariee 
lea ba^e ><aiceived %iille British^ hove at lengih forced ut 
iaioewar. 

^ I win now proceed to state to you tbe raasons why we bara 
been coagiwned to take up arms. 

ffFereaamber of years past the British and French, wbci 
Ips en tbe other ride of the great watexs, hsve been at war 
fitk eadi otber, shedding each other's blood. These nations 
iMbed OS to take a part in their war. France wanted as to 
ight against Great Britain. Ghreat Britain wanted us to Join 
against France. But the United States did not wish to take any 
part in their quarrels. Our object was to live in peace, and 
trade with both nations. Notwithstanding our endeavors to 
im^infAJn friendship with them, both France and Great Britain 
have broken their treaties with us. They have taken our ves- 
sels and property, and refused to restore them or make com- 
pensation for the losses we sustained. 

" But the British have done us the greatest injury. They 
have taken out of our vessels at least six thousand of our ovni 
people, put them on board their ships of war, and compelled 
them to fight their battles. In this situation our friends and 
connexions are confined, obliged to fight for the British. 

** Brothers :— -If you consider the situation in which we 
are placed, you cannot blame us for going to vrar* I will ask 

29 
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you a queadoD. Suppose that the Mohawk Nation, who live 
in Caoada, were at war with a nation of Indiana at tlie west- 
ward. Both these nations being your friends, you weru de- 
termined to take no part in their disputes, but to be at peace 
with both, — to viait them, and trade with them as ueual. In 
consequence of thia detennination, you should send messen- 
gera with speeches to inform them of the system you had 
adopted. But the Mohawks not satisfied in seeing you in 
prosperity, enjoying' the bleaainga of peace, visiting and trading 
with their enemy, — determine to make you feel the osila of 
war, unlesa you agree to give up all intercourse with those 
they are at war with. This you cannot consent to : you want 
iho privilege of scllbig your furs and skins where you can find 
the best market The Mohawks still continue to flatter you, — 
say they are your friends, — put on smiling faces and speak 
good words. But in the mean lime, while professing friend- 
ship toward you, they fall upon your hunting and trading par- 
ties, as they travel back and forth, — atrip them of their pro- 
perty, — leave them naked in the world, and refuse to make 
satisfaction. Not only this, but they come near your villages, 
and there murder your people, — others they take, when found 
from liome, bind them faat and compel tljem to go and fight 
their battles. 

" Brothers : — Could you for a moment submit to such 
treatment 1 Would you not all as one riae from your seats, and 
let the enemy feel your vengeance 1 If you are warriors, if 
you are brave men, you certainly would. What I have stated 
is exactly our case. The British have done us all these in- 
juries, and still continue to do us wrong without a cause. The 
United States have risen from their seats, — they have raised 
their strong arm, and will cause it to be felt 

" Brothers : — I feel it my duty at this present time, to 
point out to you tho straight path in which you ought to walk. 
You well recollect the advice given you by the people of the 
United States, at the commencement of the revolutionaiy war 
againet Great Britain. You were then requested to stay Bt 
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home, — to sit upon your seats at your own council fires, and 
to take no part in the war. 

** It would have been happy for you had you followed this 
good advice. But the presents and fair speeches of the British 
poisoned your minds. You took up the hatchet against us, 
and became our enemies. At the close of the war with 
Britain, (the event you well know,) the United States had it 
in their power to cut you off as a people, but they took pity on 
you, and let you return to your former seats. 

** Your great father, the President of the seventeen fires, 
now gives his red children the same advice that was given you 
at the beginning of the last war : that is — T?uU you take no 
part in the quarrels of the white people. He stands in no need 
of your assistance. His warriors are numerous, like the sand 
cm the shores of the great lakes, which cannot be counted. 
He is able to fight his own battles, and requests you to stay at 
home, cultivate your fields and take care of your property. 
If you have any regard for your women and children, — if you 
have any respect for the country in whose soil repose the 
bones of your Others, — you will listen to his advice, and keep 
bright the chain of friendship between us. 

"You have been invited to join the British in this war. 
Reflect for a moment on the consequence of complying with 
their request You will lose your property in the United 
States. We shall soon take possession of Canada. They 
will have no land to sit you down upon. You will have no- 
thing to expect from our mercy. You will deservedly, as a 
people, be cut off from the face of the earth. 

" The late delegation which you sent to Canada, was told 
that they ought not to put any confidence in the United 
States, — that if you did we should deceive you, — that the Uni- 
ted States kept no promises made to Indians. 

" Brothers : — I now ask, in what have the United States 
deceived you 1 Have they not punctually paid your annuities 
as they became due ? Have not the Senecas received annually 
the interest of their money in the public funds ] Has not the 
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state af Now- York honestly fblfilled her engagements with the 
Oneidas, Onondagaci and Cayugas'j llttve not the Tuscarorai 
been assisted in tlie sale of their property in North Carotin&, 
nod in obtaining a pleasant seat, purchased of the HoUaiid 
Land Company t I again aak, have not ihe United Slates ob- 
served good faith toward you 1 HaTe they deceived you ia 
any one thing 1 I answer, they have not, 

" Knowing, as you do, tiat we are yonr friends, will yon 
act like cbildroD, and suffer yourselves to be imposed upon at 
this time by our enemies T 

" BEtOTitBits : — It vras our wish that the Six Nations should 
all be agrcc^d as one man, but the Mohawks imd some few 
others living on ilie Britisb side, have been so foolish as to 
declare in favor of war. The good advice you lately gave 
lliem, has not boon attended to. They ore now at Newark in 
arms against the United States. I am sorry they hnvo not lis- 
tened to good counsel. You, however, have done your duty. 
and you nru tint to blame for their folly. They will soon Gtx] 
tliey have done ivrong, and must suffer the consequence. 

" Brothgrs : — Continue to listen. 

" You have been frequently told, that in case we went lo 

this day been repeated. But I find some of your young men 
are restless and uneasy. They wish to be with our warriors, 
and 1 am sensible the chiefs have not power to control them. 
As 1 observed before, we want not their aid, but we believe it 
better for them lo bo our friends thaii our enemies. 

" If they will not be contented to stay at home, but must 
see something of a war, perhaps 150 or SOO will be permitted 
to stand by the side of our warriors, and receive the same pay 

" If they should be permitted to join our troops, they must 
conform to our regulations. Your mode of carrying on a war 
ia different from ours. We never attack and make war upon 
women and children, nor on those who are peaceably inclined 
and have nothing to defend themselves with. Such conduct 
we consider as cowardly, and not becoming a warrior. 
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» ^Bufi9iwi--«tffoa hsf e not fttfimm tiaia All •torioig 
Itddiberatf on tribit I have said, I will meol joa to-mMmr, 
«r Bcatt day, aad rtoeim yoor aaswar* 
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. 'Bm Agent of the United States having ooDoliided 
Ipweh, the eomicil was adjcmmed until the 38^ vri 
Bed-Jacket deliveied the following reply 



^BaoraBE:— We aie now p repared to gife an sanswerts 
iSHfB qmech yon delivered to ns in ocmndl the edier day* We 
lie l^ippy to find 80 many of die wkUe people presettL We 
lie not accustomed to transact important lm»ness in die nAMcl 
^e are wHfing diat die Kghi should shine npon whatever we 

ft£ When wa speak, we do it with sfaioerity, and in a man* 
Mr diat cannot be ndsonderstood. 

"^^Toa have been appointed by die United States an Ageel 
ftr die Biz Nations. We have been requested to make yen 
Iteqpiynted widi die sentnnents of those natkms we teproseMfc 
None of the Mohawks or Qneidas, it is well known, are pte«> 
tsitt. The number of treaties that have passed between die 
Wk Nadons and die United States, appears to be firesh in 
your memory. We shall only mention to you some diings 
diat were agreed upon in die treaty made at Canandaigua. 

If 

" We were a long time in forming dial treaty, but we at 
lengdi made up our minds and spoke freely. Mr. Pickering, 
who was then agent for the United States, declared to us that 
no breach should ever be made in that treaty. We replied 
to him, if it should ever be broken, you will be the fii'st to do 
it. We are weak. You are strong. You are a great people. 
You can, if you are so disposed, place yourselves under it and 
overturn it,^-or, by getting upon it, you can crush it with your 
weight ! Mr. Pickering again declared, that this treaty would 
ever remain firm and unshaken, that it would be as durable as 
the largest rock to be found in our country. 

" This treaty was afterward shown to General Washington. 
He said that he was satisfied and pleased with what the agent 
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bad done. He lold us that no treaty could be fonned thai 
would be more binding. He then presented us witli a chain, 
which he assured ub would never rust, but always remain brighL 
Upon this belt of wampum,* bo placed a. silver seal.t This 
belt we ulways have and always wish to look upon as sacrod. 

" In the treaty, it was agreed that the Six Nations should 
receive a. small annuity, to show tho intention of the United 
States to continue friendly with them. This has been com- 
plied with. It was also agreed that if ajiy injury or damage 
should ho done on either side, satisfaction should bo made to 
tlio parly injured. We were a long time in conference be- 
fore we could raake up our minds upon one article of the 
treaty, — what punishment should bo inflicted for the crime of 
murder 1 Mr. Pickering said it should be hangittg. We told 
him that would never do : that if a while man killed an Indian, 
the Indiana would not be permitted to hang the white man. — 
t}io sacrifice would be considered loo great for killing an In- 
dian ! We at length agreed that conciliatory measures should 
he resorted to, such as woulil give satisfaction to all parties. 

" In cases of theft, as in stealing horses, cattle, &c., it was 
agreed tliat restitution should be made. In this article, the 
whiles have transgressed twice, where the Tmlians have once. 
As often as you will mention one instance in which we have 
wronged you, we will tell you of two in which you have de- 
frauded us ! 

"I have related these articles of the treaty to show you that 
it still remains clear in our recollection, and we now declare 
to you, in presence of all here assembled, that we will con- 
tinue to hold fast the chain which connects us together. Some 
who first took hold of it are gone ! but others wiU supply their 
placo. 

" We regret, extremely, that any disturbance should have 
taken place among the white people. Mischief has com- 

' Haldiog up a belt of wuapum curioualy wrought. 

t DpoDwhkliuieigleiiuePErmved, ieprai«DUiig the United Sniiw. 
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W#«mimrtdd tihat warlws beeiijhwtowi igiimt 
Ofmt Britain. The reascms fiyr it axe unkaowii to ui. Tkm 
flfat Nations are pheed in an nnpleaMoit sitmtion. A part of 
Ami are in Canada^ and tibe remainder in die Uailed Stalaa* 
tM^ffyjjgl^ ^p0 'Were c«idea;v0ri]q^ to persuade tbose who Hie 
% Chnada to remain peaeeaUe and qnie^ the poise of 
tiiieidy somided in ear ears. We weietddtliataB 
ihafinii between as and Aem woold be p r e fe m ted. Weh«re 
dinse beard tliaidieybave taken up arms. Wearo'vefjsoirf 
irbeer of tins. Tbey axe our brodien and vdalioni^ and we 
db not wish tbat their Uood should be spilt, when Aeie is se 
ttde oceasion for it. We hope that the pswtge is not se 
ahasl^ stopped bat that a small door may still be open bj 
wUrii we may again hate an opportonity of seeing oor bee* 
tfbrs; and of persaadrng dian to take no part in a war. hi 
^Mdi Aey hsTe nodung to gain. 

^ P We know the foeUngs of the greater pordon of them. We 
jiiHilimi belierey that if we hsTe anodier qppc»tnnity,.we can 
them to haTe nothing to do with this war. Our 
era fiiHy made up on diis subjecty and we repeat, that 
His oor with to see them once more, and to giro them our ad- 
Tioe about the path diey ought to travel 

«* You (Mr. Parish,) are going to the eastward ; you will 
Tisit the Oneidas. Relate to them faidifully what has taken 
place in this council ; tell them all we have said, and request 
diat a deputation of their chiefe may be sent to attend our 
oooncil here. We wish that you would return with them." 

[The orator then brought forward the belt which he 
had before held up in his hand, and requested Mr. 
Granger and the others present to look at it and observe 
whether it was not the one that had been presented to 
the Six Nations by (Jeneral Washington. He likewise 
held up another belt, much larger, of diiOferent colors, 
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which appeared to be very ancient, and then con- 
tinued : — ] 

" Brother ; — I will now stato to you dia meaning of ihia 
belt. A long time ago the Six Nations had formed an union. 
Tliey had no ineanR of vmdng theii treaties on paper, and of 
preserving them in the manner the white people do. Wo 
therefore made this belt, which shows that the Six Naliona 
have bound themselves firmly together; that it is their deter- 
mination to remain united ; that they will never do any thing 
contraiy to the interests of the whole ; but that they will al- 
ways act toward each other like brothers. 

" Whenever, for the future, you see a email number of our 
people meeting together to consult about any matter of trifling 
account, we desire that you would pay no attention to it. It 
may give you unoosinees, when we have no intention to injure 
you. This happened but a few days ago ; It sceTna that a 
white man and two or three Indians, living on the same croek, 
had a small conversation, which the mischievous talked about 
until tho whole country was in an uproar, and many familiea 
left their country and homes in consequence. 

■' T!ie c.uiLcil hu],i soiijc time since at Batavia, was unauthor- 
ized by us, and we now declare to you that none have a 
right to hold council any where except at this place, around 
tho great council fire of the Six Nations.* 

" We hope that you will not accept of any of our ^varriors, 
unless they arc permitted by our great council to otTer them- 
selves to you. And we should be sorry indeed if any of the 
whites should cntico our young warriors to take up arms. 
We mention these things to show you that we wish to guard 
against every thing that may interrupt our good under- 
standing. 

" Brother : — We hope that what has been sud will be 

* There are no reconla, ibu I am awnro of, comiectcd vidi the council ben 
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generally known to the white people. Let eyery one recol- 
lect and give a faithful account of it. We wish them to know 
that we are peaceably disposed towards the United States, and 
that we are determined to keep bright the chain of friendship 
that we formed with them at Canandaigua. 

** Brother : — ^We have one thing more to which we would 
wish to call your attention. We pcesent you the papers* 
which secure to us our annuities from the United States. We 
would be glad to know if this war would aSect our interests in 
that quarter. We also desire that you would inform ub 
whether the monies we have deposited in the [late] Bank of 
the United States will be less secure, than if this war had not 
taken place." 

To which Air. Granger, after thanking them for their 
general and punctual attendance, thus rejoined : — 

<< Brothers : — ^You have this day brought fonvard the large 
white belt, given you at Canandaigua. Your speaker has ex- 
plained the leading particulars of the treaty made at that time. 
I am much pleased to find your minds so deeply impressed 
with them. I now repeat to you that the United States wUl, 
on their part, hold fast of the treaty ; they wish you to do the 
same. Should it be broken on your part, the United States 
will no longer consider themselves bound by it. 

" Brothers : — It appears that you are still desirous of send- 
ing to Grand River, to endeavor to prevail on your brethren 
in that quarter to remain at peace. An undertaking of this 
kind will be of little use. They will only fill your heads 
with idle talk, and poison your minds against the United 
States. Perhaps after crossing Niagara river, you will not be 
permitted to go any farther. Still, should you insist upon 
it, permission will be granted to four or five of your chiefs 
to go over, with such instructions as you shall think pro- 
per to give them." 

* Handing the agent a small bundle of papers. 

30 




The eazaestana with wUch Am cooodl, thzDogh the 
itacmh of ibeir speaker, Ind crg^ ibeir request bt 
leave to seixl yet anotber peaceable message to tbelr 
brothers, the Moha^rk^ indaced the agent to graat the 
desired permission ; allboagh he had not the least coo- 
fidence in the measnre. He was right in his coDJeo 
tuies. A depatatioQ of five cbie& proceeded to Lewi»- 
ton, and appUcatioQ was made to General Brock, then 
in command of the British forces on the opposite shore 
of the Niagara, that they might be allowed to land in 
bis Majes^'s d(»niQioos. After deUberating two dajB 
upon the request, the deputation was permitted to croSd 
over and bold a consultation with some of the Mohawk 
chiefs. They did so ; but the conference was brief, 
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aqd the object "waa not accomplished. The Mohawks 

* 

had taken up the hatchet, and were resolved not to buiy 
it ; and the fiiendly messengers of the Senecas were 
ordered to return. 

But the Senecas did not long succeed in maintaining 
their neutrality. The young men, as already inti- 
mated, were restless from the moment of the declara- 
tioti of war ; and the soul-stirring music, the glittering 
panoply and pomp of war, speedily wrought so power- 
fully upon the feelings, and indeed the natural propen- 
sities, of the older chiefs, that they rather sought occar 
sion to declare hostilities on their own behalf,— conr 
sideling themselves still an independent nation. That 
occasion was fast approaching. Not long after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, it was rumored at Buffido, 
and among the Senecas, that the enemy had taken pos- 
session of Grand Island, appertaining to the United 
States, and then owned by the Senecas. Red-Jacket 
immediately convoked a council of his people, and in- 
vited Mr. Granger to attend there for consultation. Af- 
ter stating the case to the latter, the orator avowed the 
purpose of the Senecas in the following brief but ener- 
getic speech : — 

" Brother : You have told us that we have nothing to do 
with the war that has taken place betweeil you and the British. 
But we find that the war has come to our doors. Our proper- 
ty is taken possession of by the British and their Indian friends. 
It is necessary now for us to take up the business, defend our 
property, and drive the enemy from it. If we sit still upon 
our seats, and take no means of redress, the British, according 
to the customs of you white people, will hold it by conquest. 
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Nj speech of Bfti-Jacket deSreicd at thi^ cooscO 
has -jiiea pt^serv&i, b'zi froa tbe address of ooe of ibe 
oiCiKt warr>.R present, ii woold appear thai h was 
their eipe<naik)Q to poi as many a^ thi^e thousand 
braves cpoa tbe war-^jaih-t But there surely must 
hare been $oroe r"''^a^'' in this computatioD, since tbe 
whole Iroquois confederacy waa never able to call forth 
so large a Qumber of warriors, even in the palmy days 
of Sir William Jt^nson ; and at the time under cooside- 
ration, tbe number of warriors within the confines of tbe 
Stale of New-York, — Senecas, Oneidas, Onondagas, 

* Dnke ud Tbatcber. ( Dnke and TbatdKr. 






OqpiigM and ToBCttoiafl, dt iadodddj^^ 
ittceeded two dioiisuid ^^itii^ men. Not moie 01001% 
* ftindi <if diat mmdwr e?er took the field at waj cm 
lima dxmx^ die irar rf 181& Stilly die taeaiMp tf 
te oatioQ was nuwavraiigy and oooaidfflrable bodiea of 
diobr ^araniorB "were oocaaodany in the senrioe of die 
IXoiled States npon dutt fiontier, mitfl near die dkise of 
Aeooolest. The Mohsviu, and die odier xed allies of 
S^g^Body it is trae, endeayored to poison dieir min^ 
imdi disaftolion, fat yAkik pmpose emissaTJes wm 
•eeasioQany discovered amongst diem, bat* ividiocit ef> 



*-Tetf nutwidislandilig dieir prepazatioiii^ and' dwv 
ftnual dedaration of hosdfities, — die first Indian de» 
e i mation ct die kind, it is believed, ever issued in lirn- 
liHgi tfiffy seon not actoaify to have entered die fidd 
m ^be allies of die Americans daring diat yearr-0t 
least soch is die presompdoa from die followiiig cir- 
cnmstances : After die brilliant, diongfa in the end, dis- 
astrous affidr of Queenston, and after the relinquish- 
ment of the command of that frontier by General Van 
Rensselaer, General Alexander Smyth succeeded to 
the station. He made preparations to retrieve die for- 
tunes lost at Queenston, but his demonstrations were 
fieulures, and die results proved him to be a man of 
words rather than of deeds. His name is only here 
introduced because of the declaration contained in one 
of his inflated proclamations, illustrating the fact just 
asserted, diat the Senecas were not in actual service in 
that year. In the proclamation referred to. General 
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Smytb, in order lo stimulate the mlliiia into the field, 
told them that "eren the Indians of the friendly Six 
Platioos had oSered iheir services, but that, through re- 
gard to the cause of humanity, be had refused to follow 
a disgraceful example by letting loose these barbarous 
warriors upon the inhabitants of Canada."" 

No corresponding feelings had deterred the enemy 
from employing Indiana, and using them at every op- 
portunity. It was, therefore, at length thought advisa- 
ble by the government of the United States to bring the 
same description of warriors into the 6eld, though not 
into battle, if that alternative could be avoided. The 
Spring of 1S13 found Major-General Lewis in com- 
mand of the American fortress of Niagara ; and it oo 
curred to that officer, that inasmuch as the relationship 
between the Mohawks, and others of the Six Nations 
who had joined their settlement upon the Grand River, 
and the Senecas, Cayugas and Onondagas upon the 
American side, was near and intimate, they might feel 
reluctant to come into conflict, brother against brother. 
The idea was accordingly suggested, that the actual em- 
ployment of the Senecas might possibly induce the Mo- 
hawks to retire, — in which case the Senecas were forth- 
with to have been dismissed. With this object the Se- 
neca warriors were invited to meet General Lewis at 
Niagara, and they responded to the invitation, to the 
number of from three to four hundred, armed, painted, 
and with distended nostrils breathing eagerly for the 

* H. M. Bteckenridge'* HUtoc; of the War. 
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CQDliNt. jnwy weie lad by l^anner'iEhBrothery the m^ 
Boble Lidian in foam aod mould, in carriage and in soul, 
of that genetatioii of his race.* The fbrest warriofs 
WdM deceived by General Lewis, and addxessed in ac^ 
cordance with the tiewB alieady indicated. Bift vexy 
great wae the dieappointtiient of the Indiatuu They 
had rappoeed themselveB invited to a feast of blood in 
einiBsty and dieir disaatis&ction at the. suggestions of 
the General, who intended to tise them rather to pie- 
tent than to participate in fighting, was but ill concealed^ 
if indeed concealment was intended. Their cdonte^ 
nttices fell ; their mnrtnnrs were deep And strong; and 
they left the jfort with a degtee of displeasure bordering 
npoik indignation. Red-Jacket was among them on thid 
oeoasion, and was as usual their orator; but he appeared 
not in the character of a wai^chief, being now the head 
sachem or dtil magistrate o[ his nation.f 

But fiistidiousness in regard to the employtiient of 
this description of force by the Americans soon ceased 
to be a virtue. The campaign of that year against Up- 
per Canada was auspiciously commenced by the cap- 
ture of York, on the 27th of April. The plan of this 
brilliant exploit was conceived by General Pike, 
whose blood was a dear purchase of the triumph. 

* The opinion and nearly the same language of Colonel William J. Worth, of 
die vtajf who at the time was in the staff of General Lewis, and from whot6 
eoorersatiotts the &cts concerning the Indian service upon the Niagaim fraotier 
hi te campaigns of 1813 — 1814, have in part been drawn. 

t In te account of the great treaty at Canandaigua, it has been seen how 
jealous iSbe Indians were of the power of their warchiefi. But that was a time 
of peace. In peace the voice of the chief sachem is potentiaL In war he i» 
hot a GoomeUor, while the war«hief becomet the dictator. 
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This achievement was followed, a month afterward, by 
the conquest of forts George and Erie. Still, these suc- 
cesses not beiag followed up with corresponding vigor, 
a war of outposts succeeded in that quarter, continuing 
through the season, unattended by any important re- 
sults. " On the 8lh of July a severe skirmish was 
brought on, in which neaily the whole force on each 
side was engaged, without any thing of moment result- 
ing from it. An incident, nevertheless, occurred which 
exasperated the Americans to a greater degree than any 
thing that had previously transpired in that quarter du- 
ring the war. Lieutenant Eldridge, a gallant and ao- 
complished youth, with about forty men, was drawn by 
his impetuosity loo far, and was surrounded by Britisb 
troops and Indians. The greater part resisted until 
they were killed ; but Lieutenant Eldridge and tea 
others were taken prisoners, and never afterward heard 
of. The bodies of the slain were treated in the most 
shocking manner by the Indians. Their heads were 
spht open, and their hearts torn from their bodies. 
General Boyd, considering the forbearance hitherto 
practised in decUning the aid of Indian aUies as no 
longer justifiable, and by way of preventing a recurrence 
of such barbarides, accepted the services of four hun- 
dred Senecas, under Henry O'Bail, the Young Com- 
planter.' But it was positively stipulated that the un- 
resisting and defenceless should not be hurt, and that 
no scalps should be taken."t 

' Thii joaag chief had been paftialljF eduoted in PhiladelpluB ; bat sat 
lilurig the reatmuitj i>f dnliuitioat ht bad again naiuoed the bloakeu 
t Breckenridga'f HiM«; of ifa* War. 
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Gm 9SSm in wbkh tbeae auxQiaiiei tpok *ai| 
firiihre part in the contesti waa ^ defence of Blacd^ 
jReck ffn4 Buffido agaiast an iMt y^li by the TffntfiJ^ 
pmqfh ^ t^^Jf 1818 ; andy ajbhoogli in prQ|KHtion |o tbe 
Vmdbera engagedt it wasi haih in ita style erf* exeoutM^ 
llld its iasue, ooe of the moBt biilJUant and naefU 
Vliiita of the wari it wa« but little noticed either in the 
ippaiy despatches, or in the public journala, by reason of 
ill halving occurred at a tune when there was a sort el 
i ^vngBUMj or shifiaog of commands, between Oeueipala 
iNniboni, Lewis and Boyd; and the public attentiwy as 
pdlaathatofthe army , was epgcossed with the sc^ies» 
Upr Sfom creditable to the Amencan aims, wluck weie 
fHIRting at the Beaver Pams, Cross Beads, and other 
llm^es in the immediare vicinity of head quarters*^ 
^Afiier the captuns of Fort George, in May, General 
j^MliNim withdrew nearly the whole ot his forces £rom 
Ae upper parts of the Niagara River, to the support of 
Us position at Fort Niagara; leaving the provisions, 
naval stores and equipments, collected for the squadron 
with which Commodore Perry, soon after, did such sig* 
ual execution, in the ware-houses at Black Bock ; and 
also a large supply of provisions and quarter-master's 
stores for the army, at Buffalo, — ^wholly unprotected. 

On being strongly urged by those who were more 
conversant with the affidrs of the frontier, and the pro* 



* The a&ira here refinred to were the dUcomfiture and captivity of General! 
Winder and Chaodleri on the morning of June 4th, 1813, and the sad and humi* 
iMfay defeat of Colonel Boender, at the Beaver Dams, on te 23d of Jona, 
by « naall par^ of British troops and a few hundred Mohawks, 
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hah\e views of the enemy, than himself, General Dear- 1 
born ordered a guard of eight or ten artillerists to tal^ I 
charge of the block-bouse at Black Rock, and made t, I 
call for five hundred of the neighboring militia, — about I 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred of whom arrived I 
early in July, and were stationed near the ware-housea I 
at Black Rock, under command of Major P. AdamSf I 
who was furnished with two or three pieces of artillery. | 
For Buffalo he ordered about ninety or one hundred'! 
regular troops, being a body of infantry and dragoon to- J 
cruits on their march from the south to head quarteiSt 1 
under Captain (now Colonel) Cummings. Beside* I 
which, Mr. Granger, the Indian Agent, was directed tOB 
engage as many Seneca warriors aa would consent Wm 
remain in camp. At the same time requesting General^ 
Peter B. Porter, who was then residing at his house in 
Black Rock, to take command of the whole, in case of 
an emergency. 

Notwithstanding this show of force, an expedition was 
fitted out against these places, at the British head-quai^ 
ters on Lundy's Lane, and placed under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Bishop, of the forty-first regiment, 
comprising three hundred regulars of his own regiment, 
and a body of Provincials and volunteers, under Colo- 
nel T. Clark ; and making in the whole a force estima- 
ted at four hundred. 

This detachment embarked in boats at Chippewa, 
early in the evening of the 10th of July; and, passing 
up the NiagEira, landed in the course of the night on the 
American shore, two or three miles' below Black Rock ; 
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and 80oa after daylij^t on the llth, surprised the en- 
campment of Major Adams, who fled to Buffitlo -with 
Us militia, leaving his artiUeiy with its ammunition on 
ihe ground, without taking the precaution to disable it. 

The enemy, after setting fire to the marine and milit- 
tBiy barracks and block-house, and ordering break&st 
at General Porter's house for their principal officers, (lit- 
tle anticipating that a less palatable one was preparing 
for them in the field,) proceeded to the plunder of the 
inhabitants as well as of the public stores, assisted by 
constant reinforcements of men and boats fix>m the Bii* 
tish shore. 

General Porter, after a narrow escape from his own 
house, and an unsuccessful attempt to reach Major 
Adams's camp, retired on foot toward Buf&lo ; but be- 
fore reaching there was met by Captain Cummings, 
who, having heard the alarm, was prompdy advancing 
with his command to the support of Black Rock. After 
directing the captain to proceed to an open ground be- 
tween the two villages, and there to halt imtil a suffi- 
cient force could be collected to justify an attack on the 
enemy; and after supplying himself with a horse and 
equipments taken from one of the captain's dragoons, 
the general left him for Buffalo ; and, in the course of 
an hour and a half, rejoined him with about nine^ or a 
hundred of Major Adams's militia, who had retreated by 
the lake route, and been kept together by their officers, 
and about fif^ volunteer citizens of Bufialo, who were 
found in the streets making preparations to abandon the 
' town with their efifects. 
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Captain CummingB having, in the roeantinie, ascer- 
tained by his videttes that the enemy, — that is to say, ih^ 
three hundred regular troops, their volunteers being en- 
gaged in plundering, — ^were in possession of the coifr- 
manding position left by Major Adams, and prepared 
for defence, General Porter determined to divide hu. 
fijTce into three parts, and by a simultaneous al 
from three different points, throw the enemy into confu- 
sion, and prevent the effective use of their artilleiy. 
The smallest of these divisions consisted of but twenty 
resolute volunteers, who were directed to associate 
I themselves with a body of Indian warriors, understood 

' to be gathering in the woods a short distance in ad- 

I Vance, — provided the Indians would consent to join 

them, — and taie a position, unobserved, in a deep ravine 
. close upon the enemy's left, remain concealed until tba 

w action commenced, and then raise the war-whoop and 

rush fonvanl. These Indians, numbering between 
thirty and forty, did join, behaving throughout in the 
most admirable manner. 

By a bold and united attack with these forces, the 
enemy at 8 o'clock in the morning, after a spirited re- 
sistance of a few minutes, were beaten, routed and driven 
in great confusion to the neighborhood of their boats. 
Here they again rallied with their entire force, and with 
the apparent intention of renewing the fight. But being 
again attacked by the united and organized force of the 
assailants, fled with precipitation into their boats, taldng 
with them most of their wounded, and leaving eight or 
ten dead on the field, and sixteen or eighteen prisonera, 
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among 'wfaom was Captain Bannders of tbe fi>r^-first, 
badly wounded. 

But their principal loss was- after they had entered 
their boats, particularly tbe last, which, besides some 
ozty men, contained most of their ofiBcers. The pursuit 
was so close that some of the American warriors actualty 
plunged into the water, seiied upon the gunwales of the 
hoBti and would have brought it to shore but for the 
fire from die rear, which obliged them to desist The 
occupants of the boat made great eflSbrts at first to gain 
an offing in the river, but the firing fixxn the shore be* 
came so intense that they dropped their oars and hoisted 
signals ibr surrender ; in consequence of which, the firing 
in a few minutes ceased. Taking advantage of this in* 
lerval, they dnqpped down the river with the current, 
Allowed pari pauu by the troops on shore, making in 
^ meantiim some slight movements with their oars, 
as if to return to shore, and proclaimbg their inability to 
do more by reason of their disabled state, until they 
reached the upper point of Squaw Island, when, by a 
sudden and vigorous eflbrt, they sheered their boat to the 
outside of the island, and soon escaped under its pro- 
tection ; but not without again sufieiing from a renewal 
of the fire. The apology afterward given for this act of 
bad faith was,:that the soldiers in the boat declared that 
they had seen Captain Saunders tomahawked and 
scalped by the Indians, after he had surrendered ; and 
that they could have expected no better fate if they had 
done the same. 

Colonel Bishop and several of his officers were slain 
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ia Atie boaUy the Bmiifr oMnagiocano ttxmut bv 
net moRal voooil wlafe oo hocstback in ibe fidd, ini 
fear flr five odters aAer be bad ^nAtt-^ct^^ of which be 
daed m Ae coane c£ tbe dajr. 

The IndiBM i hro og b oQt dm aSdt diqd^ed tbe most 
■afannble tact atMl gsHantrr, and erinced do dispontiae 
to conunit acts of baibantj on the piuooeis or the 
tlain,— other than to lake the scalps of the laner, 
hid ther beeti pennitied, accordic^ to their usages in 
war. Wbca pttMnp Captain I^onders, they divested 
him, io the gentlest manner, of his cap, epaulettes, sword 
and belt, bat u&ml him no peisooal insnlu He vraa 
woooded l^ a rifle ball passing thnmgh bis cbesi and 
longs, irhicfa it was not supposed he could sorrire, and 
a musket shot shatterit^ hi3 wrist ; bat be bad do cot 
or maik of the knife or the tomahawk. 

He was carried, after the action, by ^ Indiai», in 
blankets to General Porter's boose, wher^e wa 3 suP- 
fered to remain, under the kindest treatment, — accompa- 
nied by his wife, who was written for at his anions re- 
quest, — for two or three weeks, when he was sent to the 
depot at Williamsville, and is now a British pensioner. 

The whole loss of the British, — whose namerical force 
exceeded that of the Americans, in that expedition, — 
was estimated at one hundred, inclusive of killed, 
wounded and prisoners ; while the American loss was 
only one sergeant and three or four privates of the mili- 
tia, killed, and as many more wounded ; and Young- 
King, the leader of the Indians, and one of his warriors 
badly wounded. The disproportionate loss of the m il' - 
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tia, ccxnpaied with tbe regulars and Bnfiblo ydunteerSy 
"was the consequence of their having been permitted to 
retrieve the reputation they had lost by the retreat, by 
taking the advance in the charge on the British line, 
which they executed most gallandy. Major Adams 
being in too bad health to permit him to take an acdve 
party his battalion was led by his adjutant, now Gene- 
ral Phinehas Staunton, of Genesee coun^, who had 
kept them together on their retreat, and who distin- 
guished himself in that as well as many subsequent oc- 
casions on the Niagara. Captain Cummings was joined 
by Colonel King of the army, on their march from Buf- 
falo to the Rock, and both of them took eflEkuent parts in 
the operations of the morning.* 

* For dot aecoont of the imrtiioii of Black Rock by Colonel Bishopi and Us 
itifaaf, I am indebted to General Peter B. Porter. I had written an account 
■qpael^ firam inch material! ai could be obtained; but finding that the pdilicap 
tioBi of the day, and the books rabMqoently written, gave but a very mitatiii&ctoiy 
idea of the gallant affair, I gave my manuscript to Greneral Porter, who not only 
co r re c ted, but re-wrote tbe narrative. This, therefore, is the first correct account 
Aat has appeared of that brilliant exploit. General Porter adds, in a note, that 
in writing this account more details have been indulged than was otherwise 
necessary, for the purpose of correcting the misrepresentations contained in Ge- 
neral Armstrong's book lately published, and intended as a repository of historical 
truth fi>r posterity, entitled " Notices of the War of 1812." In this book, (vol. 
1st, pages 147-8 and d,) the General attempts to depreciate and ridicule the 
militia of the state, by representing them as having run away on the first sight of 
the enemy, but giving them no credit for their prompt return and subsequent 
good conduct ; and ascribing the gallant attack and defeat of the British, on that 
occasion, to about one hundred and fifty United States infantry and a few In- 
dians, whom he represents as having casually assembled at Buffalo. 

It is true as asserted by General Armstrong, and admitted in the preceding 
account, that the militia stationed at Block Rock did flee most ignominiously on 
the first appearance of the British troops, and without firing a gun; but it is 
equally true, that these same militia a short time afterward nobly returned to 
their duty, and fought and achieved the only severe battle of that moxningy un* 
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The next aifair in which the Indians were engaged, 
occurred in the neighborhood of Fort George, on the 

^iKt by ihp ngukr troopi from Duflklo, — who, by-^be-bye, anuHuiioJ, — But la 

cm* hu^droit ind &&j tana, ta repreacnied by GeocjuJ AmuD^jrg,' — bux lo «L« 
■boui one hkir ihd number, uid Lbey loo, wiib the eiceplion of thi? afficen, nw 
racnriu, nina tcnihi of whom had nevei leea a battJe or a ixtap. 

The aUiii-kiiis roice wu on thai moraing dindcd by the commrnDdins (Acer 
iutu ihrtv culumnt, which were toadtitucB by Jiflbn^i nntH. and nmke a umut 
tanoDui niHultou the Britiih pasition, which wuon high, open and conuawjdiag 
gmuDd. The niliua and Indiatu urira! in MmuD tad comnxnicnl d» auaokj 
but the culumn campoKd of the iv^ular iufoutry and the voluulMr citiuai lOr 
tikcheii lo it, being commandeti at ibo time the order for the nllack wai given by 
Captain Cummingt of tbe amiv. but who wu aupenedrd at the ctiltcal niomeM 
whon the Itmqw van adiBiKing.by another officer uf the army iif higber rank, 

the favorable moment for rendering efficient tervice. MiMpprehewJing iha ]■» 
ciie ordar* under which ibey were aoiing, Ibe (Acer Hb» I^di aMiuned dt* 
commiuid dvlt Cspinin Cummiugs, made an awkward, aliliough but moiiKBiaij 
divenioa, whicli prevented him frum reaching the ground until llie battle lad 
been ruught, and the enemy had lied in the direction tif (bcir boau. 

Subiequentlir, when the enemy haj rallied and again pnKnted a line of balll* 
ia the vicinity of their boal4, the regolir infantry from Did^lot being now inooi^ 
potated with the other troops, advanced to the charge with all tbo leal nnd apiril 
that dintinguiihed their niiwiatcs : but the Bntieh, abaihcd bj' the vigor and 
reoolution manifegted by their aitailant), made and leccived but one or two fire*, 
when they look to their boats and hurried lo the opposite shore of the Niagan. 

Thid explanation is made irj no leeling of unkindness toward the regular 
Iroopa; but it richly duo to the gallant little band of militia, who, it is believed, 

ously repented on the Niagara frontier,— of a body of row railiiia advancing and 
meeting, in open fif^ld and regular order, nn equal, or as in ihii cB»e, even a lUpe- 
rior number of disciplined British troops, and dispersing tliem at the point of the 
bayonet. For the conflict on this occuion was closer and more desperate than 
happens in nino out of ten battles said to be fought by British troops at the bayo- 

Thcre arc other misrepresentatians in Qeneral Armstrong's account of this 
affair,— such as materially underratlBg the nlmiber of combalanu, and the numbers 
slain and made priiuners; and in his aiaeitionthal the British had accomplished, 
before ihey were driven bock, mosl of the important objects of the oipedition, is 
burning barracks and block houses, snd carrying away the wkoU of the plunder 
thai invited it, — when in fact they did not carry away or destroy more than one 
third of ibe valuable naval store* prepared at Block Rock for CottuDodore Penf, 
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SJthof Jidy* A badyr/of.feliuiiewat and IjuMaas, lotiH 
iiar Major CjFrenitui Ohapn, having eroBsed ov^ to&a 
fir^ and bc^g ibm)N^at^ii!i{Mtdenito sHe iM^ei&dkfl%, 
plan^con^^ to <^ oi^'l^^ketii. The Ibi^ 
0if Jfigor Chiqpin, Indians and imUtia, coiisifled of dbdot 
ihme )nindrB4. To dicBa was added a detanhinffiBtrf 
tvw'lmndied rej^olarsy under Major Cummii^ and lhet 
MDomand H the wholo !iaitrc»t0d to Genend IWteir. 
Wm Bfitish and Indian encampment was soriirised at 
*4qrl^t, wevehtf^m of tb^ ntmiber kiQedi imd' sbt^ 
%b0bl talsen pnsQners. ' 1^ has been stated fbat the sub- 
Mm-oIP the expedition was* almost entirely^ owing to a 
ilft0tBg^ of, the Indians^ ^h^ '^Am^ Aey had ^nned 
titoirfplan of attack, succeeded in decoyinj^ th^ opposing 
JbdMs into an Ambuscade, ' so artiiilly disposed Ibai 
wlieii they raised the war-whoop their dusky opponents 
UttSlook it for k dgzial of 'It party of dieir own friends.* 
Ja official account of this affidr was given by General 
Boyd, then commanding the post of Fort George, in 

* 

which he says : — 

" Those who participated in this contest, particularly the 
Indians, conducted with great bravery and activity. General 
Porter volunteered in the affair, and Major Chapin evinced 
bis accustomed zeal and courage. The principal chiefs who 
led the warriors this day were Farmer's-Brother, Red- Jacket, 
Little-Billy, Pollard, Black-Smoke, Johnson, Silver-Heels, 
Captain Half-Town, Major Henry O'Bail, and Captain Cold, 

nor touch a particle of the military stores in depot at Buffido for the use of the 
mkmy. But these are errors of minor consideration, and would not have heeo 
noticed but for the cruel attack upon the militia of the If ia{;ara frontier. 
* Drake's Book of the Indians. 
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^^IfoTwiSHBVAiniiirQtlKi bliUiant successes with whiiOi 
it bad been opened, the Niagara campaign of 1818 closed 
dlisastioasly to the Amexicaji aims. -Forts Erie and 
Geofge were successively evacuated' by the forces of 
the United States, — the latter withdrawing to the re- 
publican side of the river, while their pathway was 
lighted by the conflagration of the beautiful town of 
Newark, wantonly laid in ashes by General M'Clure, 
under a misapprehension of his instructions from the 
Secretary of War. This event, the remembrance of 
which is painful to eveiy American of just feelings, oc- 
curred on the 10th of December. But the Vandal act 
was not allowed to pass unavenged. On the night of 
the 18th, the enemy crossed the river in force, and the 
fortress of Niagara was carried by surprise. Pursuing 
his success, the enemy swept rapidly along the frontier 
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from Ontario to Erie, carrying the works at Lewiston, 
Manchester, Black Rock and Bufialo, laying those fair 
villages in ruins, and ravaging the adjacent coimtiy 
with fire and sword. It is true that this frontiet had 
been left comparatively defenceless, by the withdrawal 
of the regular troops for the memorable descent of the 
St. Lawrence, with a. view to the capture of Jrontreal,— 
an enterprise which signally failed. Still, the fall of 
Niagara was inglorious, while but few laurela were won 
in defence of either of the posts, successively and imme- 
diately thereafter falling into the bands of the invaders. 
Among the villages destroyed in tliia retaliatory invasicai 
was that of the Tuscaroras ; but the Indians themselves 
appear to have bome no part even in the feeble defence 
interposed by the militia, and the handful of regulars star 
tiooed among them. 

But the contest was renewed in that quarter in tha 
following year, more vigorously than ever, and the Sene- 
cas, with their confederates upon the American side, 
roused by the stirring eloquence of Red-Jacket, were 
upon the war path as early at least as the American 
troops were prepared to resume offensive operations. 

On the 1st of July, 1814, General Brown found him- 
self in Buffalo, at the head of a miUtary force so strong 
as in his judgment to authorize the invasion of Canada, 
for which movement the country at large as well as his 
own troops appeared to be impatient. His army con- 
sisted of two brigades of infantry, commanded respec- 
tively by Generals Scott and Ripley, to each of which 
was attached an efficient train of field artillery, under 
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Colonel Towson and Majcnr Hindmckn, and a small 
squadron of cavalry under Captain Harris, — ^the whole 
in the highest state of discipline and equipment. To 
these was added a brigade of miscellaneous troops, com- 
prising a regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers about five 
himdred strong, a corps of six htmdred New-York volun- 
teers, one hundred of them mounted, — then on their 
march from Bata^a,-^-and five hundred and fifty to six 
hundred Indian warriors, embracing nearly the whole 
military force of the Six Nations, — all under the imme- 
diate conmiand of General Peter B. Porter, as the 
Quarter-master General of the militia of New-York; 
who, without intending to adopt permanently the militarf 
profession, was induced to accept this heterogeneous 
command, under a belief that his local knowledge of the 
country, at least, might etiable him to be useful in the 
prosecution of a war which, in another situation, he had 
been instrumental in recommending, but which thus far 
had been attended with so little success.* 

General Brown proposed to open the campaign by the 
capture of Fort Erie ; and thence, proceeding rapidly 
down the Niagara river, reduce in succession the British 
posts of Chippewa, Queenston Heights, Forts Missis- 
saugua and Niagara; anticipating the co-operation of 
Commodore Chauncey's squadron on Lake Ontario, in 
the achievement of the two last objects. 

Fort Erie, situated at the foot of Lake Erie, was gar- 
risoned by one hundred and seventy men, and comman- 

* General Porter, as a member of Coogress, bad been a strong and eloquent 
advocate for the Declaration of War. 
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Ib order w tmm wmj Jhk < ■! ■ ■»', of the nerib 
of tbe faaide of Ch^ipc«a« — od jnt or adeqaUe ao- 

**"'"* CB WnOI BBS JVt ^ipBBml ID ll W tGtyv*""* omBCt 
aon minoK knoviBa^B <■ DK |mwilinwH oi the two 
amie* and ifacir g MPJidi iig localitiee, ai ibe tune of 
die eDgigement, is iadispeiiaablj necesssxy. The Chip- 
pewm or Wetbmd Siver, the Dordi or Leit bcuik of \i^uch, 
tt vas ocmpied by tbe Bhiisb army and 
utti^ of nro Uock-houses comiected 
i bjr a panpet, » a conetderable stream, 
about ooe bmdied yards wide and from twelve to 
twenty feet deep, coming from the west and entering 
the Niagara at a right angle. Street's Creek, the mouth 
of which was selected by the American commanders 
as a suitable position before the batde, is a small sluggish 
stream parallel to the Chippewa, and entering the Nia- 
gara two miles above, or to the south of it. The Chip- 
pewa is bordered on the south by a flat, open plain, 
about three-fourths of a mile wide and terminating in 
the rear in a dense forest of primitive growth ; so wet, 
and 80 much obstructed by fallen timber, as to be im- 
practicable for carriages or horses. The west bemk of 
the Niagara is precisely similar to the south bank of the 
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this diflfeienoe only, that about mid- 
way between the Chippewa and Street's Creek there is, 
or was at that time, a strip or tongue of woodland which 
had never been cleared, about one-fourth of a mile in 
width, extending from, or being a continuarion of, the 
finest in the rear to a narrow clearing of one hundred 
yards width, on the bank of the river, used as the pub- 
lic highway, — thiis forming a mask between the two 
positions of Chippewa and Street's Creek, by which the 
occupants of each were excluded from all knowledge or 
observation of what was passing at the other. 

On the 3d of July General Brown, with Generals 
Scott and Porter, made a reconnoissance of Fort Erie 
and the upper parts of the Niagara, and concerted a 
plan for the attack of the fort on the following morning. 
By this plan General Ripley, with part of his brigade, 
was to embark in boats at Buffido in the course of the 
mgfat, and passing up and across the lake, land at day- 
light on the British shore, a mile above Fort Erie ; and 
General Scott with his brigade to cross the Niagara 
River, through a difficult pass in tlje Black Rock 
Rapids, and make a simultaneous landing, a mile below 
the fort ; when the two brigades, closing and surround- 
ing the fort, would prevent the escape of the garrison 
until artUlery could be brought from Buffido to reduce 
it. General Ripley, although punctual in his departure, 
did not reach the point of debarkation until some hours 
after the appointed time, in consequence of a heavy fog 
by which his pilots were misled. But Greneral Scott, 
with his accustomed promptitude, made good his land- 
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On the taiae evemog Geaenl Scott, with bis lai^ade 
and Towson's arullery, proceeded down the Niagara, 
and OD the moming of the 4th, having driven in <» his 
march some advanced posts of the enemy, estabhshed 
his camp in the open field on the south side of Street's 
Creek, near its mouth and two miles from Chippewa. 
On the evening of the same day (4th) he was joined by 
General Brown, with General Ripley's brigade, which 
took post in the same field in rear of General Scott. 
In the course of the night of the 4th, General Porter 
crossed the Niagara at Black Kock, with the Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers and Indians; and at sunrise on the 
moming of the Sth, marched for the camp, where they 
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■nived at twelve o'clock. On tlieir way down they 
were met about five miles above Chippewa by General 
Blown, who on joining and returning with them gave 
General Porter to understand that the position of the 
ijnerican aimy, although probably the best that could 
have been selected, was a most uncomfortable one on 
account of its contracted limits,— -there being but about' 
ifaree^firarths of a mile distance between the river and 
aa almost impenetrable forest, infested by a band of 
TndJans and militia, conversant with its haunts and sent 
out fimn the British camp to annoy and assail his pic- 
kets ; that he had that morning been under the neces- 
mty of making an example of a valuable oflScer for suf- 
6ring his guard to be driven in, and the army thus ex- 
posed to the direct fire of these troublesome visitants,'-^ 
diat it was absolutely necessary for the quiet and safety 
of the camp that these intruders should be dispersed ; 
and, as regular troops were ill qualified for such service, 
proposed to General Porter that he should with his corps 
of Indian warriors, aided if necessary by the volunteers, 
scour the adjoining woods and drive the enemy across 
the Chippewa, handling them in such a manner as 
would* prevent a renewal of this kind of warfare, — as- 
suring him in the most confident terms that there was not 
and would not be in the course of that day a single 
British regular soldier on the south side of the Chippewa. 
But still, to be prepared for such improbable contingency, 
that he would direct General Scott's brigade to cross 
Street's Creek and occupy the plain on the north side 
of it, (which afterward became the principal battle 
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gRNmd,) and be ia tcadiness to nstBin him. The pn>- 
powlion ■wms of coorae acendod Id by General Partex, 
and wfaen afierwud cammnMCBiBd to bb brigade, re- 
emcd by tbem iritfa endraaiaHQ. 

By three o'clock in the aftemooD, the men b&Ting 
been ic&eafaed ffom the &iigues of the preceding twen- 
ty4oai boon, — the plan of march imd attack wttledi 
aad the warriors duly anayed in their battle dresa," — 
General Ponpr'a cfKmnaod, — with the exceptioo of two 
hundred PeiuiSTlTaiuaiL9 who were left oq paisde, sub- 
ject to future orders, — ^waa fonned about half a mile 
in rear of the nuun camp, into a single or Indian file, 
with Indians on the lefi ; and thence inarching into the 
woods in the same onler, in a line at right angles to the 
liver, until the whole Tn'*'"" force was imnterged in the 
biegt, leavii^ the white troops in the open field, — they 
had only to halt and iace to the right, when the whole 
were formed ia line of battle, three-fourths of a mile 
long and otie man deep, looking in the direction of Chip- 
pewa. Red-Jacket was placed at the extreme left of 
the line, and General Porter took his station on the mar- 
gin of tbe woods between the white and red troops, ac- 
companied by Captain Pollard, — a Seneca chief, who 
was considered as the first in command among the In- 

* II KBs [ho uaifucm practice or our Indian nmon, when going into acciou, 
lo djTcit iboir peraond of hU covering excepting moccuiini, perhap* leggingl, 4 
breecb-clolh, a large tuft of white leatben raiiened lo the hair on the crown of 
the head, and ajmnll atcong plaited line or belt, three oi four yBrds long, (called 
■ matunip lino,) gin about their waisr, to secure tbe tomahawk, knife, pDwdcr< 
bom, ^.f end used if neceuary to bind their prisoneri' Tbeir naked bodioa 
tai beet were then pamled with bold and gaudj colon, without unifomutT, »ai 
genenlly, though oot alwaji, without much taila or detigD. 
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dians,* — Colonel Flemming, the Quarter-master of the 
Indian corps, Lieutenant (now Major) Donald Fraser^ 
his aid, Henry Johnson, his interpreter.! He was also 
accompanied by Major (now Adjutant-General) Jones, 
and Major Wood of the Engineers, who afterward feU 
in the sortie from Fort Erie, as volunteers ; and sup- 
ported by a company of regular infantiy, marching in 
column in the rear as a reserve. The Indians were 
commanded by their war-chiefs who were indulged in 
their own mode of conducting the attack, marching about 
twenty yards in advance of the warriors of their respec- 
tive tribes. General Porter having sent out scouts to re- 

* The tdectioa of their leader for this battle, or perhaps for the campaigii, 
was made in council but a short time before the action took place. The chief 
who expected the distinction was an Onondaga, named Ka-vtit-kwantf or the 
Byrmg'Trapf commonly known as Captain John. He was an aged wamor, 
who had shown his brateiy at Wyoming, Cherry Valley, and Newtown, and in 
sbort at almost erery place where fighting was to be done during the war of the 
VBYolotion. He was now seventy-five years old ; but hearing that his people 
were about to go again upon the war-path, the fire of heroism rekindled in 
his bosom, and he hastened to the frontier, confident, that from his well-known 
character of old, be should be chosen the leader on the present occasion. But 
he was not even named in council, the choice falling with great unanimity upon 
Pollard. Captain John was greatly affected by this neglect, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks as he related the circumstance to Mr. Tyler, the author's in- 
IbrmanL ** They think me too old, and that J am good for nothing," said the 
veteran chief, in the bitterness of his heart ; and with a countenance saddened 
with disappointment he lefl the warriors, and retraced his steps to Onondaga. 
As they did not want his services, he would not trouble them with his presence. 

t Henry Johnson, (called Cattaraugas Hank,) was a white man by birth ; but 
having been made a prisoner in infancy, was in all his associations, habits and 
dispositions, a thorough Indian. He was honest and possessed a handsome pro* 
perty, was endowed with great physical power and enterprise, and being withal 
an admirable hunter, there was, probably, not an Indian or a white man on the 
Niagara, who could boast of having slain the number of foes that fell by his un- 
erring rifle. 
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a.' pTi/rti'^sJ'.^*, Tir.rr! tbey ibc-'^ react tbe •T'ser: gnxmd 
iii fr'^: '/i' C'^fFpewa, and ibeoce reruin ;o camp. 

Tb* rriirch was accordineiy resomed. ifce fire ot" the 
ew:my ficeived, and a ruih accompanied with savage 
yells roadft upon tbem and ccmuaued for more than a 
niile, through scenes of frightful havoc and slaughter, 
few only of the fugitives oSering to surrender as pri- 
Boners, while others, believing that no quarters would be 
given, Buffered themselves to be cut down by the toma- 
tiawk, or turning back upon their pursuers, fought hand 
to band to the la^t. 
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On reaching the open field in £ront of Chippewa, the 
assailants were met by a tremendous discharge of mus- 
Icetiy, by which the warriors, who were principally in 
firont, were thrown back upon the Yolunteers and re- 
serve, who for want of equal speed were a short dis- 
tance in the rear. Presuming that the fire had come 
£nxn the enemy he had been pursuing, and who had 
rallied on reaching the open ground. General Porter 
made an eflfort, not without success, to reform his line 
with the yolunteers, reserve, and a portion of the wax^ 
xiors; but on again advancing to the margin of the 
woods found himself within a few yards of the whole 
British regular army formed in line of battle, and pre- 
senting within a given space at least three men fresh 
fiom their camp, to a single one in his own attenuated 
and exhausted line. After receiving and returning two 
or three fires, the enemy rushed forward with charged 
bayonets, when, hearing nothing from General Scott, he 
gave the order to retreat, sauve jidpeutf and form again 
on the left of General Scott's brigade, wherever it 
should be found. 

It appears that the British commander had resolved 
on making a general attack that day on the American 
camp ; and in execution of this purpose had marched 
his whole force across the Chippewa a short lime before 
Creneral Porter entered the woods with the Indians; 
and having sent forward his Indians and militia, — ^which 
was the British force met in the woods, — to commence 
his attack on the left flank of the Americans, formed in 
the meantime his battalions of regulars on the plain, 
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under cover of the strip of wood land which divided the 
two camps, with his artillery on his left, near the gorge 
occupied by the road along the bank of the river ; ready 
to act the moment the effect of the Sank attack should 
be developed. 

The repulse of General Porter's commaiid was thos 
effected by the main body of the British army, while 
General Scott's brigade was more than a mile in the 
roar, and had tiot yet crossed the bridge over Street's 
Creek. The error therefore of General Porter, — if he 
comtoilted one, — consisted in remaining as long as he did 
under so unequal a fire ; or perhaps in attempting to 
rally at all against so superlona force ; and if the Indians 
were more censured for cowardice tlian the volunteers, 
in consequence of being foremost in the flight, they owe 
their degradation to their greater speed and bottom, for 
every fugitive, whether white or red man, exerted his 
utmost power of locomotion to escape, restrained by no 
other consideration than a passing regard to the safety 
of his immediate companions in flight" In a retreat of 

* Colonel Worth, of the U. S. army, baa given me in convenations loine tnm- 
tingreminisccncet of tliisrccrcal of [be Indians. The Colonel waia joung officer 
at that time, aiiafhed la the military femitjr of General Scott. Some of the lo- 
diuns, it 9seni<,hBd taken their sana, lads of tcelTe to fourteen, into the battle, U 
teach them early in the trade of uar. A> the IndiaDi came rushing along in * 
diagonal directino. some of them ran up in front of Scnlt'a brigade, which opened 
■ paiiafo through for iheir retreat. Among them Colonel Worth obaervod ons 
ttalwurt Indian, with hia son upon hit shoulder, bounding forward with ibe ut- 
moat expedition. Just aa he was paaaing near iho position of the General and 
Btaff, a shell of the enemy's exploded apparently orer his head. With the uiod 
exclamatioo of " Ugb !" tbe Indian bounded nearly ten feet high, and as became 
down, bis son, who was about fourteen years old, tumbled apranling upon the 
ground, — the father continuing his speed, and tbe yoim; *' braTe" picking hint- 



a mile in a diagooal direction to the xig^ aoattoiu^ 
ocwer the enemy ta tbe fixe of tbe American line» then 
just beginning to fomx^ they gained but little distance on 
the British cdmnns -who were in hot pursuit. When 
General Porter and his staff arxiTOd at Street's Creek* 
they were met by Major (now General,) Jesnp^s bat- 
lalion, then in the act of taking its position! which was 
on tbe left, and a short distance from the remainder of 
General Scott's brigade ; and tbe volunteers, fatigc^d as 
they were, aided Major Jesup's evoluticms, which were 
esecuted with great order and celerity, by breaking 
down the fences to enable him to pass from the road 
bordering on Street's Creek, to his positioD in the field. 
Nothmg could exceed the coobess and order with which 
General Scot^s brigade crossed the bridge and fixnned 
its line, under the galHng fire of the enemy's artillery, 
and the headlong approach of his infentiy, who, when 
only Sky yards distant, were received by a tremendous 
discharge of musketry firom the American line, which 
finrced them to fall back for a considerable distance* 
But they speedily rallied and advanced again, when 
they were met in the same gallant manner, which proved 
decisive of the battle ; and they thereupon fled the field 
with as much precipitation as they had entered it, — ^not 
halting until they had recrossed the Chippewa and de- 
stroyed their bridge. General Scott pursiied them 
around the point of woods, beyond which he coiild only 

■elf up and scampering after him MfiMtaipoirible. The loeiie was m ludicrouB 
as to create merriment among the yomig officers, eren on so grave an 
calling tar^ a rebuke from Qeoeral ScoCt. W. L. S. 
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ttdraace in bee of their baneries, and these be could 
not reach by reason of the intervemng river. He there- 
ine deployed to the lefi, and forming a line in the open 
field in front of Chippewa, directed his men to lie down 
wilh their heads toward the batteries, the bener to avoid 
the eOect of their hre. 

The battle between the regular troops was but of a. 
few minutes duration, with the exception of tlie artillery, 
which, on both sides, was earhest and longest etigagedi 
and served with the most destructive effect, — Colonel 
'Towaon occupying the right of the American line, oa ■ 
Street's Creek, and the British artillery the left of theirs, J 
tU the point of woods, and both commencing with thft I 
Erst movements of the regular troops. 

Immediately after the two lines had encountered tat 
Street's Creek, a magnificent charger completely capari- 
soned, but without a rider, was seen prancing and cur- 
veting in the centre of the battle field, and endeavoring 
to make his escape through the American line to the 
rear. Presuming that he had belonged to some officer 
who had fallen, he was forthwith secured by the servant 
of General Porter, and immediately mounted by the 
general, to whom he was a most acceptable acquisition 
after the labors of the day which he had performed on 
foot." 

• Tliii powerful txeeA was the property of Major M'Ncal, wlio commaDded 
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Riding up to General Brown, who was also in the 
midst of the action, General Porter received his orders 
to inarch with the two hundred Pennsylvanians who 
had been left in camp, to the support of General Scott ; 
which orders were promptly executed by following Gene- 
ral Scott's brigade around the point of woods, receiving 
the fire of the British batteries, and talcing post on his 
left with the men in the same recumbent position. Here 
they awaited the arrival of General Ripley's brigade, 
which, on the first discoveiy that the whole British army 
was in the field, had been ordered to make a detour 
through the woods, and attack the enemy's right. They 
soon came up, in the same muddy plight with the volun- 
teers and Indians who had previously traversed the same 
ground ; when the whole army at about sundown quietly 
retired to their camp on the south side of Street's Creek. 
And thus ended the battle of Chippewa, which probably 
produced more important results in favor of the Ameri- 
can arms than any other engagement by land in the 
course of that war ; although there were several batdes 
fought on the Niagara, if not elsewhere, during the same 
campaign, exhibiting a greater number of combatants 
engaged, a larger number slain, and a result equally 
creditable to the gallantry and good conduct of the Ame- 
rican soldiers. 

The first advantage gained was in driving from the 
British army those troublesome enemies, their Indian 
allies, who had been the terror of our troops in the west, 
during all the preceding stages of the war, and had kept 
the camps of General Dearborn, General Lewis and 

34 
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General Boyd, in a perpetual panic during the campi 
of 1813. Terrified and disheartened by the receplioo 
they met with at Chippewa, they fled from the battle 
field to the head of Lake Ontario, a distance of tliirty 
miles, without halting, and never again during the re- 
mainder of ihe war appeared in the British camp, — thus 
giving a practical and decisive proof that they held the 
prowess of their red American foes in much higher esu- 
matlon than some of the allies of the latter were di»- 
posed to accord to them. 

Another immediate efiect of thia battle was to give the 
American people confidence in tlie coin-age and efficiency 
of their army, and to the latter, confidence in themselves. 
A great blunder had been committed at the commence- 
ment of tlie war, in the appointment of incompetent and 
unworthy men, taken perhaps from the gambhng table 
or the race course, as officers of the army, owing their 
places to the importunities of influential friends, who 
sought thia mode of providing for those who were useless 
in civil hfe. 

It is a well known fact, and it is fortunate for the pur- 
poses of war that it is so, that the tone, temper and 
spirit of the common soldie.r will, in most instances, and 
especially on occasions of great peril, conform lo, and 
identify themselves with those of his commanding offi- 
cer ; so that if an officer prove recreant in battle, his 
example will poison and make cowards of the whole 
corps to which he belongs ; and it was to this circum- 
stance that the Americans were indebted for most of 
their early discomfitures- 
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But in 1814 this difficiilty had in a great measure 
been overcome by the resignation or dismissal of unde- 
serving incumbents, and the army of Niagara entered 
the field under a complement of as gallant officers as 
could be found in any army or coimtry. 

The victory of Chippewa and those which followed 
it were achieved by men three fourths of whom, — ^in- 
cluding the regular troops as well as the volunteers and 
Indians, — ^had neyer before been in action, — ^thus esta- 
blishing the important fact, which should not be lost 
sight of in the future organization of our army and mi- 
litia, that the efficiency of a military force depends more 
on the judicious selection and arrangement of the original 
material of which it is composed, than on prolonged dis- 
cipline ; and that a farmer fresh from the plough may, 
by a drill of six weeks, under proper afficersy be rendered 
as efficient in all the duties of the field, as a soldier of 
ten years standing, although he may not within this short 
space become enured to the habits of the camp. 

The eclat of these victories created such an enthu- 
siasm throughout the country, that not only the youths 
but men of every age and condition in life, were pressing 
for opportunities to enter the service ; and had the war 
continued, the campaign of 1815 would have opened 
with an army of any desired extent, selected from the 
choicest materials of the country. But these same events, 
so brilliant on our part, had a corresponding influence in 
depressing the hopes and expectations of our enemy, and 
led to the peace of December, 1814, so honorable to both 
parties, and which, it is to be hoped, will not soon be 
agsdn disturbed. 



Ob l e vi o wiug the weial iprufaiti aam e c ttd vilb 
^ bstUe of Cfaippews, k ta evidetn dm, had Geood 
SoDi^a bi^ade been at hand to mpport tbe Tohuueen 
s^ ^■»'*i—*« vben fint met by tlw i^olBr cofamiDSaf 
dc Briorii Hiii;, tbe ontest as a wbole woold bave pc»- 
acoaed qne a difieient aspect &Gm the ooe ii acoal^ 
iMHiim i1 ; bm ibat tbe resok woold hare been equally 
smpiciofu to the Ameiican anas is doc to be doabted. 
Wbj tbey weie not there has never beea saxi&factoril; 
fry plamM to those wbo irere most iiitere.3ted in the 
morement. There can be no questiaa ihnt Geoeial 
Sooa was as fuD a believer aa General Brown, in the 
proposition and prophecy so coofidenlly advanced by 
the latter in the morning, *' thai there was not and wodd 
not be, in the course of that day, a single regular British 
aoldier on the south side of the Chippewa," and that 
General Porter^E foice was amply sufficient to dispose of 
the Indians and militia. But whether the tardy exe- 
cution, or rather non-execulion, of the promised order for 
his support, proceeded from delay in the issuing, or in 
the performance of it, is a question which seems not to 
have been settled. 

Still, the successive mistakes committed by the two 
armies on that day, by reason of their mutual ignorance 
of each other's positions, plans and movements, were 
probably quite as injurious in their consequences to the 
British as to the Americans. The first error, in throw- 
ing the volunteers and Indians, in their exhausted con- 
dition, into the power of the British battalions, without 
support, was immediately followed by an equal one oa 
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the part of the latter, who, on seeing the sudden check 
and rapid retreat they had given to their assailants, and 
elated too, as they evidently were, with the idea that 
victory was already achieved, pursued them for a mile 
with a precipitation which at once exhausted their 
strength, and threw them into a degree of confusion, 
which was so much increased by the astounding re- 
ception they met with from General Scott's line, that 
they could never afterward restore that order which 
was necessary to enable them to cope with the cool and 
compact ranks of the Americans. And these mutual 
blunders probably hastened the termination of the battle, 
and rendered it less sanguinary than it would have been 
had the parties met more deUberately, and with a bet- 
ter knowledge of each other's views and comparative 
strength.* 

The rumor which was industriously spread, that the 
whole of the American Indians, immediately on their re- 
pulse at Chippewa, fled to Buffalo, and were never seen 
again in the American camp, was destitute of foundation. 
The Indians never coerce their warriors into battle or 
compel them to remain there, and it is true that a con- 
siderable number of them fled from sheer cowardice and 
fright, on the first fire ; but the number of fugitives was 
much exaggerated for want of a knowledge of Indian 
customs. When they take a prisoner, the captor, with sur- 
prising dexterity and despatch, binds his hands behind his 
back with his matumip fine and leads him off'to the rear^ 

* General Riall had seventeen hundred men engaged in this battle, while the 
Araericao troops actually brought into the battle did not exceed thirteen hundred. 
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ft: u^e momics c( tbe 6th of Jnly, General Poner 
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aocv-dpanied by a wauior bearing the scalps which his 
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we^ i=::i>L-'^ia:ely buiied or thrown into the river. Still 
ibey w%ie alJow^ a jKemium for tbe prisoners tbey had 
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taken, amountiiig to sixteen or eighteen,— among whom 
were two or thxee chiefs, — proportioned to the rank they 
halcL 

At their leqaest General Porter gave them permit- 
flon to Yiait the battle groond, finr the pnrpose of bring* 
n^g off the bodies of their friends who had fidlen, 
which in the hnny of the preceding day they had not 
been able to do, — it being understood that Clolonel 
Hemming should accompany them. 

After an absence of a few hours they returned, briiig- 
ing in the bodies of fifteen warriors, among whom were 
three chie&, all of which were buried in the course of 
the evening with the honors of war.* They reported 
also that among the numerous bodies of their enemies 
strewed along the woods, they had discovered three 
who, although mortally wounded, were stiU living. 
Two of these they despatched by cutting their throats, 
but recogni2dng in the third a late member of one of 
their own villages, who was burning with fever and 
thirst, Jofanson had filled his own canteen with water 
at a neighboring creek and given it to him, to die by 
himself. On being reproached with the savage pro- 
ceeding of taking the life of an unresisUng foe, the only 
answer given by Johnson, with marks of evident con- 
trition, was, — *' That it did seem hard to take the lives 

* Among the slain chiefk was Captain Le Fort, an Onondaga, of coinage and 
reputation. His son, Abraham Le Fort, yet resides at Onondaga. He has pro- 
cnrad a good education, adopted the coctome of the whites, and bis cbiidreo are 
imnaies of the English common school in his neighborhood. He was a lad of 
fiwrteen at the time of the battle of Chippewa, and accompanied his &ther 
- m that campaign. W. L. & 
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" of these men, but that -we ought to recollect that theas 
" were very hard times." 

Two days after the battle a passage was forced 
across the Chippewa at a point three miles above its 
mouth, by Major Hindman's corps of artillery, supported 
by General Ripley's brigade and the New- York volun- 
teers, just arrived. After a short and gallant resistance 
by the enemy at the cannon's mouth, they fled in great 
haste and confusion, — destroying their works at Cliip- 
pewa and Queension heights, — to Fort Mississagua, at 
the mouth of the Niagara River. 

On the march of the army to Queenston, the Indians, 
whose roving habits it was impossible to restrain, com- 
mitted some depredations upon the neighboring farmers, 
besides capturing some fifty to one hundred barrels of 
wine, brandy, and other stores belonging to the British 
army, which they Ibund concealed in the woods. This 
prcperty was taken from them by the United States 
Quarter-master, in virtue of an order issued by Gene- 
ral Brviwn on entering the province, and as regarded 
the public stores, much to their dissatisfaction. 

About this time, on the suggestion of Red-Jacket, ap- 
prwwd by General Brown, two young chiefs distiit- 
gxiishod tor tlieir bravery, prudence and address, were 
ilesivUvhed to the camp of the British Indians at diie 
hoa>l (*l" the lake, with secret propositions for the mutual 
wiilulnwiil of the whole Indian forces from both armies. 
Alter ilmv days absence they returned, and reported 
that ihoy were kindly received by the few chiefs with 
whom tbev dared to communicate or to be made 
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known to; and that measures would be immediately 
taken by them to cany the proposition into effect. 
This embassy, — ^which Red-Jacket was disposed to 
turn to the best advantage, — ^resulted in the retirement 
of all the American warriors to their respective villages, 
with a positive engagement, nevertheless, that they 
would immediately return if the British Indians should 
again appear in the field. But they did not appear; 
still, some forty or fifty American Indians, among whom 
was Johnson, lured by the love of war and by the ex- 
citing scenes through which they had already passed, 
returned to the army and were useful auxiliaries dur- 
ing the remainder of the campaign, — Shaving been in 
Fort Erie at the time of its investment, and performed 
a conspicuous part in the sortie of the 17th September, 
<Hi which occasion they were among the first to scale 
the enemy's works. 

The writer of the preceding account has relied 
almost wholly on his memory, — Shaving had recourse to 
scarcely a single written document, except to ascertain 
dates, — for the facts it contains.* His principal object 
has been to vindicate the men of the Six Nations, who 
have no historian to chronicle their good or bad deeds, 
against the charges both of bad faith and cowardice 

* General Porter is himself the author of this account of the crossing of the 
Niagara by the American army ; the capture of Fort Erie ; and the battle of 
Chippewa. I had written as good an account of these events as all the mate- 
rials I could obtain enabled me to collate. But not being satisfied with it my- 
•ei^ I placed the manuscript in the hands of General Porter, who kindly favored 
me with a &r more correct, extended, and impartial account of that portion of the 
campaign of 1814, than I could obtain the means of composing. See letter from 
General Porter to the author. Appendix £. 
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preferred against them during their brief conoesioH 
with the army. He will close it with a few remarks dd 
tbeir character, and more especially that of Red-JaCkftt, 
la warriors. 

Allihough these people are unable, for want of the 
necessary science, materials, and machinery, to wage a 
eystematic and independent war, they are nevertheless 
most valuable auxiliaries to an army in this country. 
Indeed, a corps of Indian warriors, bearing a due piD- 
portion to the size of the army with which they act, may 
be considered as worth at least double their number* in 
any other description of troops. Equal, at least, to 
white men in physical strength, intelligence, and mili- 
tary ambition, the athletic habits in which they are edu- 
cated, their familiarity with the woods and fields, and 
their abstemious modes of living, confer on them an ac- 
tivity and fleetness and a power of endurance far be- 
yond wliat white men possess ; while the lip-hlncss of 
their arms and dress and the scanty means required for 
their subsistence and sleeping, relieve an army from a 
vast amount of the lumber and material of war. The 
prevailing impression that they are more Cowdrdly than 
white men, — which is an inference from their wbD 
known repugnance and refusal to fight hand to hartd in 
the open field, — is known to be unjust by those inti- 
mately acquainted with their character and customs. It 
should be recollected that the sentiment of true valor, which 
is as much respected and cherished by the Indians as by 
white men, is not less the offspring of education than of 
instinct. Among the qualifications of a great war-chier) 
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panid^ipe, sagacityt and skill in circumventing and 
prostrating an enemy with the least possible loss to lus 
OWQ people, are not less regarded and venerated than his 
prowess in the field. They are tau^t from their infancy to 
bold in detestation that sort of blind chivalry which in? 
duces two men, or two equal bodies of men, to march into 
a field and deliberately hack each other down. Yet 
many of our Indians were repeatedly seen, not only 
cbjtfging with the other troops in the field, but perform- 
ing,-r-when acpng by themselves,--feats of open, bold, 
and daring bravery, fnnn the execution of which few 
even of our best troops would not have recoiled. But 
when they do indulge in such feats it must be when 
the chances of success are strongly in their favor, and 
in prospect of a boon conmiensurate with the hazard 
they run» 

Ab to Bed-Jacket, he was considered by his own 
fiiends as well ^ by his enemies, constitutionally a cow- 
ard, — that is to say, as formed with nerves more sen- 
sitive to danger than those of most other men ; and 
yet so powerfully was he influenced by the feelings of 
pride, and the necessity of sustaining in every situation 
the reputation of a great chief, that he was said by those 
who were near him to have behaved exceedingly well 
in the battle of Chippewa. But he took care to keep 
himself out of all minor engagements and skirmishes, 
where, if the hazard would have been less, so also was 
the object to be achieved. During the whole period of 
the war, the powers of his great eloquence were con-^ 
stantly exerted both on the government and on the chiefs 
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and warriors ; first, to keep them from joining in the war, 
and after they had become engaged to withdraw them 
from it ; and in this his counsels were those of a wise 
man and a provident father of his people. His principal 
arguments were, — that the Indians had no interesl in 
the quarrel between the two parties, and nothing to gain 
or lose in the result, — that they had no voice in the de- 
claration of war, nor could they have in its conduct and 
termination, — and above all, that the Six Nations had 
but few young men, who, if jwrmitted to be drawn into 
the contest and employed in auch enterprises aa the white 
officers by whom they would be commanded should di- 
rect, and their own ambition court, would be very 
soon exterminated, and leave the remainder of their na- 
tion poor and powerless. 

Four days after the battle of Chippewa, the army re- 
sumed its march down the Niagara, for the investment 
of Fort George, the passage of the Chippewa being but 
feebly opposed, and General Riall falling back upon 
Twelve Mile Creek, and throwing a portion of his troops 
into the last mentioned fortress. 

In the hard fought battle of Lundy's Lane, on the 
25th of July, among the wounded were the Commander- 
in-chief Major-General Brown, General Scott, and his 
favorite aid-de-camp Captain Worth. The latter officer 
was carried back to Bufialo to be healed of his wounds. 
While lying there, an incident occurred connected with 
the Indian department of history, which is worthy of re- 
cord. Captain Worth had become quite a favorite with 
the Indians in that and the preceding campaign, and 
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during the several weeks of his confinementt they were 
wont to hang around his quarters in considerable num- 
bers, watching him with great soUcitude. Farmer's- 
Brother, in particular, was in the habit of attending his 
bed-side several hours almost every day. On one occa- 
sion, a Chippewa Indian crossed over from the Canada 
shore, and joined a large party of Indians near Captain 
Worth's quarters, in the character of a deserter. Accor- 
ding to his story, he had left the British camp below the 
Mis, swiun the Chippewa, and finding means of crossing 
the Niagara, he had now come over to join the Ameri- 
cans. Desertion is not an Indian vice, being peculiar to 
the more elevated race of the whites. His statement 
was therefore received with distrust. Nevertheless, for 
a short time he mingled among the Senecas imdetected. 
But his true character could not be long concealed. The 
Indians having indulged rather more freely than common 
in drink one afternoon, and consequendy waxing valiant, 
began vauntingly to recount their exploits,— each one 
relating how many of the British red-coats and Indians 
he had killed. The spirit of the Chippewa kindled at 
the recital ; and forgetting for the moment his assumed 
character, he held up his fingers and boasted of the 
number of Yankees and Senecas whom he had slain. 
Words ran high, and ere many minutes had elapsed the 
Chippewa stood in the midst of a circle of some twenty 
warriors, self-convicted, not only as an enemy, but a spy. 
The veteran Farmer' s-Brother happened at the time to 
be sitting with Captain Worth, and the noise of the ex- 
citement called him into the street. The weather was 
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extremely hot, and the windows of tlie Captain's apoid 
ments were open, so that he was enabled to see iron \ 
his couch all that was passing without. After a few ' 
■words to the old cliief, apparently of eKplaoatioo, but i 
which Captain Wortli could not understand, Farmer'*" 
Brother stepped up to the Chippewa, who drew hU 
blanket over his bead, and fell from a blow inflicted by 
tbfi veteran's war-club. He was stunned, and for a few ' 
seconds lay motionless, — when, springing suddenly upon 
his feet, be leaped through the circle, and ran swiftly 
away to the distance of several rods. Recovering ffom 
the momeniary surprise intowliich they bad been thrown 
by this unlocked for action, the Senecas cEtlled after tha 
fleeing Chippewa, and taunted him for his cowardice ia 
revising to die like a brave man. The retreating spy, 
Btiing by the reproach, stopped short in his flight, wheeled : 
about, and deliberately retraced his steps to the fatal j 
circle. Having resumed his place, he once more drew 
his blanket over his head, and laying himself quietly 
down, received the contents of Farmer's-Brother's rifle 
in his breast, and expired, — atoning for his crime with 
as much calmness and resignation as Socrates displayed 
in drinking the deadly hemlock.* 

From the preceding narrative it must be apparent 
that Red-Jacket bore no very prominent part among 
hia people while upon the war-path. Yet, in other 
respects, while with the army, his influence upon 
his people was great. Their councils were frequent 

• NolM of the Author'! convermiiooi with Colonel Woith. 



dvring tlie campaign, and Bed'Jackdt Waa no^Maif 
ttair principal otator. Hia nuintiBr -wss graceM and 
lupositig in the eye ^ eteiy beholder, and hia tOMia 
ataaieiHMeipecially to the etta of hia own people* Hil 
had the power of Wielding iham at will, and thA iool^ 
Biimiig trumpet ooold not produce a more kindling ef^ 
ject in the bosoms of a disciplined army, than wonld Ui 
appeals upon the warriors of his race. Still, they were 
all aware of his infirmity, and sometimes when he was 
speaking of the war-path* those who were waggishly in- 
clined woidd exchange significant glances at his es^ 
penae^* And yet they were strongly attached to himi 
6om their admiration of his talents, their love of Um 
eloqaence, and their confidence in his potriotisnu He 
had years before this period beccnne addicted to that 
almost universal vice of his race, intemperance, and 
was now indeed almost a confirmed dnmkaid. But he 
always abstained from the fire-water for a season before 
a council, and made due preparation for any intellectual 
eflR>rt he might be expecting to put forth, *^ Often have 
** I known him to make a great speech, rich in elo- 
'< quence, — and in an hour afterward seen him drunk 
** upon the ground."t 
In the course of the campaign sketched in the pre- 

* An anecdote in point has been related to the author by a western geotleman 
who knew Red-Jacket well. He says that the Indians were often in tbe habit 
of jeering him for his cowardice, notwithstanding their strong affection for him. 
On one occasion this gentleman heard a coaversation between the orator and two 
Indians, who were walking with him. They were reminding him of the dramiH 
stance of their having once in compassion given him a scalp that he might take 
it home as a trophy, but they said that he was afraid to cany it .' 

t Remark of Colonel Worth to the author. 
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sent chapter, Red-Jacket is said to have formed a strong 
friendship for Colonel Suelling, of the army, who bad i 
flhown him some particular attentions. The colonel ' 
having been ordered to the command of Governor's 
Island, in the hatbor of New-York, the orator waited 
upon him to bid him farewell. His parting speech was 
thus reported : — 




Brother ; — I hear you are going lo a place called Go- 
Island. I hope you will be a governor youraelf. I 
understand that you white people think children a blessing. I 
hope you may have a thouaand. And above all, I hope, wher^ 
ver you go, you may never find whiskey above two ahlUings ■ 
quart."* 

■bed in ibe New-England Oaiiay, by WiUiam J. Snelling. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Ajiotbir land company — The Senecas begin to look for a new home at the 
weet— 'Council at Sandusky — An incident of travel — Red-Jacket's speech at 
the coimcil — Speeches of others in reply—Nothing effected — Attempted treaty 
between the Ogden Land Company and the Senecas, at Bufialo, in 1819, 
Morris S. Miller Commissioner — Opening of the council—* Speech of Redr 
Jacket — Treaty broken off without success — Captain Pollard's apology for the 
mdeness of Red-Jacket— Subsequent negotiations. 

In process of time, subsequent to the negotiations of 
Thomas Morris with the Indians in behalf of the Hol- 
land Land Company, this association disposed of its pre- 
emptive right to the several reservations yet held by 
the Senecas, to Colonel Aaron Ogden and others, since 
Jknown in connexion with this subject els " The Ogden 
Company." Thenceforward it of course became the 
interest of this last mentioned association to induce the 
Indians to relinquish those reservations, and seek a new 
home in a more distant territory. Negotiations to this 
end have often been instituted since, attended, from 
time to time, by partial success. It appears, moreover, 
that the Seneca^ themselves began to think of " re- 
moving their seats," at an early day after the peace of 
1815. There is some reason also to suppose that con- 
nected with this projected removal was the revival, by 
Red-Jacket and his fellow chiefs, of the scheme so 
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ardently prosecuted by Brant twenty-five or thirty yeais 
before, of forming a great confederacy of the northwest « 
em nations, at the head of which the Senecas wouM J 
have claimed their position. Such, at all events, is lb6l 
inference, irresistible, to be drawn from the proceed: 
of a grand Indian council held at the upper rapids of tl 
Sandusky, in the autumn of 1816. Among the norl 
western nations represented in this council were thil 
Wyandots, Shawanese, Delawares, Ottawas, Monsej% i 
PiEUikishaws, and several others. A deputation of tbe j 
chiefs of the Six Nations was likewise in attendance, at J 
the head of which was Red-Jacket, accompanied by J 
Jasper Parish, the interpreter, and Ukewise by Geoiga ] 
Hosmer, Esq., a resident of the Genesee Valley, whd-l 
had been a warm friend of the Seneca chiefs from bii| 
youth up, and who made this journey with them at thd 
express solicitation,* 

Among Mr. Hosmer's memoranda of his journey 10 ' 
Sandusky on this occasion, he has recorded an agree- 
able incident, illustrating the fact that notwithstanding 
the scorn with which he looked upon the laws and 
usages of civilization, Red-Jacket waa not an entire 
stranger to the rules of propriety and dehcacy in the 
social circle. In travelling up the shore of Lake Erie, 
when in the neighborhood of Cleveland, they were 
overtaken by a heavy storm of rain, which thoroughly 
drenched the party and their baggage. Stopping for 



* I am indebted excluaively to Mr, Hoamn for the Bccompuiying •ccoont of 
tliU eounci], and ihe ikelcbet of the apeedw* delivered, wbich weie repotted bj 
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the night at a comfortable log^tayem, after having par- 
taken of some refreshments, the whole par^ were seated 
in a large circle aromid a cheerful fire, drying their bag^ 
gage and clothes. The chiefs, with the exception of 
Bed-Jacket, were earnestly and with much animation 
and glee engaged in a jocular conversation with Cap- 
tain Parish, and by the keenness of their wit, and the 
readiness and briskness of their sallies, greatly annoyed 
him, as was evident from his exertions to sustain him- 
self. During all this time Red-Jacket sat opposite to 
Mr. Hosmer, calmly smoking his pipe, and apparently 
taking litde interest in the conversation farther than oc- 
casionally to cast toward Mr. H. a gratified expression of 
his sparkling eye. Mr. Hosmer was ignorant of the 
Seneca language, — a circimistance which Red-Jacket 
veiy well knew, — and the idea crossed his mind that his 
fiiend might possibly suppose that their sport was at his 
expense, which, situated as he was, would have been 
inexcusable rudeness. After their mirth had been in- 
dulged for some time, Red-Jacket interposed a word to 
Mr. Parish, and instantly all were silent. He then ad- 
dressed a few sentences to Mr. Parish, which he de- 
sired him to interpret to Mr. Hosmer. It was done in 
the following words : — 

** We have been made uncomfortable by the storm; we are 
now warm and comfortable ; it has caused us to feel cheerful 
and merry. But I hope our friend who is travelling with us 
will not be hurt at this merriment, or suppose that we are 
taking advantage of his ignorance of our language, to make 
him in any manner the subject of our mirth." 
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To which Mr. Hosmer replied, that knowing himself 
to be in company with brave and honorable men, he 
could not allow himself to entertain any such impres- 
sion. After which they resumed their merriment, and 
Red-Jackrt his gravity, 

Arriving at the council-fire, and the council having 
been organized for business, on the 7th of November 
Red-Jacket deUvcred the following speech : — 

" Brotdbrs of the Council, — Libtcn ! Tou must recollect 

ihatafew years since some delegates from your elder brethren, 
the Six Nations, came to you. That council fire was kindled 
at Broivnstown, by tbe mutual consent of the Sis Notiona j 
but we then requested that all important business should there- 
af^r be transacted at this plac?. A few years after this, ano- 
ther delegatioD came to this council fire from your elder 
brethren, the Six Nations, We lien thought appearances 
looked squally. We thought the United States and Great 
Britain were looking with jealous eyes at each other. It ap- 
peared to us a tremendous and destmctive storm was approach- 
ing, bearing blood and carnage upon its wings. We then told 
you that if we were not on our guard we should feel that 
storm. We also told you that it was the policy of tbe red- 
coats* to request at such times the aid of the Indians. We 
admonished you to take warning from the past, and told you to 
recollect tbe calamities which have befallen our nations in th« 
wars of the pale faces. We then therefore solemnly requested 
you would be neutral in that contest. We advised you not to 
listen to their requests, but to sit still on your seats. 

" At length the tremendous storm burst, and first io thia 
quarter you were disturbed by the Virginians. Others of our 
brothers who listened to the voice from the other side of tho 
water, and some of your warriors, united with tho Virgimans. 

* Tba Engliih. 
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Tbofle warrion you took without conraltnig your elder bre- 
thren, the Six Nations. The consequence was, your whole 
land, and the place of your council fire, was smeared with 
blood. Our ancient records were dispersed, and many were 
wholly lost. Thus are we situated. There is now a delega- 
tion present from the Indians at large. A great council fire is 
kindled, whose smoke shall ascend to the heavens ; and wa 
now appoint this the place finr kindling a g^at council fire, 
where all important business shall be transacted. In token 
we give you a large belt of wampum, brown and white, inter- 
mixed with strings. 

** Brothers : — ^When we received your message to attend 
at this time and place, you requested a full representation 
should arise from their seats, for the puxpose of making some 
general arrangement for the benefit of the Indians. We have 
attended agreeably to your request, — and shall now make 
some communications to remind you of former transactions. 
Whenever the two white nations are about falling into diffi- 
culties, we discover different languages are held out by the 
British that we must adhere to them, and when the storm is 
near by, they will present you with a sharp iron. This has 
always been the course of the red-coats. 

" Brothers : — ^You must be sensible that this continent was 
the gift of the Great Spirit. But in consequence of the wars 
that have taken place, we have been the perpetual sufierers. 
In all wars within my memory, we have lost territory by taking 
up the hatchet. The British have sold our country to buy 
peace. By the experience of the past let us learn wisdom, and 
close our ears to British counsel. War may again happen ; 
and when it does you will be invited to mate with the British. 
If we continue to listen to their counsel, we shall soon be ex- 
terminated. Let us guard against this by forming a perma- 
nent union which shall protect us in future. To decoy you 
into their measures, the British allure you with many fanciful 
trinkets. But these are trifles when compared with our gene- 
ral and individual happiness. We now earnestly request you 
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will exert younelTca to extend the aoutiil of our voices to our 
brethren who are absent from this council. 

" Warriors, Listen ! — You recollect that we have now es- 
tabliabed at ibis place a council fire, to be under the care of 
the WyandoU. I request you to submit to the direction of 
the sachems, and not tlirough pride to attempt to control 
them. It is planted in the centre of your country. Do not be 
flattered away by any white people who may wish to purchase 
your land. To command respect you must possess extensive 
territory. ]Ceep your seats sufficiently largo that you maj 
not be crowded on any side by the whites. And do not ever 
attempt to transact any business except at this place, and them 
in the presence of the sachems. I hope that you will aid and 
assist the sachems in bringing back from the other side of the 
water* those of our brotbers who have gone astray to the Bri- 
tish, Take them by the hand in friendship, and forget their 
errors. They will add to your strength, 

" My YOUNGER Brethrb.v or thk Suawanbbe : — I now ad- 
dress myself to you. When we Were created by the Great 
Spirit, we were all of one color. Bui it was his pleasure that 
we should speak difibrent languages, and be placed in difTorant 
sensible that you are foreigners. A 
came to this country, and were taken 
ir brethren the AVyandots, who gave 
3 you enjoyed a delightful country, 
vith them the game of the forest 
the knowledge of the Six Nationa. 
e long before you became uneasy, and 
you have been first to produce disturbances, and been forward 
to effect the sale of lands which did not belong to your nation. 
You have beentlie authorsof otherdifficulties between the red 
and white people. You have been forward in the late diffi- 
culties, by listening to the voice from across the waters. Where 
ia now your head sachem? Where a part of your people 1 

* Not the ocean, but the grant laket mcooiDg. Tbe some phroK, in the umi 
leaie, occuia fioqucndj in ihc course of ihis ipecch. 
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you a pleasant seat 
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These proceedings came t( 
You had not resided her 
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They lent an ear to the red-coats, and are now in exile be' 
yond the waters. We admonish you to recall them,— unite 
them with their brethren,-»fi>rm a band of union with the 
Wyandots. Settled on the seats of the Wyandots, your friends, 
listen to their counseL It will be good. Listen also to the 
counsels of the Six Nations, your elder brethren. Do not at- 
tempt to transact important business, involving the rights of 
others, unless at the great council fire, and with the approbation 
of the Wyandots. 

^ Sachems of the Monsee and Delaware Indians : — ^You 
•re sensible that you are not the original proprietors of the 
eonntry you now enjoy. You came from the east We know 
the country you came from. You wasted away your inheri- 
tance and became vranderers. We gave you a seat on White 
Biver, where is plenty of game and pure water. And notwith- 
standing this, your nation is dispersed. Some of your people 
have taken up the hatchet, united with the red-coats, and are 
now across the water. We request you will collect yourselves 
in one body, and settle yourselves on your lands at White 
Biver. Do this, and we will then unite ourselves together 
under one confederacy. We shall then have strength and be 
respected as well by the whites as by the more western nations." 

[The speaker next proceeded to address the dispersed 
members of the Six Nations, residing on the lands of 
the Wyandots, admonishing them as he had admonished 
others, and counselling them to act in union and har- 
mony, and to follow the advice of the Wyandots. He 
then addressed himself to Mr* Parish, and another offi- 
cer in the Indian department, named Johnston :^^] 

"Brothers: — ^We are happy to meet you both at our 
counciL We of the Six Nations transact all our business 
openly, and not under the curtain. I have observed with 
what attention you have listened to me. I hope you will be 
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willing to unite with us in bringing back our {riends from b 
yond the water, and making us one bond. Then we shall b»- 
come one great family of children, under out great Father, the 
Presideat. We ask your assistance. Let the communicaiton 
with the other side of the water be opened, and then we shall 
be able to bring hack our friends from across the water. Our 
great Father we hope will not forget his red children ; and u 
he DOW possesses much of our finest land, we hope he will bs 
more liberal of presents than he has been. You must now be 
sensible tliat we are well pleased with presents. You may 
know this by the inSuence of British presents. They have « 
to the British cauae many brave wartiors. I hope that yos fl 
will take much paina, now that we are at peace, in uniting alLl 
Treat us well. We in common with you possess this soibf 
We have frequently heard your voice, when it was for 
tei'est and happiness to listen to it. It would conduce much I 
to our happiness to listen to the voice of the United Stste%l 
and not be poisoned by the language of the red-coats. TttV 
make us happy do not crowd our seats. When you purchaaftfl 
lands still leave us some to move upon. This you will jnaiM I 
known to our Father the Pi^sident, and solicit bis aid in ope^ | 
iog our passage across the water to our fiiends. 

" Brothers of the Dela wares : — We received a message 
fom you a number of years since, offering us a seat of land in 
your country. You said you had not forgot the favors hereto- 
fore received from the Six Nations, who took you under their 
care, until at length you travelled west to the country of White 
River. As you say you have not forgot past favors, are you 
now willing to offer the Six Nations, or any part of them, a 
seat in your country 1 This invitation has been often repeated. 
We now come forward to accept the offer. We request you 
will designate its extent, situation and boundary. We have 
applied to our Father the President for leave to move into 
that country, and to be assured that he will confirm your grauL 
"We find it is necessary by his answer, that when you shall 
make such a grant, it must be done on paper, so that such 
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conTeyance may be confirmed. We should be unwilling to 
leave our present seats without a secure and permanent g^rant, 
securing a seat for us, our children, and children's children to 
the remotest generation. We request that if you are not au- 
thorized of yourselves to make such location, you will com- 
municate our wishes to the neighboring nations, proprietors of 
the land, that they may make such location. This seat we 
shall expect to receive not as our exclusive property, but to bo 
held in common for the benefit, as well of such of the Six 
Nations who may wish to settle upon it, as of any other In« 
dians who may choose to take their seats there with us." 

Such is the only report preserved of RedJacket's 
speech at this great council, the apparent design of 
which was entirely of a pacific character, intended by 
the Indians to heal the wounds among each other inflic- 
ted during the then recent war between the United 
States and England, in which they had indiscreetly 
taken a part, and likewise to improve their social con- 
dition, by means of a more extensive and perfect union 
among themselves. The speech has lost much of its 
Indian chsuracter in the process of translation, or else 
Red-Jacket's language and course of thinking had be- 
come somewhat assimilated to those of the white man. 
Still, the character of the speech was well adapted to 
the occasion, and its counsels were those of wisdom. 
It is, moreover, worthy of preservation, not only as ap- 
pertaining to the life of Red-Jacket, but as forming a 
fragment of Indian history. Mr. Hosmer, who took 
down the speech from the lips of the interpreter, notes 
that the orator concluded by a general address to the 
council, recommending the cultivation of friendly inter- 
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course among themselves, — and al the close gave them 
a string of wampum which he called " the path of 
peace." He again admonished them to avoid the Bri- 
tish and their shores, and to hold their communicationa 
on the south side of the takes. 

On the day following the spealsers of the several na- 
tions addressed by Red-Jacket made their replies. The 
Wyandots spoke first, by Tear-unk-to-yor-on, or " Be- 
tween-the-Logs," as follows : — ^^ 

" Brothers op the Six Nations : — You say that at BrovBi» 
town waa a great couocil fire, wbose smoke ascended to tlie 
heavens. 1 must remind you of an omission. At that fire 
was a large tree. A strong root ran to the east. At its foot 
lay a staff and a broom. The root moving eastward was to 
represent the Six Nations. Tbe staff was for the support of 
the aged, who sought shelter there. The broom to brush 
away any destructivo worm, or other thing that might en- 
danger the tree." 

[The orator next proceeded to rehearse the speech of 
Red-Jacket, as the Indian manner is, in order to show 
that all had been understood. He then said : — '] 

Brother : — This has been your conversation as I have re- 
hearsed it. You have appointed this place for the council fire 
of the Six Nations. As it is your choice we accept it as a 
friendly act toward us. Brothers, we return you many thanks, 
warriors and women all. You may expect due attention paid 
to it. 

" Brother : — We are happy to hear that you have not for- 
got the customs of our forefathers. By these strings, — do not 
think them too small, — you will return to your respective na- 
tions, and say their wishes are accepted of. As to your request 
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that we use our influeuce in getting back our brothers beyond 
the water, we will do so. We will use our best endeavors to 
win them back by gentle means. You may expect that our 
younger brethren, the Shawanese, and our nephews, the Delar 
wares, will unite with us in recalling the dispersed of our tribes. 
And now, Brothers, I enjoin that you do the same thing on 
your part. You are similarly situated. This winter will pass 
and the next summer will come, before we shall hear from you 
again on this subject. I am not certain whether we shall come 
to you, or you to us. We will take care to suppress our pride, 
and lest I should be thought to possess it, I will say but little. 
It is easy to say all that is necessary. 

** Brothers : — ^As to your speech yesterday, relative to our 
assisting our sachems, depend upon it we vnll take due care ; 
if we see any thing go amiss, we will put it right. Do you the 
same. It has often been an injury that the counsels of the 
war chiefi have not been heard. We have now closed our re- 
ply to your speech. You will now open your ears to the re- 
ply of the Shawanese." 

The Shawanese chief, Cutte-we-ga-saw, commonly 
called Black-foot, then spoke to the following effect : — 

" Brothers op the Six Nations : — We heard you yester- 
day. You shall soon hear our reply. We are pleased that 
the council fire is established at this place by our friends the 
Wyandots, and that our Brothers, the Six Nations, have agreed 
to unite with us. 

" Brother : — I remember what you said relative to our 
people being dispersed. Some of them are scattered, it is 
true, and I shall do all in my power to collect them. What 
you say relative to our making difficulties I admit is truth. 
The way it happened was this : A man came among us who 
pretended he had communication with the Great Spirit,* and 

* Elskawatwa, the brother of Tecumseh. 
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that if we followed him we could regain out lands. 
wLices were crowding upon us. He said they would eat land, 
and that they would soon eat all out land up. I was deceived 
and led away by him, and inany of niy nation. We look him 
fin- the Great Spiiit But we soon found him to be a deril. 
Bud forsook him. Tliis groat man, who pretended to be the 
Great Spirit, has not only inioiTneddled with us, but he hu 
been among you,* and baa misled many of oil nations. I am 
not surprised that you should bring this charge against us. 
This prophet cxeited such inilueace oTer us that we were no 
longer governed by our ancient cuatoma, but were eulircly led 
by him. You, my elder hrotlier, are of the same people who 
flocked to him, and listened to him, expecting he would carry 
his point. 1 disbelieved it. You, when you went there, were 
shown a great map, and on it the prophet traced out a great 
tract of land for you on tlie Wabash, which was promised you. 
There was a battle there, and some of your men wer« ui it; 
and there were others on the way who did not arrive in seasoo. 
The next place where we found the prophet was at Maiden, 
with some of the Senecas as his followers. And this man wai 
tlie cause of the destruction of our council fire at Brownslown. 
This prophet was driven back into Canada. He again at- 
tempted to strengthen himself. He promised to your people 
the land on the Wabash. We heard it. Of all our people 
who followed the prophet, only eight families remain with 
him. His power is broken. He is nothing." 

The council was next addressed by a chief called 
Colonel Lewis, but his nation is not designated in Mr. 
Hosmer's manuscript. He expressed his concurrence 
in tlie views presented by Red-Jacket, and exhorted the 
Indians to be of one mind, and as Americans all, to be 

* Alluding to the fact that aome of the vr&rrion of the Six Naiiooi »cib in ihs 
battle of Tippecanoe- ^ 
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fidthfol and true. He was succeeded by Black-Hoof, 
(of what nation is not stated,) who said : — 

•* Brothers op the Wyandots : — ^You have invited me to 
tluB council, and you see me standing before you. I address 
myself to all present. I have heard all that has been said, and 
am well pleased with it. I agree with my brothers the Wy- 
andots, in all they have said. 

** Brothers op the Six Nations : — ^Tou were the first to 
make away with your lands, on which you ought to have reared 
your women and children. You advise us to take good care 
of our lands. We thank you for that counsel, and are very 
sorry you 4id not take better care of yours. We now give the 
same advice to you. Take care of your land. We shall take 
good care of ours. We have not much left. But what we 
have we mean to keep, and we recommend th^ same counsel 
to our brothers the Wyandots. We have made peace with 
the United States, and I shall keep it To my brothers the 
Wyandots I recommend that great care should be taken of^ 
their lands. Let the rights of all be established and carefully 
guarded. 

" My Brothers op the Delawares : — ^I understand you 
have promised a seat to the Senecas. I invite your attention 
to this subject. I have frequently talked with the President, 
He has sent Mr. Johnson as our agent, through whom we may 
communicate with him. If you have any thing to do in trans^ 
ferring your land, consult him. 

'* Brother Senegas : I wish to remind you of one thing, 
I understand our brothers, the Delawares, have invited you to 
settle at White River. They own no land, and were only 
permitted to settle there and hunt. But they have been there 
so long that they pretend a claim, and have in two distances 
made sales of land." 

The Delawares, their chief being absent, declined 
saying any thing in reply to the imputation of having 
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I vaa not their mrn ; oi^tber did Red-Jscket 
tcspornd to ibe sliaqt rebuke directed Id the Six Nadons, 
fijr hnviog been among the first after the var of ibe re- 
mlotioQ to dispose of their domains. No iartber infer- 
i mMyw" in regard lo this cooncil has been obtained from 
ibe mannscripia of Mr. Hosmer, or from any other 
soaice. As it veaa a meedog in which the X!niled 
Btates had no coocem, the archives 'of the lodian 
bureau contain nothing respecting it : and the council 
teems to have broken up without the adoption of defint* 
tire measures of any description, for the benefit of any 
of the parties concerned therein. 

But in the summer of 1819, the Ogden Company de- 
termined to open negotiations directly with the Seneca 
chie&, for the purpose either of securing their removal 
from all the reservations yet held by them, or of in- 
dncing them to concentrate the several fragments of 
their nation upon a single one of these reservations. Ar- 
rangements having been made for holding a treaty with 
them at Buffalo, the Hon. Morris S. Miller was appointed 
a commissioner to conduct the proceedings by the Uni- 
ted States." The Hon. Nathaniel Gorham, of Canan- 
daigua, was designated by Massachusetts, as agent to 
attend the negotiation.! The council was opened on the 
5th of July, — Colonel Ogden and his associates being 
present, with Captain Parish, the interpreter. Major 

* Mr. Miller u tince dec«u«d. He wu a retidcol of Oneida County, tad 
w«i foe Mvcral yean an able member of Congreu from Oneida. 

t From her fonoer iatereat id the Indian country of wMicm New- York, Ha*- 
lacfauselt) bu eter appoioled an agent to attend thcie land negotiaiioas witli tlM 
Senecai, for the purpou of guarding tbem from wrong. 
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Joseph Delafield, at that time an agent of the United 
States for the adjustment of boundaries under the sixth 
article of the treaty of Ghent, happening to be in the 
village of Bufialo, and having a few days of leisure on 
his hands, complied with a request from Judge Miller to 
act as secretary. 

It was well known that Red-Jacket was to appear in 
the character of principal speaker in opposition to the ob- 
jects of the land company, and the deep and general in- 
terest felt in the result of the negotiation drew together 
a large concourse of people, — pale faces and red. No 
subsequent assemblage of Indians within the State of 
New-York has presented so numerous and imposing an 
array, nor is it likely that so many of them will ever 
again meet upon the soil of their fathers. 

The council having been opened for business, Captain 
Pollard, the brave Seneca chief who had signalized him- 
self upon the war-path in the Niagara campaign of 1814, 
rose to welcome the commissioner and the other oflBcers, 
agents, and parties in attendance upon the council, — ^a 
duty which he performed with much courtesy. The 
credentials of the commissioner on the part of the Uni- 
ted States having been read and interpreted, Judge Mil- 
ler proceeded to explain the objects of his mission. 

" He stated that their great Father (the President) had de- 
puted him to meet them at their council fire : that he came to 
give them his good advice, and the assuraifce of their great 
Father, who protected both the red and the white men, that it 
was his wish to extend to them security and the useful arts. 
That, situated as they now were, his wishes would not be so 
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well effected as if the Indiana were more closely concentratodt 
He explained to ihem the teuuies by wiiicli tlicy holJ thiar 
reservations ; tte riglits of the pre-eniptionere, atiil the guai> 
dianaliip of the United States. He then Bubmitied ii> then 
these several propositions : — First, that ihey sbouid nil taif 
centrate on the Alleghany teBervalion, the title to which 
should be ceded to them in fee. as white men hold their landb 
Becand, if they preferred to join their red brothera at Saudiuky,. 
or to settle in the Territories of the United States, upon olhv 
lands to be given to them, they were at liberty to do so. In 
cnse they chose the latter proposition, the offer mado hy their 
great Father was not to impair the price they were to recein 
from the pre-emptioners, nor in any manner to iu6ueuc« the 
barons to be made. It was meant as a free gift, and for tbo 
mutual benefit of the red and white men. Judge Miller pro- 
ceeded with much eloquence to describe the present aituatioa 
of the Six Nations, more particularly that of tlie Seneca^ 
and predicted the time when tliey must bo oTerwhetrocd by; 
tho force of the white population, if they continued in their 
little villages so closely surrounded. He cautioned then 
against the antipathies of bad men, and against the hasty adop- 
tion of the advice of good while men, and concluded by ad- 
monishing them that they must reflect more for themselves, 
and take time to deliberate in council." 

An adjournment was then proposed by Governor Og- 
dcn, to give time to consider these proposilions, where- 
upon Captain Pollard spoke as follows : — 

" Brothers : We have listened attentively to what the com- 
missioner has said to us : as well to the authority by which he 
meets us at this council as also to the views our great Father the 
President entertains, relative to the affairs of his red children 
here. In doing this, brother, you have addressed yourself 
principally to the Senecas. The Six Nations are preaenL 
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They are oar confederates. For myself, I am gratified that 
they are present, and that they, too, have heard what you have 
said to us. You have told us, that the propositions which we 
now hear from our great Father have not heen made hy him 
in haste ; that he has deliberated a long time, and taken a full 
view of the interests of his white and red children. In doing 
this, he has sometimes addressed the Senecas, sometimes the 
Six Nations. He has considered fully, you tell us, the situa- 
tion of his red children, and he knows their wants, their pov- 
erty, and their troubles. You have told us, too, of his solici- 
tude for the red men, and also of the solicitude of his great coun- 
cil, as expressed during the last yeiar. You are not now to 
expect that we will reply to these subjects. We think it proper 
now to make but a short talk ; to thank you for what we have 
heard, and to thank the President for what he has said to us 
through you, to which we have listened attentively. We re- 
joice that this coimcil has t>een made so public. We are 
pleased that so many white men have attended. We rejoice 
that your squaws have come with you, and we thank you that 
they are present.*' 

Then turning to Colonel Ogden, he proceeded : — 

" The Commissioner has not spoken solely to the red men. 
You are also interested in what our Great Father has said, and 
the result of this council will also interest you as well as us. 
After our brother's talk you told us this, and that you wanted 
time to reflect upon the propositions, which are serious and 
important. We too, brother, have had a short consultation 
upon your proposal to meet the day after to-morrow. We wish- 
to give you time, and to have time ourselves to hold our coun- 
cils, and to reflect. We will meet you again the day after to- 
morrow. Knowing that our proceedings are slow and dilatory, 
and not like yours, we propose to meet you at 10 o'clock on 
that day." 

The Commissioner then explained that he had ad- 
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dressed the Senecas more particularly, becanse bis com- 
mission appointed him to treat with lliat nation ; but as 
the Six Nations were assembled, he had also addressed 
litem jointly ; and again advising them to a full and cahn 
deliberation, the council was adjourned. 

The council fire was re-kindled by Red-Jacket on 
7th of July, who spoke as follows : — 






" Brothers ; — We have been preserved in health, strenj 
and spirit, to meet you again at our council fire. The Great 
Spirit has protected us, and we are thankful again to meet 
you- You will recollect, brothera, that we Usiened with atten- 
tion 10 what the Commtssioner said, and to the words of our 
Great Father through his mouth. Aa this council waa citlled 
by the voice of our Great Father, you barely told us of liu 
care for his red children. You further promised us that the 
Yorkers, (mesning the pre-empt ion ers.) had connuunicalions 
for us. We now welcome you all to this council, and are 
ready to hear what you have to say. We see here our brother 
from Mnssachusolts. He, too, is welcome, and wo are ready 
to hear from him. 

" Brotiiehs : — We wish you to open your minds to us. Let 
us hear frankly all that you have to communicate, that we 
may be ready tri answer." 

Having thus spoken, Red-Jacket resumed his seat, 
and Judge Gorham addressed the councd, approving 
of the propositions in behalf of the companj', from the 
President. Mr. David A. Ogden succeeded him, and 
discussed at greater length the views of the pre-emp 
tioners, — explaining the nature and extent of their rights, 
and the relations subsisting respectively between the 
Indians and the United States, the state of Massachu- 
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setts, and the company. In conclusion, he offered in be- 
half of the company to accede to the propositions that 
had been submitted by the commissioner at the first 
meeting. Red-Jacket then addressed the council and 
said: — 

" We have now heard our great Father and Mr. Ogden. 
We must take time to deliberate upon these propositions and 
agreements. When we are ready we will send you word. 
We are slow, and the subjects are important. We have 
nothing farther to decide at this council fire." 

The council convened again on the 9th of July, when 
Red-Jacket, first addressing the commissioner, spoke at 
laige as follows : — 

** Brother : We understand that you have been appointed 
by our great Father the President to make these communica- 
tions to us. We thank the Great Spirit for this pleasant day 
given us for our reply, and we beg you to listen. 

" Brother: Previous to your arrival at this council fire, we 
were told that our great Father had appointed a commissioner 
to meet us. You have produced your commission, and it 
has been read and explained to us. You have also explained 
the object of your mission, and the wishes of the President in 
sending you to the council fire of the Six Nations. We do 
not doubt that the sealed document you produced contained 
the words of the President, our great Father. When first in- 
formed of your appointment, we supposed that you were 
coming to meet us on a very different subject. Since the war 
of the revolution we have held various councils with our white 
brothers, and in this same manner. We have made various 
speeches and entered into several treaties, and these things 
are well known to our great Father ; they are lodged with 
him. We, too, perfectly understand them all. The same ia* 
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teipreien were tbea pruent es now. lo consequence of 
wiai tnok pUoe daring the late war, we made it known to our 
great Father, tbroo^ our inlerpretpr, thai we wished to have 
ft talk. Our applicstioa was not complied with. We sent a 
nemKOget to brighten the dam of friendship with our great 
mdier, bnt he would not meet around the couacU fire, snd we 
were dnappointed. We had supposed that the commissiouer 
he has tiow sent came fiirward to brighten the chain of frieod- 
•h^, to renew fbnner engagcinents. When we made a treaty 
St Caaandaigui with Colonel Pickering, in 1794, we were told 
and tbooght that it was to be permanent, and to be lasting be- 
tween ns and the United States foreyer. Afier seveml treaties 
had be«n entered into under our great Father, General Wash- 
ington, large delegations (rota the Six Nations were invited to 
meet him. We went and met him in Philadelphia. We 
kindled a council fire. A treaty was then made, and General 
Wadni^ton then declared that it should be pcTmanent be- 
tween ibe red and while brothers : that it should be spread 
out on the Largest and strongest rocks that nothing could un- 
denniiie or break ; that it should be exposed to the view of all. 
" BbiOTHCR : We ahall now see what has been done by the 
Tnited Stales. After this treat;- had been fnrmod. I then Mid 
that I did not doubt but that the United Slates would faith- 
fullv perform their engagements. But I told our white bro- 
thers at that time, that I feared eventually they would wis/i to 
disturb thost; contracts, Vou white brothers have the faculty 
to burst the stoutest rocks. On our part we would not have 
disturbed those treaties. Shortly after our inters'iew with our 
great Father, Getieral Washington, at Philadelphia, a treaty 
was made at Canandaigua, by which we widened our former 
engagements with our white brothers, and made some new 
ones. The commissioner, — Colonel Pickering, — then told us 
that this treaty should be binding and should last without alte- 
ration for two lives. We wished to make it extend much far- 
ther, and the Six Nations then wbhed to establish a lasting 
chain of friendship. On our part, we wished the treaty to 
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last as long as trees grow and waters run. Our brother told 
us that he would agree to it 

" Brother : I have reminded you what had taken place be- 
tween our confederates, the Six Nations, and our white bro^ 
thers, down to the treaty of Canandaigua. At the close of 
that treaty it was agreed, — it being as strong and binding as 
by my former comparisons I have explained, — that if any dif- 
ficulty should occur, if any monster should cross the chain of 
firiendship, that we would unite to remove those difficulties, to 
drive away the monster ; that we would go hand in hand and 
prolong the chain. So it was agreed. 

** Brother : Many years ago we discovered a cloud rising 
that darkened the prospect of our peace and happiness. We 
beard eventful things from different quarters, from different 
persons, and at different times, and foresaw that the period 
was not very distant, when this threatening cloud would burst 
upon us. 

" Brother : During the late war we intended to take no 
port. Yet residing within the limits of the United States, and 
with the advice of General Porter, we agreed around our 
council fire that it was right, and we took a part. We thought 
it would help to promote our friendship with our white 
brothers, to aid the arms of the United States, and to make 
our present seats still stronger. These were our reasons. 
What were the results 1 We lost many of our waniors. We 
spilt our blood in a cause between you and a people not of 
our color. 

" Brother : These tilings may be new to you, but they are 
not new to your government. Records of these things are 
with our great Father the President. You have come, there- 
fore, for a very different purpose from the one we expected. 
You come to tell us of our situation, of our reservations, of 
the opinions of the President that we must change our old 
customs for new ones ; that we must concentrate in order to 
enjoy the fair means you offer of civilization and improvement 
in the arts of agriculture. 
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*' Bbotber ; At the treaty of CanandBigas we were pm- 
mised that dilTereiit kinda of mecliaiucs, — blacksmiths and cai^ 
penters, — should be Bent among ua ; and farmers with theii 
families, that our women might learo to spin. We agreed to 
receive (hem. We even applied for these beoofits. We wem 
told that our childreo were too youDg to be laughL NMdiV 
farmers nor mechaoica were sent. 

" BaoTnER : We had thought that the promiaes made hj 
one president were handed down to the nei:t. We do aot 
change our chiefs as you do. Since these treatiBs were made 
you have had severs] presidents. We do not understand why 
the treaty made by one is not bindiag on the other. On our 
port, we expect to comply with our engagements. 

" Brothbr : You told ua when the country was surrounded 
by whites, and in possesaioa of Indians, that it waa unproduc- 
tive, not being liable to ta:(es, nor to make roads and improve- 
ments, it was time to change. As for the taxing of Indians, 
this u extraordinary; and was never heard of since the settle- 
ment of America. The land is oura by tlie gift of die Great 
Spirit How can you tax it 1 We can make such roads as 
we want, and did so when the land was all ours. We are im- 
proving in our condition. See these lar^o stocks of cattle. 
and those fences. We are surrounded by the whites, from 
whom we can procure cattle and whatever is necessary for 
our improvement. Now that we are confined to narrow 
limits, we can easily make our roads and improve our lands. 
Look back to the first settlement by the whites, and then look 
at our present condition. Formerly, we continued to grow 
in numbers and in strength. What has become of the Indians 
who extended to the salt waters J They have been driven 
back and become few, while you have been growing numer- 
ous and powerful. This land is ours from the Ood of Heaven. 
It was given to ua. We cannot make land. Driven back and 
reduced aa we are, you wish to cramp us more and more. 
You tell us of a pre-emptive right. Such men, you say, o^vn 
I, and such another. Sut they are all ours,— 
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ours irom the top to the bottom. If Mr. Ogden had come 
£com heaven, with flesh on his bones, as we now see him, and 
said that the Heavenly Father had given him a titUf we might 
then believe him. 

" Brother : You say that the President has sent us word 
that it is for our interest to dispose of our lands. You tell us 
diat there is a good tract of land at Alleghany. This, too, is 
rerj extraordinary. Our feet have covered every inch of that 
i^servation. A communication like this has never been made 
to us at any of our councils. The President must have been 
disordered in mind, when he offered to lead us off by the arms 
to the Alleghany reservation. I have told you of the treaty 
we made with the United States. Here is the belt of wam- 
piun that confirmed that treaty. Here, too, is the parchment. 
You know its contents. I will not open it. Now the tree of 
friendship is decaying ; its limbs are fast falling off. You are 
at fault 

" Formerly, we called the British brothers. Now we call 
die President our Father. Probably among you are persons 
with families of children. We consider ourselves the chil- 
dren of the President. What would be your feelings were 
you told that your children were to be cast upon a naked 
rock, there to protect themselves. The different claims you 
tell us of on our lands, I cannot understand. We are placed 
here by the Great Spirit for purposes known to him. You 
have no right to interfere. You told us that we had large 
and unproductive tracts of land. We do not view it so. Our 
seats, we consider small ; and if we are left here long by the 
Great Spirit we shall stand in need of them. We shall bo in 
want of timber. Land after many years' use wears out ; our 
fields must be renewed, and new ones improved, so that we 
have no more land in our reservations than we want. Look at 
the white people around us and back. You are not cramped 
for lands. They are large. Look at that man.* If you want 

• Mr. EUicott, the agent of the HoUaDd Land Company. 
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to buy apply W him. He has \im6a enough to sell We hare 

none to part with. You laugh, but do not think I trifle, I am 

sincere. Do not think we arc baaty in making up our mintk. 

We have had many councils, and thought for a long time upon 

this subjecu Wc will not part with any, — not with one of our 

reservadons. 

■' We recollect that Mr. OgJon addressed his .ipeecli tn you, 
therefore I hare spoken to you- Now I will speak to Me. 
Ogdeu. ; 

" Brothbr: You recollect when you Grjt caxa« to ihit 
ground that you told us you hatl bought the pre-emptive ri^I, 
— a right to purchase, given you by the government. Remem- 
ber my reply. I told you, you had been unfortunate in buy- 
ing. Vnu said you would not disturb us. 1 then told you M 
long as I lived, you must not come forward to explain that 
right. You have come. See mo before yon. You ha*B 
heard our reply to the commissioner sent by the President I 
again repeat that, one and all, chiefs and warriors, we are of 
the same mind. We will not part with any of our leserrv 
tions. Do not make your application anew, nor in any other 
shape. Let us hear no more of it. Let us part as we met, — 
in friend-ahip. You discovRr white people on oijr repeiralioiH. 
It is my wish, and the wish of all of us, to remove every white 
man. We can educate our children. Our reservation h 
small. The white people are near. Such as ivish can send 
tlieir children to the white people's schools. The school- 
master and the preacher must withdraw. The distance is 
short for those who wish to go after them. We wish to get 
rid of all the whites. Tliey make disturbances. We wish 
our reservations clear of them," 

Colonel Ogden and Judge Miller both made replies to 
Red-Jacket, correcting him in several particulars wherein 
he had misunderstood them, as well as the views of the 
President, Mr. Monroe. It is but just, moreover, to say, 
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that these replies were made with a degree of feeling 
and frankness carrying with it the conviction of a 
sincere desire that the Indians should be dealt with 
justly and generously. But their breath was expended 
to no good purpose. The counsels of Red-Jacket pre- 
Yailedy and the treaty was broken off without even an 
approach to success. 

9 

The speech of Red- Jacket, it will have been observed, 
in some respects bordered upon rudeness, and in one 
instance upon irreverence to heaven. Great pains had 
been taken by his people that he should be well pre- 
pared for this council, and that he should appear in his 
best condition. The consequence was, that whatever 
excesses might have marked his conduct before or after 
the council, there was on this occasion no evidence of 
intemperance. On the contrary, his personal conduct 
was marked throughout by the utmost propriety, and his 
manner was calm, deliberate and decided. Still, there 
had been intemperate expressions in his speech, which 
gave pain to some of the most considerate and respect- 
able of the chiefs, and which they feared would be sources 
of unpleasant reflection, if not of irritation, to the com- 
missioner and the other white gentlemen of his company. 
It must be here remarked that the Senecas had, some 
time before the holding of this treaty, become divided 
into two bodies, — ^the Pagan and Christian parties. At 
the head of the former was Red-Jacket, of the latter, that 
fine old chief Captain Pollard.* It was this latter party, 

* Captain Pollard, or Ka-o-un-do-wand, is yet living, (1841,) a venerable look- 
ing old roan, — with a finely developed head which would form a noble subject of 
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A* dnj- i£er tfee ■^amBBoc of tbe coqdoI, tbenfiire, 
Ae caBDiMaH' —M c ind • iBCMkge frDcn Captain Pol- 
hritUbcHiglMBAuAirtecaflf ifaeir chiefs were then 
in caaaal df lihf i M iiig n|ian tbe occarrences of yesier- 
^Kj, «ad thu they »mIm 5< I to ttmkia a cmunanicatiDo to 
Ink b ifae B&efnoaa a depntatiaD of chiefs presented 
AeoHelves, ■■™»«*'"ig of Tom^ King. Pollard, De- 
■bVf-Tovik, Jim Nickcxscn, White Seneca, and Captain 
, when PoUaid, addiessog the commis^oDerf 



" BBoTBca : Yoa reoollect wlial took place in council ye9- 
lenlaj. The speaker first nnde a reptj to you. and then to 
lb« proprietors. Yoa nmit harre dtscoTer«<] some things in 
thu rcplj' that were not correci, and some that were impm- 
per. Yoa mnsi also ha^e observed fttira our difi*e['eiit nieel- 
in^s that there waa a divisioD among ourselves. This is true. 
It bas been so for a long time. Ve, although a minority, 
have been reflecting, for a long time, how we could adopt the 
advice of good white men, and how it could be possible that 
you would have told us any thing that did not come from the 
President our great Father, when you said it came from him. 
An intimation of this kind, you might have perceived, was 
given. The speaker yesterday acknowledged your authority, 
and that your commission contained the President's n-orda ; 
but be did not admit that your subsequent xvords came from 



>[Dity Tor Dr. Combe. The nuthor viiited him in ibe Butnmn of 1S3B, to roaltt 
certain hbtoricnl inquiries connccled wilh iho invmion of Wyoming. PoUud 
wu a young cbier in ibat bloody eipedition. He deduet ilwt neither Bnol 
nor the Mohawks wero there. 
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oar great Father. One expression grieved us. He sud 
that the President, our great Father, must have been dis- 
ordered in mind to offer to lead us off to the Alleghany. This 
remark made us very unhappy. Another expression of his 
was very extraordinary,— one that we are not accustomed to. 
He said that if Mr. Ogden should come from heaven with life 
and with flesh on his bones, and tell us he had a title to these 
lands, then we might believe him. This we, as Christians, 
think very wrong ; and it gave us much pain. After the coun- 
cil dispersed, the followers of the speaker collected around 
him, and took him to task for these things. They proposed 
diat an apology should be made for him. But he said no ; it 
has gone forth, let it stand. This gives us an opportunity to 
come forward. He told you also of many treaties down to 
Pickering's. Speaking of that, he exhibited the wampum in 
confirmation, with the parchment. He would not open the 
parchment, saying that you had a copy at Washington, and 
had misrepresented it. This we consider improper, rude and 
indecorous. He spoke, too, of our great Father the Presi- 
dent, — calling him President. We call him and consider him 
as fiuher, friend and protector. The speaker has attempted 
to explain what he meant by the disordered mind of the Pre- 
sident, but as we think, he has made the matter worse, — because 
he casts aspersions upon the Quakers, and others who have 
been long praying for our good. We view the commissioner as 
coming from a father to his children. Your advice to concen- 
trate and improve in our mode of agriculture we approve of. 
We see that the time has come when we should change our con- 
dition and improve our husbandry. But we ail agree in what 
he said about parting with our lands ; and we all agree that 
his harsh and rude language was improper. 

" Another motive for asking this interview is, to make you 
acquainted with our peculiar views and feelings. We, the 
Senecas, are divided. The Tuscaroras are all united and 
wish to receive instruction and civilization. The Alleghanies 
are divided, but are principally with our party ,--wishing to 
receive instruction from the whites. 
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" WTien I iook Inck wnong our fbre&tbers, I see no- 
tfatDg to admire, notluDg I ahould follow, cotbing to ioduce 
Bae to lire aa they did. Oo tbe coairaiy, to enjoy life 
1 find we must chaag« our condidon. We who are 
: h&ve fatoiiies and children ; ire wish them to be 
and eaKghiened, — if we h»»e not been, — that 
tfaeir efea maj be opened to see the light, if out's have not 
been. We are gettitig old and ca&Dot receiire ilie instruction 
we wish our children to hare. We wish them to know bow 
to manage their affairs. Ai^er we are dead and gone, — are 
eovered with the dust, — tbey will bless us for giving them in- 
Blruction that our fathers had not gt*en ua. The Tuscaroras 
b&ve for a long lime receifed instruction, and they continue to 
improve. They see and koow the advantage of it, and their 
children will enjoy it. We wish our gjeat Father the Presi- 
dent to know of this interview and our esplanaiions. Here- 
after when be makes communicatiooa to the Senecas, we wish 
to have them made to us, the Christian party. This we tliink 
would do good, and be a Jesson to our children. We wish to 
adopt his advice in itnproving our condition, because we see 
that by following Indian habits we must decay and sink to 
nothing. Wo are sensible that we cannot remain indepen- 
dent, and would therefore wish to undergo a gradual change. 
In cases of crimes committed we are not independent now. 
We are punished, and this is right. 

" One cause of division among us is, that one party will 
school their children, — the other will not. Another cause is, 
tbe placing of white men on our lands as tenants. I did so, 
because advised by a white friend, and because I wished to 
Bhow our people bow the white men fanned ibe land."* 

• The nmhor ia indebted entirely to the kindness of Major Joseph DelsGeld 
for the apeechei at ihis council, by whom they were taken down from the lips of 
the interpreter. Mi.jor Dolaficld remarks in a note at the close of his report, 
which has never before met the public eye, that the speeches were taken down 

■1 were obviously necessary bsving been mide at the time. Tbe only liberty 
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The hopes of the pre-emptioners were thus again de- 
ferred ; but they ceased not in their efforts to accomplish 
their purposes by proposing treaties, and using such ap- 
pliances as were within their power. Indeed such were 
their perseverance and pertinacity in pushing their de- 
signs, that the Indians, in their ignorance, were at times 
apprehensive that means would be found to dispossess 
them of their lands without their own free consent. A 
strong and eloquent address from the Senecas to the 
President of the United States, upon this subject, was 
transmitted to Washington in January, previous to the 
council held by Judge Miller, and two years afterwaurd 
another appeal was made to the executive of the state of 
New-York, — Governor De Witt Clinton. In his reply to 
their memorial, dated February 9, 1820, Governor Clinton 
said: — 

" All the right that Ogden and his company have, [to your 
reservations,] is the right of purchasing them when you think 
it expedient to sell them, — that is, they can buy your lands, 
hut no other person can. You may retain them as long as 
you please, and you may sell them to Ogden as soon you 
please. You are the owners of these lands in the same way 
that your brethren, the Oneidas, are of their reservations. 
They are all that is left of what the Great Spirit gave to your 
ancestors. No man shall deprive you of them without your 

taken in transcribing them, has been to omit the repetitions for which both Red- 
Jacket*8 and Pol|ard*s speeches were remarkable. The interpreter stated that 
he could not translate some of Red-Jacket's figurative Rights, — they were too wild 
and difficult to appear in English, — and he did not attempt it. Should his 
speech be improved by omitting its tautology, it has no doubt lost much of its 
most characteristic beauty and interest from the acknowledged omissions of the 
interpreter. 
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«daaac n* Sta«e wfl ^vtotf jim n ^ full enjojTseDt of 
JMC ftafotj. We «(« siHa^ md willinj^ to shield you from 
•ffBOMOM. Tke GicK ^nk kioks down oa the contlact of 
■iatia^ aai wiD pamA ■> if 'w« pertcax the rEmemit of the 
laAaa nnias wUA m vilb as to ba injnmL AVe feel for 
yVik bnAica : we ahaO wtfch orer jour iuiercats. We know 
rinc n ■ Samn iwtU otb aU] fae called npoo to axawa. 



Bat die An^o-Saxm lace is seldom diverted from itt 
parpt»e, especiallj if that porpose be the acquisitioD of 
unUiHy. Treaty sfier trea^ succeeded tbe abortive 
CDiuu:0 held by Jodse Miller ; and although at all these 
ticaoes, *o loog as he lived, Hed-Jacket exerted himself 
to the Dtmosi to prevent the sale of another nxxl of 
gimmd, yet tbe arts aod appliances of the Ogden C<hd- 
paay aad its agents, by degrees prevailed over the pa- 
tiiotisni of the Indians, and the chief, already strickea 
in years, hved yet long enough to ntoam the loss, by 
piece-meal, of almost the entire of that beautiful region 
which he loved so well, and over which he had beeo 
wont to roam, free as the air he breathed, with so much 
delight. 

A distinguished gentleman, long a resident of Buffalo, 
has supplied a few notes of one of the treaties just re- 
ferred to, between the Senecas and the Ogden Com- 
pany, and of the part borne thereat by Red-Jacket, 
which is both spirited and interesting. According to the 

• Manuscript answer of Govenior Clinloo, 10 a ipeech from [he Senecu. 
Would lliBt the elevated morality of that great philanlhropiit had goniMd 
every American negouaiion with the children of the foreai. 
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memoranda of that gentleman,* this treaty, or comicil, 
was holden at the Seneca village near Buffalo, in 1822 
or 1823. The council having been addressed by the 
commissioner, and also by Governor Ogden, Red-Jacket, 
in a single speech, replied to both. After a concise and 
appropriate exordium, addressing himself to the com- 
missioner, and repeating in form the speech in which the 
desire of the United States had been communicated, that 
the Senecas should seU their lands, he gave a succinct 
but connected history of the transactions between the In- 
dians and the whites, from the first setdement of the 
country, down to that day. Some of his figurative illus- 
trations were very happy. 

" We first knew you," said he, " a feeble plant which 
wanted a little earth whereon to grow. We gave it you, — 
and afterward, when we could have trod you under our feet, 
we watered and protected you;^ — and now you have grown to 
be a mighty tree, whose top reaches the clouds, and whose 
branches overspread the whole land ; whilst we, who were 
then the tall pine of the forest, have become the feeble plant, 
and need your protection." 

Again, enforcing the same idea, he said : — 

" When you first came here, you clung around our knee, 
and called us fatlier. We took you by the hand and called 
you BROTHERS. You havo grown greater than we, so that we 
no longer can reach up to your hand. But we wish to cling 
round your knee and be called your csUiDREN." 

* The Hon. Albert H. Tracy. 



heir ienieec in die dm leoent war wiih 

'XKkag a;* jvK laMEJ ihm wiz-cEub i.gaiitst faim vha 
warn imet aiv £T««: Fstfaer (^rar lite <nten. Vou asked us la 
ga WX& i«« to cbe *rv- It ms aot oar qnarTel. We knew 
■K tas y^ were npt. We nked not : we cared ddi : it 
•wm iiBiitli far H tktf ;■■ wcm onr bn^bera. We went 
win ja^ t» A« baofe. Wc fi»^ and bled for you : — mi 
•Nw,** and be witb gnatt fr"*^ pmnting to some Indiaiu 
wfce bad beca tib-V-T ia Ae «miwt. " dsie yoa pretend to 
■i do* oar PiAer Ae Pnaideoc. wbOe he sees i>dt blood nin- 
Mag Tet ficak fem ifae mnnda Tetvircd while figbting his 
ImA^ baa aeac jva wiib a message to peisuade us to reliii' 
qoA tfaa pocr RtBvns of our once bouudlefs possesaioos, — to 
aell iba bbtb^lMe of our cbildren, ai>d tbe graves of our 
No! Sooner ibxa believe tbat be gave you this 
t, <m win beEere tbal yen hare elolec your cammis- 
noB. and are a Aeai and a liar." 

In Teply to an expfamatioD as to the nature of the pi&- 

emptive claim of the company to their lands, and an 
assurance that the object was not to wrong them in the 
purchase, but to pay the full value, he referred to the 
difierent treaties, — the great cessions the Indians had 
made, — the small equivalents they had received, — and 
the repeated solemn assurances given by the govern- 
ment that they sliould not be importuned to relinquish 
the reservations remaining to them- 

" You tell us," said he, " of your claim to our land, and 
that you have purchased it from your State. We know 
nothing of your claim, and we care nothing for iL Even the 
whites have a law, by which they cannot sell what they do not 
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own. How, then, bas your state, which neyer owned our 
land, sold it to you 1 We have a title to it, and we know that 
our title is good ; for it came direct from the Great Spirit, who 
gave it to us, his red children. When you can ascend to 
where He is," — pointing toward the skies, — " and will get 
His deed, and show it to us, then, and never till then, will 
we acknowledge your title. You say that you came not to 
cheat us of our lands, but to buy them. Who told you that 
we have lands to sell 1 You never heard it from us." 

Then drawing up, and giving Mr. Ogden a look of 
earnestness, if not of indignation, he szdd : — 

** Did I not tell you, the last time we met, that whilst Red- 
Jacket lived you would get no more lands of the Indians 1 
How, then, while you see him alive and strong," (striking his 
hand violently on his breast,) ** do you think to make him a 
liarr* 

Red-Jacket wa^ doubtless sincere, at this time, and 
during the latter years of his Ufa, in his opposition to any 
farther disposition of their already contracted territory, 

• Speaking in reference to the real eloquence of Red-Jacket, the gentleman 
referred to in the last note remarks : — " It ia evident that the best translations of 
Indian speeches must fail to express the beauty and sublimity of the originals, — 
especially of such an original as Red-Jacket. It has been my good fortune to 
hear him a few times, but only of late years, and when his powers were enfeebled 
by age, and still more by intemperance. But I shall never forget the im« 
pression made on me the first time that I saw him in council :— :- 

Deep on his front enj^ven, 
Deliberation sate, and public care, 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin. 

I can give no adequate idea of the strong impression it made upon my mind, 
though conveyed to it through the medium of an illiterate interpreter. Even in 
this mangled formi I saw the disjecta membra of a regular and splendid oration, 

40 
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aJthoughi as lias been seen at an earlier stage of his 
life, he could speak with a "forked tongue" upon ihe 
subject, — declaring eloquently in open council against the 
selling of an acre, and meeting the agent of the purchase 
by night to facilitate hia operations. But however sin- 
cere at the last mentioued and at subsequent councils, 
in his opposition to the views of the pre-emption com- 
pany, their persuasives were stronger than his, — less 
eloquent, but far more effective. It is believed that no 
sales of land were made at either of the two councils 
last mentioned ; but shortly afterward, viz., in the sum- 
mer of 1826, another negotiation was opened, which was 
attended by better success for the company. The com- 
missioner on the part of the United States was the Hon. 
Oliver Forward, of Bufialo. The agent for the com- 
monwealth of IMassachusetts was the Hon. Nathaniel 
Gorham. The agent of the company was John Greig, 
Esq., of Canandaigua, who succeeded in extinguishing 
the Indian title to about eighty thousand acres of their 
smaller reservations along the course of the Genesee 
River, of which there were several. Red-Jacket par- 
ticipated largely in the proceedings of the council, and 
opposed every cession step by step. Yet his eloquence, 
though earnest as ever, was exerted to but little pur- 
pose ; — the Indians acceded to the terms proposed to 
them. After the treaty was concluded, and its terms were 
reduced to writing, Mr. Greig remarked to Red-Jacket 
that as he had opposed the sales he need not sign the 
paper. But the chief would listen to no such proposi- 
tion. He was proud of having Ma name appear upon 
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every document connected with the fortunes of his peo- 
pie, whether he approved of them or not, and insisted 
on signing the instrument, which he accordingly did.* 
Still, although this negotiation was conducted with the 
utmost fairness in respect to the Indians, loud complaints 
were made against it by Red-Jacket and the non-con- 
tents, and a commission was subsequently instituted by 
President Adams, to inquire into the true character of 
the transaction. This duty was confided to Richard 
Montgomery Livingston, of Saratoga. A powerful etEoit 
was made by Red-Jacket to cause the treaty to be set 
aside as fraudulent, but without success, and it was al- 
lowed to be carried into effect.t 

Another negotiation was instituted in the year 1828f 
and others still have followed, until, yielding to the per- 
tinacity of the company, in the autumn of 1839 the In- 
dians so far relinquished the contest that a treaty was 
concluded, by virtue of which all the remaining territory 
of the Senecas in the state of New-York was conveyed 



* CoDvergations of the Author ^ith Mr. Greig. 

t The treaty here referred to wag concluded on the 31st of August, 1826. By 
it the Seneca nation of Indians sold to the proprietors of the pre-emptiTe rijght 
87|526 acres of their reservations, being 33,637 from the Buffalo, 33,409 from 
the Tonnewanta, 5,120 from the Cattaraugus, all of the Caneadea, (10,240,) and 
all of theGardow,SquackyHill, Big Tree and Canawagus reservations, containing 
1,280 acres each. The last four were situated in the county of Livingston, and con- 
tain each a portion of the Genesee river flatM. The papers connected with this 
treaty were once partially examined by the author, at the house of the late Mr. Liv- 
ingston, but they were subsequently burnt with his office-building. Red-Jacket 
was again active and eloquent in opposition to the views of the company ; but he 
was out-voted in council, and compelled to yield to the overpowering numbers of 
" democracy, — savage and wild," literally — as Govemeur Morris once pronounced 
it in another place. 
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to the company that had so long and intently been 
striving to grasp the prize.* This treaty was ratified by 
ihe Senate of the United States in March, 1840; bat 
although yet unexecuted, and doomed, perhaps, to en- 
eounter opposition in regard to the appropriations neces- 
sary for its fulfilment, still it requires no special gift of 
prophecy to foretell that the remains of the once proud 
and powerful Senecaa, comprising now but a few scat- 
lered and dissoUHng bands, must soon turn their backs 
upon the fair region which they have possessed for cen- 
turies, to seek out a new home toward the setting son. 
Lost amid the boundless regions beyond the Mississippi, 
and mingled with nations of their own race more nume- 
rous than themselves, not many years will elapse before 
the Senecas will be numbered as am(»ig the nations that 



* Tbeni rcTMioeil to the Sraecu after lh« uealjr of 1B3S, be Boflalo 40,9ill 
mn.Kt Ton nawinla 13,800. it AUogany 30,469, at CaCDraugui 31,760, nnj ii 
usrnrora 1,330,— in all 11(1,869 acres, all of encellcnt nuoliiy. With the ej- 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

WrrcHCBArr — The case of Tommy-Jemioy indicted for murder— Red-Jacket 
takes part in the trial — His attention to the government of his people— Mis- 
sioDary enterprise among the Senecas-— Red-Jacket's opposition and hatred 
of Christianity — His letter to Captain Parish, appealing to Governor Clinton 
against the black-coats— Legislative action, unwittingly, against the mission- 
aries — Rev. Mr. Harris and his labors — Their success — Conversion of Oqnt- 
je-sou, or Captain Strong — The schools — Mr. Harris driven away under the 
law — Conduct of the white pagans— Application to the legislature in behalf of 
the missionaries — Letter of Red-Jacket to Governor Ginton — The mission- 
aries and teachers sustained — Beneficent labors of the Quakers — Remarkable 
interview between Red-Jacket and Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, as detailed in a let- 
ter from the latter — Outlines of another anti-christian speech — His eloquence. 

Nbither civilized nor savage wars occurring again in 
the neighborhood of the Seneca country during the resi- 
due of Red-Jacket's life, few public events with which 
his name is associated remain tb be discussed. The 
most considerable exception to this remark is to be found 
in the celebrated case of Tommy-Jemmy, a chief of the 
Senecas, who, in the year 1821, wats tried for murder at 
BuiH^o. The case was substantially this : — In the spring 
of the year just mentioned, a Seneca Indian fell into a 
state of languishment, and died. The character and 
course of the disease were such that the Indian medi- 
cine-men did not understand it ; and from a variety of 
strange circumstances attending the sick man's decUne 
and death, it was sagely concluded that he had been 
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\rho had 
bis bed-side, 
.by die aid ofao evil 
Tbe woman Bed the 
bat was IbUowed 
mmsledi and bied 
Id the immemoria] 
■de sod provided. 
■odeaih. Bat the 
ad too waiy, to cany 
dM: confines of their 
m the Foiled Stales. 
^tK actfiiltf tavcigied back 
e at de Ttiaoan. aod iheoce witbtn 
Ae *■»— ^ a£ Aes own jansdictioDT where ii was de- 
: hexAooai. Still the Lidian 
im the exDCtoioocr laheredtn 
las dotr. Bdvr bis beait or his hand fHIed, or his md- 
scieace smote him. and he declined the fulfilment of his 
bloo^iv commission. Id this emergency, a chief named 
So-oD-on-Eri~e, but who was usualiy called Tommy- 
Jemmv. seized a knile, and despatched the sorceress by 
cutting her throat. The white inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood were shocked at the deed : and forgetting that, 
to a certain extent at least, the Indians constituted aa 
independent community, Tommy-Jemmy was arres- 
ted by the civil auihorilies of Buffalo, and thrown into 
prison. In due lime he was indicted for the capital 
crime of murder, and arraigned at the bar of the oyer 
and terminer to take his triaL This trial, interesting 
in itself, became in its progress both curious and inatnic- 
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tive ; and before the close of all the proceedings had in 
connexion therewith, attracted very general attention 
throughout the state, especially with the legal profession. 
The death of the woman, by the band of the accused, of 
course was not denied. But the prisoner, by his coun- 
sel, pleaded to the jurisdiction of the court, that the 
Seneca Indians were a sovereign and independent nar 
tion, exercising exclusive jurisdiction of all ofiences com- 
mitted by any of its members within their own territory, 
and that the prisoner, as well as the person killed, was 
a member of the Seneca nation, and the ofifence, if any, 
was committed within their own territory. The woman, 
it was held, had been judicially executed, according to 
their own laws and usages, and it was therefore insisted 
that it was a matter of which the tribunals of the state of 
New-York could take no cogni^sance. To this plea a 
replication was filed by the public prosecutor,* denying 
the allegations, and an issue to the country tendered. 
In this issue the prisoner joined, and a jury was sworn 
to try the same. Among the witnesses introduced to 
support the plea of the accused was Red-Jacket, who 
was examined at large touching the laws and usages of 
his people. The eminent counsel who conducted the 
prosecution wished to exclude his testimony, and to that 
end inquired whether he believed in the existence of a 
God. "More truly than one can who could ask me 
such a question," with an indignant look, was the instant 
reply.t Afterward, on his cross-examination, the chief 

* The Hon. John C. Spencer, now, (1841,) Secretary of the state of New- 
York. 

t Letter to the author from the Hon. Albert H. Tracy. 
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aad Hat Ak lad bera tried tya-p roperi y coosthtded 
omncil, sad eiecmed, in yaisaantx of llteir laws, wludi 
had been «abl«hed far atme wbercoT ilie meiDotjof 
tie vfaile pcopk, at feut, nm not to tbe contraiy, inas- 
Bocfc as tbe«e lavs weic in Soroe iaog befive the English 
came to tbU inland. In \he cooise of bis examination, 
■penavms, that their gapersdlioo oo the subject of vrilch- 
crait was tbe tbeme of lidicole, as well with ibe legal 
gentlemen as among the bystanders, Red-Jacket found 
an opportunitv to breai forth as Ibllows : — 



" liVTial I Do Tou denounce us as foob and bigots, because we 
Btill believe that which you yourselves believed two centuries 
ago ? Your black-coats thundered this doctrine from the pul- 
pit, your judges pronounced it fiom the bench, and sanctioned 
it with the formalities of law ; and you would now punish our 
unfortunate brother for adhering to tbe faith uf Aix fathers 
and of yours ! Go to Salem ! Look at the records of your 
own government, and you will find that hundreds have been 
executed for the very crime which has called forth tbe sen- 
tence of condemnation against this woman, and drawn down 
upon her the arm of vengeance. What have our brothers 
done more tlian the rulers of your people have done ! And 

* Dcakn't Book of [he lodiiiai. 
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what crime has this man committed, hj executing, in a sum- 
mary way, the laws of hb country, and the command of the 
Gtreat Spirit ?"♦ 

The appearance of Red-Jacket, when delivering this 
sarcastic philippic, was noted as remarkable, even for 
him. When fired with indignation, or burning for re- 
venge, the expression of his eye was terrible, and when 
he chose to display his powers of irony, which were 
rarely excelled, the aspect of his keen sarcastic glance 
was irresistible.t The result of the trial was a verdict 
that the allegations contained in the prisoner's plea were 
true. The court suspended giving judgment, and the 
proceedings were removed by certiorari into the Su- 
preme Court. At the August term of that tribunal, in 
the same year, a motion was made by the attorney- 
general for judgment that the prisoner answer farther, 
notwithstanding the verdict of the jury. The argument 
was opened, in behalf of the people, by Mr. Spencer, 
who was followed by Mr. Oakley ,t in behalf of the pri- 
soner. Mr. Samuel A. Talcott, attorney-general, closed 
the argument, which was sustained throughout, on both 
sides, with great ability. The discussion produced a 
very thorough examination of all the laws, treaties, 
documents, and public history relating to the Indians, 
from the time of the discovery ; and the court, intima- 

♦ Albany Argus, 1821, — one of the editors of which paper,,^at that day, was 
present at the trial. 

t William J. Snclling, who was also present at the trial. Vide Drake's Book 
of the Indians. 

t Thomas J. Oakley, formerly attorney-general, and now (1841,) one of the 
judges of the Superior Coart of the city of New-York. 

41 
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ting thai tbere vms coiisideiable difficulty in tbe qoef 
boD, took time for matiue cooaJderadon. The conclu- 
mxi of the whole matter was the discharge f^ the pri- 
■oner by conseoL The court, not liking to make a de- 
asioD lecogoizing the independent jurisdictioQ of ihe 
Indians in such cases, and yet being unable to deny to 
tbem the existence of a qualified sovereignly, — perceiv- 
ing, mf^veover, veiy clearly that the case was not one 
of murder, as the Indians " understood it," — took tbe 
middle cnuise, and allowed the liberation of the pnsooer. 
After tbe close of the war between the United States 
and Great Britain, in 1315, the w^bole attention of Iled- 
Jacket was devoted to the government of his people, and 
the advancement of what he doubtless honestly conceived 
to be their true interests. The leading feature ofhis policy 
■was to exclude the white people from mingling with bis 
itolion, and to prevent Christain missionaries and school- 
masters from comiiii? amongst them; in furtherance of 
which design, all his iofluence, and all that remained of 
his power, were exerted to the utmost In a ■word, he 
labored with all his energies to shut out every thing like 
moral and social improvement, and to preserve his peo- 
ple in their primitive Indian character. But his arm 
was too feeble to check the advances of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and the residue of the Six Nations at length 
found themselves hemmed closely within the compara- 
tively narrow reservations yet remaining to them. Both 
school-masters and missionaries, also, the objects of the 
chieftain's peculiar hate, were still insinuating themselves 
among them ; for the New- York Missionary Society, no- 
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thing daunted by the repulse of Mr. Alexander, in 1811, 
had succeeded in establishing several missionary sta- 
tions. Indeed, the Tuscarora Indians had received the 
missionaries as early as the year 1805, and the conse- 
quence had been a rapid improvement of their moral 
and social condition. A missionary house had likewise 
been opened at the Seneca village, about five miles from 
fiu&lo, and another upon the Cattaraugus reservation.* 
These humble efibrts in the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion were crowned with very considerable success, so 
that previous to the year 1820 the Senecas had become 
divided into two distinct parties, Christian and Pagan, 
<^— as mentioned incidentally in a preceding chapter. 
The former was headed by the veteran Captain Pollard, 
or Ka-oun-doo-wand, Gishkaka, commonly called Little- 
Billy, and several other chiefs of note, and the latter by 
Red^jLcket and the Yoimg Complanter, who, notwith- 
standing the conversion of his father to the Christian faith, 
and his own education in Philadelpha, adhered still to 
the heathenism of his ancestors. There were likewise 
other pagan chiefs acting in concert with Red-Jacket, 
who, with their followers, probably at that period com- 
posed considerably more than half the nation. The 
hostility of this pagan party to these inroads of civiliza- 
tion was uncompromising, and at the close of the year 
1819, or early in 1820, an appeal was made to Governor 
Clinton for protection against the " black-coats." This 
appeal was embodied in a letter, dictated by Red- 
Jacket, and addressed to Mr. Parish, their favorite in- 

* Reporti from the misnonary, in the Missionary Herald. 
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teipreier, then on a visit to the seat of tbe state j 
meat, trpoa bu^ness appertaining to tbe Indians t— 

REDJACKET TO CAPTAIN PARISH. 
*' Bkotsck Pa»sh : I ad(h«ss myself to yon. and iLrough 
yOB to the pivwrnor. The chie& of Onondaga hare accompa- 
nied yon to Albany, to do business with the governor ; f , also, 
was to have been with you. but I am turry to say that bad 
health has put it out of my power. For this yon roust not 
think Lard of me. I am not to blame for it. It is the will of 
the Great Spirit that it should be so. The object of the Onon- 
dagas is to purchase our Iand.-t at Tonnewanta. This and an- 
other business that they mav have to do at Albany, must be 
Imn^acted in the presence of the govenior. He will see taat 
the bargain ia fairly made, bo that all parties may have reason 
to be satisfied wiiJi what is done ; and when our sanction shall 
be wanted to the transaction, it will be freely giTcn. I much 
regret that, ai this time, the state of my hcallh shontd prei-ent 
tne Irom accompanying you to Albany, aa it was the wi^ of 
tlie natioD that I should state to the goyemor some circum- 
stances which show that the chain of friendship between m 
and the white people is wearing out, and wants brightening. 
But I will proceed now to lay them before you by letter, 
tbat you may mention them to the governor, and solicit 
redress. He is appointed to do justice to all, and the In- 
dians fully confide that he will not suffer them to be -wroDged 
with impunity. 

" The first subject to which we would call tbe attention of 
tbe governor, is the depredations that are daily committed by 
tbe white people upon the most valuable timber on our resei^ 
vations. This has been a subject of complaint with us for 
many years ; but now, and particularly at this season of the 
year, it has become an alarming evil, and calls for the imme- 
diate interposition of the governor in our behalf. Our next 
subject of complaint is, the frequent thefts of our horses and 
cattle b; the white people ; and their habit of taking and 
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unDg them whenever thej please, and without our leave. 
These are evils which seem to increase upon us with the in- 
crease of our white neighbors, and they call loudly for redress. 

** Another evil arising from the pressure of the whites upon 
OS, and our unavoidable communication with them, is the fre- 
quency with which our chiefs, and warriors, and Indians, are 
thrown into jail, and that, too, for the most trifling causes. 
This is very galling to our feelings, and ought not to be per- 
mitted to the extent to which, — ^to gratify their bad passions, — 
oar white neighbors now carry this practice. 

" In our hunting and fishing, too, we are greatly interrupted 
by the whites. Our venison is stolen from the trees where we 
have hung it to be reclaimed after the chase. Our hunting 
camps have been fired into, and we have been warned that 
we shall no longer be permitted to pursue the deer in those 
finrests which were so lately all our own. The fish, which, in 
the Buffalo and Tonnewanta creeks, used to supply us with 
food, are now, by the dams and other obstructions of the 
white people, prevented from multiplying, and we are almost 
entireiy deprived of that accustomed sustenance. Our great 
Father the President has recommended to our young men to 
be industrious, — to plough and to sow. This we have done, 
and we are thankful for the advice, and for the means he has 
afforded us of carrying it into effect. We are happier in con- 
sequence of it. 

" But another thing recommended to us has created great 
confusion among us, and is making us a quarrelsome and divi- 
ded people ; and that is, the introduction of preachers into our 
nation. These black-coats contrive to get the consent of same 
of the Indians to preach among us, and wherever this is the 
case, confusion and disorder are sure to follow : and the en- 
croachments of the whites upon our lands are the invariable 
consequence. The governor must not think hard of me for 
speaking thus of the preachers. I have observed their pro- 
gress, and when I look back to see what has taken place of 
old, I perceive that whenever they came among the Indians, 
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they were the forerunners of their disperstoD ; that tbey alwaji 
excited enmities and quarrels among them ; that they iDtro- 
duced the white people on their lands, by whom ihay were 
mbbed and plundered of iheir property ; and that the Indiuu 
wero sure to dwindle and decrease and be driven back, in pn>- 
portion to the number of preachers that came among ibeTO, 
Kacli nation has its own customs and its o«"n religion. The 
Indians have (heirs, — given to them by the Great Spirit, — un- 
der which they were happy. It was not intended that they 
should embrace the religion of the whites, and be dettrojBd 
by the atlempt to make them think diflerently on that subject 
from their fathers. 

" It is true, these preachers hare got the consent of some of 
the chiefa to slay and preach among us, hut I and my friends 
know this to bo wrong, and that they ought to be removed ; 
besides, we have been threatened by Mr. Hyde, — who came 
among us as a school-master and a teacher of our children, but 
has now become a black-coat, and refused to teach them any 
more, — that unless we listen to his preaching and become 
Christians, we will be tumod oH* our lands. We wish to 
know from the governor if this ts to be so ; and if he has no 
right to say so, we think ho ought to be turned off our lands, 
and not allowed to plague us any more. We shall never bo 
at peace while he is among us. Let them be removed, and 
we will be happy and contented among ourselves, "We now 
cry to the governor for help, and hope that he will attend to 
our complaints, and speedily give us redress. 

" SA-GO-YE-WAT-HA, or Red-Jacket."* 

In consequence of this representation, and others of 
corresponding import, an act was passed by the legisla- 

* Thii letter wa> diclued by Red-Jacket, and interpreteil % Heni; O'filil, 
in the pretence of the fullowing Indiant: Red-Jackei'i lao, Complaoler, Jobn- 
Cobb, Peter, Young-KLngV Brother. Tom-the-lDfanl, (OnnonggaLheko,) Bloe- 
Ay, (Towyocauns,) Joho-Sky, Jetiuny-JohiuaD, Klarciu, Big-fire, CiptUD- 
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tore of New-York, during the session of 1821, for the 
more effectual preventicm of encroachments upon the 
lands of the Senecas. The enactments of this law were 
peremptory, — ^requiring the district-attorney and sheriff 
of the county, on complaint being made, to remove from 
the reservation '^ all persons other than Indians." Re- 
sistance to the mandate for such removal was punishable 
by imprisonment. It is not supposed that in the enact- 
ment of this law the legislature intended to molest the 
missionaries, or to interfere with their schools. The de- 
sign was to afibrd more efficient protection to the In- 
dians against intruders in general, who were crowdii^ 
upon them in considerable nunfbers, destroying their tim- 
ber, and endamaging them in other respects. Against 
such it was occasionally enforced ; but in regard to the 
missionaries its energies were allowed to slumber for 
two or three years. Meantime the New-York Mission- 
ary Society had transferred its stations to the care of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, by which latter 
association the Seneca missions had been re-organized 
upon a more efficient and commanding basis. In 1821, 
the Rev. Thompson S. Harris, with an augmented mis- 
sion family, had been stationed at the Seneca village, with 
a commission as superintendent of the stations in the 
several cantons. A church was soon afterward organized, 
and schools, male and female,were opened. In the year 
1822, the Rev. Mr. Thayer, with his family and suitable 
teachers for schools, was stationed at the Cattaraugus 
reservation. The labors of both of these families, — ^mis- 
sionaries and teachers, — ^were greatly blessed ; and Red- 



iDwnfinDoa of ban^Bi|^s tspid IncivJUK ct ffie tThiw* 
But pwnr U dbe ftiM' Mf' of tbor own. Tbe cfaHdieii 
«Cfe Bedas^ to ifae fdioab. and tbe adohs Blmost daily 
fBMiiBciH tbdr >—«*■*■ ibes and eapenduoos, aod 
■vvirkig tfaem^ves Chriitiaig. Ann^ llie tutabl^s of 
tbe tiibe vfao came oat foan amai^ ibe pagans, was ibe 
pdiKipal dnef of die Canaiat^as clan, (>qm-yc-9oa, 
well known in Englkb as Csptsio Stfwi^. He was a 
dnef of talent and great infioence amoc^ his people^— 
a aober, deep-Uunkk^ man, who ibr joi^aieat and peae- 
tn^n RupaHed most otheis of bis nadoo. Hia fiunOy 
was coQDected widt that 'of Red-Jacket bj ties of con- 
sanguinity, aod, with all tbe members of that faniily, be 
remained a pagan until 1$23. Bed-Jacket bimself had 
not been more decided in bis opposition to the missioD- 
aiies than Captain Sttong, down to tbe period just men- 
tiiBied. Bat observing tbe salutary inflcences whJcb the 
missionaries and their schools were exerting upon his 
people, he was brought to reflect seriously upon the sub- 
ject. His pagan friends became alarmed al the symp- 
toms they discovered of a change in his views, and a 
council was convened, at which the most strenuous 
efforts were put in requisition to prevent his defection. 
Bat their efibrts were vain. To the disappointment and 
grief of the pagans, after they had exhausted their 
stock of dissuasives, O-qui-ye-sou rose and in a manly 
speech abjured his pagan creed, and avowed himself a 
member of the Christian party, — to which he has sted- 
fasdy adhered until this day. Alarmed at the loss of 
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such a chief as Captain Strong, and at the rapid dimi- 
nution of his adherents, foreshadowing his own loss of 
influence and power, the project of a forcible ejectment 
of the missionaries and school-teachers, under the act of 
1821, was conceived by RedJacket, and by the aid of 
several white pagans in Buffalo, who were ever on the 
qui vive to facilitate his anti-christian purposes, carried 
into prompt execution. Complaints having been duly 
entered against Mr. Harris and his teachers at the 
Seneca village, the district-attorney and sheriff", having 
no discretion in the premises, were compelled to pro^ 
ceed against them, and the mission at the Seneca village 
was broken up in March, 18:34. There were forty-three 
children in the school at the time, who, with their teach- 
ers and assistants, were removed to the Cattaraugus 
station. Mr. Harris and his family retired to Buffalo, 
to watch the course of events, and render such offices 
to the Indians of his spiritual charge as might yet be in 
his power. This was a sad disappointment to the mis- 
sion-family, and was deeply lamented by the Christian 
Indians, upon whom the happiest influences had been 
exerted. A lively concern had been awakened in their 
bosoms for the salvation of their souls, and they were in 
the habit of resorting to the woods for their private de- 
votions. They therefore felt deeply the loss of their 
minister, to whom they owed so much, not only for his 
instructions in religion, but for his labors in the improve- 
ment of their social condition. The American Board 
had no sooner heard of these transactions, than an ap- 
peal was made to the legislature for such a modification 

42 
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of the kw of 1S21 as would allow tlw i 
resume their labors. The people of Boffiilo, alw, with 
the exceplion of a small knot of uobolievers la aHiaace 
upon this subject with Red-Jacket, sustained the appli- 
cation. Judge Wilkinson, then a senator from Builalo, 
made a strung speech in favor of the proposed modifica- 
tion of the law, and bore powerful testimony to the advan- 
tages that had resulted to the Indiana from the labors of 
the missionaries. In this posture of aflairs, while ibe 
question was yet pending, Red-Jacket addressed the 
following letter to Governor Chnton : — 

" TO THE CHIEF OF THF, CODNCIL FIRE AT ALBANY. 

*' Brother : About three years ago, oar friends of the great 
council fire at Aibanywrote down in their book that the priests 
of white people should no longer reside on our luiils, and (old 
their officei's to move them off whenever we complained. This 
was to us good ne^va, and made our hearts glad. These priesa 
had a long time troubled us, and made us bad friends and bad 
neighbors. After much difficulty we removed them from our 
lands; and for a short time we have been quiet, and our minds 
easy. But we are now told that the priests have asked liberty 
to return ; and that our friends of the great council fire are 
about to blot from their book the law ivhich they made, and 
leave their poor red brethren once more a prey to hungry 
priests, 

" Brother : Listen to what we say. These men do us no 
good. They deceive every body. They deny the Great Spi- 
rit, which we, and our fathers before us, have looked upon as 
our creator. They disturb us in our worship. They tell our 
children* they must not believe like our fathers and mothers, 
and tell us many things we do not understand and cannot be- 
lieve. They tell us we must be like white people, — but they 

• Several of Kcd-J»cket'i children faa^ jinued the Chrutiui pan;. 
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are lazy and won't work, nor do they teach our young men to 
do 80. The habits of our women are worse than they wert 
before these men came amongst us, and our young men drink 
more whiskey. We are willing to be taught to read, and 
write, and work, but not by people who have done us so much 
injury. 

** Brother : We wish you to lay before the council fire the 
wishes of your red brethren. We ask our brothers not to blot 
oat the law which has made us peaceable and happy ; and not 
to force a strange religion upon us. \^e ask to be let alone, 
and, like the white people, to worship the Great Spirit as we 
think best. We shall then be happy in fulfilling the little 
share in life which is left us, and shall go down to our fathers 
in peace. 

" SA-GO-YE-WAT-HA."* 

In one of the parables of the Great Author of Chris- 
tianity, it is said that on a certain occasion, when a hus^ 
bandman had been scattering good seed in his field, 
" an enemy" came afterward and sowed tares. It was 
even so at the village of the Senecas. There were a 
few individual white men in the vicinity of the reserva- 
tion, unbelievers in the Christian religion, — of whose 
number was a man of some poUtical notoriety in Buf- 
falo, — who labored with a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
to thwart the efforts of the missionary and teachers at 
the Seneca village. By these men the prejudices of 
Red-Jacket and his pagan adherents were fomented, 
and their hands strengthened. No man labored with 

* The original of this dociunent is in the office of the Secretary of State, at 
Albany. It was subscribed with the mark of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red-Jacket, 
first, and then follow those of the Young Complanter, Green-Blanket, Big-Kettle, 
Robert Bob, Twenty Canoes, senior and junior, Two-Guns, Fish-Hook, Hot- 
Bread, Bare-Foot, and several others of the pagan party. 
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^CHB- mia^rw m mivg Ae good seed dian Mr. ] 
H- 9mK cadi bne lAnnd -wAi greater assulmlr in 
■MWp an^ a Ae a^ faU Asd the pei^oos referml 
to. Aai daae am nac dnMsai d» coQnsellare of 
BwJ Iwtii. a* A^ lad keai«a oiber eianUr occasooi, 
r Co Goremor 
li wmt a gDEvn^ Hhel ^bb ibe diaracter aitd 
x«fikB8anaaaa,aadpnilHUy was oot wiih- 
UT will maKmoch as tbe ap- 
s Boc ai that time sasiaioed 
hy ihe lepdmK. Bataia pebodnoc kngsubseqneat, 
Ak r^|HB cf the kw voe udonled, aod both missioD- 
arics md lea cfaeiw were alknreil K> resume aoii c<m- 
taaK ikeir lihrn ™ «Ik h fc yitiwy wwil^iuMii/m. 

IVac IS indeed, to ooo pasnge of the letter under 
coBKdetaDoa, aa appaient qnaliStaiioo of tbe old diief- 
iHa^B hua lfloy to tbe iatrndocticm of tbe aits of reading 
aad wiitimr among the Indiaos : bat be was nevertlielesa 
averse to ihe acquisition of those accomplishments from 
Mr. Hani? and bis assistants. But toward ilie Quakers, 
who had exercise*.! a watchful guardianship over the 
Allejhanv clan of the Senecas. by means of boards of 
visiters and resident agents, ahnost from the hour of 
their laying down tbe hatchet in 17S3, Red-Jacket was 
much better disposed. He made an earnest appeal to 
them, at about the same lime, for assistance, or for the 
exertion of their influence in keeping the missionaries at 
a distance. In his communications with the Quakers 
upon this subject, he was more grievously bbellous 
against the missionaries even than in the letter to Go- 
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vemor Clinton, charging them with stealing the horses of 
the Indians, driving away their cattle, and with other 
grave oiSences. Charges like these, against men holding 
the commissions of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, stationed, as it were, under the very eye of the 
Board itself, carried their own contradiction upon their 
fiure- Still it may be possible,'^-barely possible, — that 
miscreants may have assumed the missionary garb in 
order to accomplish some sinister purpose against this 
much-abused race. And when the orator told the Qua- 
kers, as it is alleged he did by at least one authority, 
that such of the Senecas as were nominally converted 
from heathenism to Christianity by those pretended 
teachers, only disgraced themselves by paltry attempts 
to cover the profligacy of the one with the hypocrisy of 
the other,* he must either have adverted to some isolated 
instance of imposture and afiected conversion, or coined 
the libel with malignant intent. 

But his hostility to Christianity and its teachers was 
implacable, and broke forth on every possible occasion. 
About the year 1824, a gentleman who had much official 
and personal intercourse with the Senecas, and with 
Red-Jacket in particular, while in conversation with him 
in company with the late Colonel Chapin, asked the 
question why he was so much opposed to the mission- 
aries. The inquiry awakened feelings of real or affected 
surprise in the bosom of the chief, and after a brief 
pause as though for reflection, he replied with a sarcastic 
smile, and an emphasis peculiar to himself: — 

* Thatcher's Indian Biography. 
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" BecitiiM they do us no good. If ihey arc not usefdt lo 
the wliite people, wli;? do lliey send th(?m smong llie lodiuul 
If they aro useful to the whit« people, and do them good, why 
do tliey not keej) them at home t They are Bui-ely bad enou^ 
to need tlie labor of every one who can make them belter. 
These men ktiow we do not understand their religion. Wo 
cannot read their book, — they tell us different bitaneH ahoilt 
what it coQtains, and we beLeve tliey make the book talk to 
suit thein3elve8. If we had no money, no land, and no coun- 
try to be cheated inii of, iliese black-coala would not trouble 
thomselvea about our good hereafter. The Great Spirit wiH 
not punish us for what wo do not know. He will do justice to 
hin red children. These black-coats talk to the Great Spirit, 
sod ask for hght, that we may see aa they do, when they are 
bhad themselves, and quarrel about the light which guides 
tliem. These things yro do not understand, and the lighlthey 
give us makes the straight and plain path trod by our fathers 
dark and dreary. The black-coats tell us to work and raise 
com : they do nothing thoinselves, and would starve to death 
if somebody did not feed them. AU they do is to pray to th« 
Great Spirit ; but that will not make com or potatoes grow ; 
if il will why do they beg from us and from the while people? 
The red men knew nothing of trouble until it came from the 
white men i as soon as they crossed the great waters they 
wanted our country, and in return have always been ready to 
teach U3 to quarrel about their religion. Red-Jacket can 
never be the friend of such men. The Indians can never be 
civilized, — they arc not like white men. If they were raised 
among the white people, and learned to work, and to read, as 
they do, it wouhl only make their situations worse. They 
would be treated no better than negroes. We are few and 
weak, but may for a long time be happy if wa hold fast to 
our country and the religion of our fathers !"• 

* Colonel M'KBaaey'a Indiaa Biognpby. 
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It need scarcely be added that this outpouring of in- 
vective against the missionaries was no more bitter than 
unjust; and were it not for the close resemblance it 
bears to the preceding letter to Governor Clinton, it 
would be charitable to hope that the reporter imparted 
to the language of the speaker a tone of severity beyond 
his design. No doubt can exist that his feelings of hatred 
to Christianity were at that time settled and deep ; but, 
as has been previously intimated, there were white pa- 
gans in the Seneca neighborhood, who, with a vigilance 
that never slumbered, were watching for opportunities 
to infuse into the bosom of Red-Jacket a portion of the 
poison rankling in their owi^. Such may have been the 
fact in regard both to the leist mentioned speech and the 
letter. Perhaps, therefore, a more just conception of the 
old chieftain's general views upon this important sub- 
ject, — ^his manner of reasoning respecting it, — and the 
position in which he supposed the Indians stood in regard 
to it, — ^may be formed by a perusal of the notes of a pro- 
tracted colloquy between him and a young candidate for 
clerical orders, — now an eminent divine,* — ^which occur- 
red at about the period of his Ufe now under consideration. 
These notes, or more properly sketches, in addition to 
their dramatic interest, will serve as vivid illustrations 
of the manners of the orator in his old age, and the cha- 
racter of his mind ; — ^while the missionaries are at the 
same time vindicated. 

♦ The Rev. John Bieckenridge, D. D. 
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|LET_ Oa. BBECUrCBIDCT TO THE AtTTSOB. 

■* Tha &it oppoitiiiiirf I ever enJOTcd of seeing that 
itmiiiinjiilitiitrrd bi£aQ dnefBed-JBcket, was in tbe 
T«ar 1921, al d»e tesideoceof Geaenil Pmut B. Pokter, 
Black Rock, New-York. Being on a viiit to the Geoenl 
and his bmilv, it aeemgd a pecoliariy fit oocasioo to be- 
come acquamsd with the great Seneca orator, wboae 
wbe resided withio a few aaies of Black Rock. Gene* 
nl Porter embraced tbe Indian warriors who fought 
with OS no thai line, during the late war with Great 
Botain, ia hi« command- From this cause ; from his 
high diaiacter; his intimate acqaaintnnce with the 
due& ; and his known alxnchment to these intereslii^ 
people, be bad great inSuence over them ;— aitd his la- 
mented lady, wbu it is oot indelicate for me to eay 
was my sister, bad by her kindness won the nigged 
hearts of all their leading men. So that their united in- 
fluence, and my near relationship to ihem, secured M 
me at once access to the chiefs, and their entire confi- 
dence. 

" I had not only a great desire to see Red-Jacket, but 
also to use this important opportunity to correct some 
of his false impressions in regard to Christianity and 
the missionaries established in his tribe. To thisend it 
was agreed to invite Red-Jacket and the other chiefs of 
the Senecas, to visit Co-na-shus-tah," and meet his 
brother at his house. The invitation was accordingly 
given, and very promptly and respectfully accepted. 

" On the appointed day they made their appearance 

* Tbe name givea to Genenil Porter by Rcd-Jacket. 
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in due form, headed by Red-Jacket, to the number of 
perhaps eight or ten, besides himself. Red-Jacket was 
dressed with much taste, in the Indian costume through- 
out He wore a blue dress, the upper garment cut after 
the fashion of a hunting-shirt, with blue leggings, very 
neat moccasins, a red jacket, and a girdle of red about 
his waist. I have seldom seen a more dignified or 
noble looking body of men than the entire group. It 
seems, — ^though no such impression was designed to be 
made by the terms of the invitation, — ^that some indefi- 
nite expectation had been excited in their minds of 
meeting an official agent on important business. And 
they have been so unworthily tampered with, and so 
badly treated by us, as a people, and many of their 
most important treaties have been so much the result of 
private and corrupting appeals, that they very naturally 
look for some evil design in every approach to them, — » 
however open and simple it may be. So it was on this 
occasion. As soon as the ceremonies of introduction 
had gassed, with the civilities growing out of it, the old 
orator seated himself in the midst of the circle of chiefs, 
and after a word with them, followed by a general 
assent, he proceeded in a very serious and commanding 
manner, — always speaking in his own nervous tongue, 
through an interpreter, to address me in substance as 

follows I' — 

" * We have had a call from our good friends/ (pointing to 
the general and his lady,) ' to come down to Black Hock to 
meet their brother. We are glad to break bread and to drink 
the cup of friendship with them. They are great friends to 

43 
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our people, and we lore ibem much. Co-na-shus-tah is \ 
great man. His woman has none like her. We oAen come 
to their house. We thank them for telling us to cotne ttt-dav. 
But as all the chiefs were asked we expected some impottBUl 
talk. Now, here we are : — What is your buainessl' " 



" This, 03 may be readily supposed, ■waa 
rassing position to a ypung man jusl out of college. I 
paused. Every countenance was fixed upon me, while 
Red-Jacket in particular seemed to search me witb hig 
arrowy eye, and to feel that the private and infoimal 
nature of the meeting, and the extreme youth of the 
man, were hardly in keeping with the character and 
number of the guesla invited ; — and hia whole manner 
implied, ' that but for the sake of the general and his 
good viands, I should have waited for you Xo come Ip 
ua.' With these impressions of hia feelings, I proci 
to say in reply : — 

■' ' That I shnuM have ihotzirht it very prcsi 
to Bend for him alone, — and still more for all the chiefs of his 
tribe, — to come so far to see ine ; — that my intention had been 
to visit him and the other chiefs at his town ; — but the gene- 
ral and his lady could not go with rae to introduce roe. 
Nor were we at all certain that we should find bim and the 
other chiefs at home ; and at any rate the general's house was 
more convenient. He intended, when he asked them, to keep 
them as long as they could stay, and to invito them to break 
his bread, and drink his cup, and smoke bis pipe ; — that 
his woman, and be as well as I, desired to see them at their 
house ; — that as to myself, I was a young man, and had no 
business with them, except that I bad heard a great deal of 
Red-Jacket, and wished to see him and bear him talk ; — and 
abo that I had some things to aay to him when we were beRer 
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acquainted, wbicb, though not business, were important to bis 
people ;*— and I thought it would be interestiog to him, as I 
knew he loyed his people much ; — and finally that I would re* 
turn his visit, and show him that it was not out of disrespect, 
but out of great regard for him, and great desire to see him, 
that we had sent for him, — ^this being the way that white men 
honor one another.' 

** Mrs. Porter immediately confirmed what I had saidf 
and gave special point to the hospitality of the house, 
and the great desire I had to see Red-Jacket. Her ap- 
peal, added to the reply, relaxed the rigor of his man- 
ner and that of the other chiefs, while it relieved our in- 
terview of all painful feelings. 

" After this general letting down of the scene, Red- 
Jacket turned to me familiarly and asked : — * What are 
you ? You say you are not a government agent, — are 
you a gambler?* or a black-coat? or what are you? 
I answered : ' I am yet tod young a man to engage in 
any profession ; but I hope some of these days to 
be a black-coat.* He lifted up his hands accompa- 
nied by his eyes, in a most expressive way, and though 
not a word was uttered, every one fully understood that 
he very distinctly expressed the sentiment, — * What a 
fool !' I had too often been called to bear from those 
reputed * great and wise' among white men, the shame 
of the cross, to be surprised by his manner ; and I was 
too anxious to conciliate his good feelings to attempt 

* By the term " gambler," Red- Jacket meant a land speculator, and by the 
way not a bad definition, — especially of those base men who have so long coo- 
tpired to cheat the poor Indians oitt of their little remaining lands. 
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sayage. After a few awkward attempts at the knife 
and fork, he found himself falling behind, and repeating 
the old adage which is often quoted to cover the same 
style among our white urchins of picking a chicken- 
bone, ' that fingers were made before knives aniforla^ he pro- 
ceeded with real gusto, and much good humor, to make 
up his lost time upon all parts of the dinner. It being 
over, I invited Red-Jacket into the general's office, 
where we had for four hours a most interesting conver- 
sation on a variety of topics, but chiefly connected with 
Christianity ; the government of the United States ; the 
missionaries ; and his loved lands. 

'' So great a length of time has passed since that in- 
terview that there must be supposed to be a failure in 
the attempt perfecdy to report what was said. I am 
well assured I cannot do justice to his language^ even as 
diluted by the ignorant interpreter ; and his manner can- 
x^ be described. But it was so impressive a conversa- 
tion, and I have so often been called on to repeat it, that 
the substance of his remarks has been faithfully retained 
by my memory. It is only attempted here to recite a 
small part of what was then said, and that with parti- 
cular reference to the illustration of his character, mind 
and opinions. 

" It has already been mentioned and is largely known, 
that Red-Jacket cherished the most violent antipathy 
toward the American missionaries who had been located 
among his people. This led to very strenuous resistance 
of their influence, and to hatred of their religion, but of 
the true character of which he was totally ignorant His 
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deep attachment to his people, and bis great princip 
that their national glory and even existence depended 
upon keeping themselves distinct from white men, lay 
at the fountiation of his aversion to Christianity. Though 
a pagan, j'ct his opposition was political, and he cared 
very little for any religion except so far as it seemed to 
advance or endanger the glory and safety of the tribe. 

" He had unfortunately been led by designing and 
corrupt whiE3 men, who were interetled in the result, 
felsely to associate the labors of the missioneries with 
designs against his nation ; and those who wished the 
Senecas removed from their lands that ihey might profit 
by the purchase, — and who saw in the success of the 
mission llie chief danger to their plans, artfully enlisted 
the pagan party, of which RedJacket was the leader, 
to oppose the missionaries, — and thus effectually led to 
the final frustration at" Red-Jacket's policy, — in and by 
the defeat of the missionary enterprise. But as this 
question is discussed in the sequel, I will not anticipate. 
Thus much it was necessary to premise, in order to ex- 
plain the nature and ends of my interview with Red- 
Jacket. My object was to explain the true state of the 
case to him, and after this to recommend the doctrine of 
Christ to his understanding and heart. My first step, 
therefore, was to ask him why he so strongly opposed 
the settlement and labors of the missionories? He re- 
plied, because they are the enemies of the Indians, and 
under the cloak of doing them good are trying to cheat 
them out of their lands. I asked him what proof he had 
of this. He said he had been told so by some of his 
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^t^ise and good friends among the white men, and he ob- 
served that the missionaries were constantly wanting 
more land> — and that by little apd little, for themselves, 
or those who hired them to do it, they would take away 
all their lands, and drive them off 

*^ I asked him if he knew that there was a body of 
white men who had already bought the exclusive right 
to buy their lands from the government of New-York| 
and that therefore the missionaries could not hold the 
lands given or sold them by the Indians a moment 
after the latter left the lands and went away« He 
seemed to be startled by the statement, but said nothing. 
I proceeded to tell him that the true effect of the mis- 
sionary influence on the tribe was to secure to them the 
possession of their lands, by civilizing them and making 
them quit the chase for the cultivation of the soil, build- 
ing good houses, educating their children, and making 
them permanent citizens and good men. This was 
what the speculators did not wish. Therefore they 
hated the missionaries. He acknowledged that the 
Cbristiaii party among the Indians did as I said ; but 
that was not the way for an Indian to do. Hunting, 
war and manly pursuits, were best fitted to them. But, 
said I, your reservation of land is too little for that pur- 
pose. It is surrounded by the white people like a small 
island by the sea; the deer, the buffalo and bear, 
have all gone. This wont do. If you intend to live so 
much longer, you will have to go to the great western 
wilderness where there is plenty of game, and no white 
men to trouble you. But he said, we wish to keep our 
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lands, and to be buried by our fathers. I know it, — and 
tlierefore I say that the missionaries axe your best 
friends ; for if you follow the ways ihey teach you can 
still bold your lands, — though you cannot have hunting 
grounds ; and therefore you must either do like whiEe 
men, or remove from your lands, — very soon. Your 
plan of keeping the Indians distinct from the white peo- 
ple is begun too late. If you would do it and have 
large grounds, and would let the missionaries teach you 
Christianity far from the bad habits and big farms of 
the white people, it would then be well : it would keep 
your people from being corrupted and swallowed up by 
onr people who grow so fast around you, and many of 
whom are very bad. But it is too late to do it here, and 
you must choose between keeping the missionaries and 
being like white men, and going to a far country : as it is, I 
continued, Red-Jacket is doing more than any body eUa 
to break up and drive away his people. 

" This conversation had much effect on him. He 
grasped my hand and said if thai were the case it was 
new to him. He also said he would lay it up in his 
mind, [putting his hand to his noble forehead,] and talk 
of it to the chiefs and the people. 

" It is a very striking fact, that the disgraceful scenes 
now passing before the public eye over the grave of 
Red-Jacket, so early and so sadly fulfil these predictions; 
and I cannot here forbear to add that the thanks of the 
nation are due to our present chief magistrate,* for the 

' This letter vra* wrincn in Januuy, 1341, and tin Freiideat alluded to if 
Mi. Van Buien. W. L. S. 
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firmness with which he has resisted the recent eflforts to 
force a fraudulent treaty on the remnant of this injured 
people ; and drive them against their will, and against 
law and treaties sacredly made, away from their lands, 
to satisfy the rapacity of unprincipled men. 

" It may be proper here to say likewise, that I do by 
no means intend to justify all that may possibly have 
been done by the missionaries to the Senecas. It is 
probable the earliest ejSbrts were badly conducted ; and 
men of more ability ought to have been sent to that pe- 
culiar and diflScult station. But it is not for a moment 
to be admitted, nor is it credible that the authors of the 
charges themselves believe it, that the worthy men who 
at every sacrifice went to the mission among the Senecas, 
had any other than the purest purposes. I visited the 
station, and intimately knew the chief missionary. I 
marked carefully their plan and progress, and do not 
doubt their usefulness any more than their uprightness ; 
and beyond all doubt it was owing chiefly to malignant 
influence exerted by white men, that they finally failed 
in their benevolent designs. But my business is to 
narrate, not to discuss. 

" My next object was to talk with Red-Jacket about 
Christianity itself. He was prompt in his replies, and 
exercised and encouraged frankness with a spirit be- 
coming a great man. 

" He admitted both its truth and excellence, as adap- 
ted to white men. He said some keenly sarcastic 
things about the treatment that so good a man as Jesus 
had received from white men. The white men, he said, 
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oa^t. all to be sent to belt for kiOing him ; bat as the 
foipfffi* had DO hsnd in that uansacUoo. they were in 
tlu maner innocent. Jesos Christ wus not sent to 
them ; the stoaement vas not made ibr them ; oot the 
Bible g^ven to ibecn ; and therefore the Cbiistian religion 
WHS oat meant for them. If the Great Spirit bad io- 
teuled that the Indiaiia should be Cbristiaos, he vould 
have made his reveladoa to them as well as to the white 
mea. Not having done so, it was clearly hi5 will that 
they should continue in the faith of their latbers. He 
said that the red man was of a totally different race, — 
and needed an entirely different religion, — and that it 
was idle as well as unkind, to try to alter their religion 
and give them ours. I asked him to point out the difier- 
ence of the races, contending that they were one, and 
needed but one rehgion, and that Christianity was that 
religion which Christ had intended for, and ordered to 
be preached to. all men. He had no distinct views of 
the nature of Christianity as a method of salvation, and 
denied the need of it- As to the umly of the races, I 
asked if he ever knew two distinct races, even of the 
lower animals, to propagate their seed from generaiioa 
to generation. But do not Indians and white men do 
so ? He allowed it ; but denied that it proved the matter 
in hand. I pressed the points of resemblance in every 
tiling but color, — and that in the case of the Christian 
Indians there was a common mind on religion. He 
finally waived this part of the debate by saying " that one 
thing was certain whatever else was not, — that white 
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men had a great love for Indian women, and left their 
traces behind them wherever they could."* 

** On the point of needing pardon, from being wicked, 
he said the Indians were good till the white man cor- 
rupted them. << But did not the Indians have some wick- 
edness be/ore that ?" " Not so much.^^ " How was that 
regarded by the Great Spirit ? Would He forgive it P* 
He hoped so, — " did not know." " Jesus," I rejoined, 
''came to tell us He would, and to get that pardon for 



us." 



*' As to suffering and death among the Indians, did 
not they prove that the Great Spirit was angry with 
ikentf as well as with white men ? Would He thus treat 
men that were good? He said they were not wicked be- 
fore white men came to their country and taught them 
to be so. But they died before that ? And why did they 
die, if the Great Spirit was not angry, and they wicked ? 
He could not say, and in reply to my explanation of the 
gospel doctrine of the entrance of death by sin, he 
again turned the subject by saying he was a " great 
doctor," and could cure any thing but death. 

" The interpreter had incidentally mentioned that 
the reason the chiefs had to go home so soon, was that 
they always sacrificed a white dog on the death of a great 
num. I turned this fact to the account of the argument, 
and endeavored to connect it with, and explain by it, 
the doctrine of aionement^ by the blood of Christ, and 

* Id another conversation upon thii subjectt I believe with Dr. Breckenridge, 
Red-Jacket expressed this idea more puogently, as may be seen by referring 
back to page 186. W. L. S. 
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also pressed him on the quesliona, how can this pittm 
the Great Spirit, on your plan ? fVhy do you offer such a 
tacrifice, for 80 it is considered ? And tohete ihey got such 
a ritB from? He attempted no definite reply. 

" Many other topics were talked over. But these 
epecimens suffice to illustrate his views, and taode of 
thinking. 

" At the close of the conversation he proposed to 
me a name, that henceforth I might be numbered amtHig 
hie friends, and admitted to the intercourse and regards 
of the nation. Supposing this not amisa, I consenied. 
But before he proceeded he called for some whiskey. 
He was at this time an intemperate man, — «nd though 
perfectly sober on that occasion, evidently displayed 
toward the close of the interview the need of stimulus, 
which it is hardly necessary to say we carefully kept 
from him. But he ituuted now, and after some time a 
small portion was sent to him at the bottom of a de- 
canter. He looked at it, — shook it, — and with a sneer 
said, — " Why, here is not whiskey enough for a name 
to float in." But no movement being made to get more, 
he drank it off, and proceeded with a sort of pagan or- 
gies, to give me a name. It seemed a semi-civil, semi- 
religious ceremony. He walked around me again and 
again, muttering sounds which the interpreter did not 
venture to explain ; and laying his hand on me pro- 
nounced me " Con-go-gu-wah," and instantly, with great 
apparent delight, took me by the hand as a brother. 1 
felt badly during the scene, but it was beyond recall, — 
and supposing that it might be useful in a future day, 
subn ' :Ato the initiation. 



tew 
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*^ Red-Jacket was in appearance nearly mxty years 
old at this time. He had a weather-beaten look ; age 
had done something to produce this, — ^probably intempe- 
rance more. But still his general appearance was stri- 
king, and his face noble. His lofty and capacious fore- 
head, his piercing black eye, his gently cunred lips, fine 
cheek, and slightly aquiline nose, all marked a great 
man, and as sustained and expressed by his dignified 
air, made a deep impression on every one that saw him. 
All these features became doubly expressive when his 
mind and body were set in motion by the ethrt of 
speaking,— nif effort that may be called which flowed 
like a free full stream from his lips. I saw him in the 
wane of life, and I heard him only in private, and 
through a stupid and careless interpreter. Yet notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, he was one of the greatest 
men and most eloquent orators I ever knew. His ca* 
dence was measured and yet very musical. In ordiv 
nary utterance it amounted to a sort of musical mono^ 
tony. But when excited he would spring to his feet, 
elevate his head, expand his arms, and utter with ind&r 
scribable effect of manner and tone, some of his noblest 
thoughts. 

" After this interesting conference had closed, the old 
chief with his interpreter bade us a very civU and kind 
farewell, and set forth on foot for his own wigwam. 

" It was four years after this before I had the plea-v 
sure of again seeing my old friend. I was then on q. 
flying visit to Black Rock. At an early day I repai]red 
to his village, but he was not at home. Ten days afler^ 
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«•«« mtK jastlexvinK the ^mmk m ibe steam-tml ta 
gn op tbe lake, he mddcnly pRaented himatlf. It wu 
o^i^ipilj loo tale to leDmt. He bailed me by mune, 
ud poHited 'vitb nracfa aimiiaDaii to mdi paita of hn 
penoa as were decorated vhb some ni dctb vbk4i 1 had 
at panii^ prcseoted to him, and wfaicfa, iboo^ oat won 
u a jadut, was wiib mocb taste otberwise distiibnled 
over ioa pei^oa. Tbeae be fThibhed as pnxiis of hii 
fiieadlj recoQectioD. 

" The last time I ever saw bim, was at tbe clcee of 
Mr. Adams's administiadon. He, witb a turn ioterpmer, 
(Major Beny bariog been temoced by deaib,) bad beea 
OD a viul to bis old friend Co-iia-«ba&-<ab, — then Sccre- 
laiy of War. .Vfter spending some time at tbe capital, 
wber« I often met bim, and bad tbe bwior to see his 
' dignity often bud in ibe dust,' by excessive drunken- 
Dees, be paid me by inritaiion a final visit at Baltimote, 
on hi» way borne. He took only time enoogb to dine. 
He looked dejected and forlorn- He and his interpre- 
ter had each a suit of common infantn' uniform, and a 
sword as common, which he said had been presented to 
him at the war department. He was evidenilv ashamed 
of them. I confess I was too. But I forbear. He 
was then sober, and serious. He drank hard cider, 
which was the strongest drink I could conscientiously 
offer him, — so I told him. He said it was enough. I 
said but litde to him of religion, — urged him to prepare 
to meet the Great Spirit, and recommended him to go to 
Jesus for ail he needed. He took it kindlj', — said he 
should see me no more, — and was going to his people to 
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die. So it was, — not long after this, he was called to 
his last account. JOHN BRECKENRIDGE." 

On another occasion, at no great distance of time from 
his first interview with Doctor Breckenridge, the supe- 
rior benefits of husbandry, education, the enjoyments 
and refinements of civilized life, and the blessings of 
Christianity having been urged upon him by a benevo- 
lent gendeman with great earnestness, Red-Jacket re- 
plied in the following strain : — 

'' As to civilization, among white people, I believe it is a 
good thing, and that it was so ordered that they should get 
their living in that manner. I believe in a God, and that it 
was ordered by him that we, the red people, should get our 
living in a different way, viz : from the wild game of the 
woods and the fishes of the waters. I believe in the Great 
Spirit who created the heavens and the earth. He peopled 
the forests, and the air and the waters. He then created 
man, and placed him as the superior animal of this crea- 
tion, and designed him as governor over all other created be- 
ings on earth. He created man differing from all other ani- 
mals. He created the red man, the white, the black, and 
yellow. All these he created for wise, but inscrutable pur- 
poses," &c.* 

To prove this he reasoned from analogy, from the 
varieties in the same species, and from the different 
species under a common genus in all other animals, 
whether quadruped, fowl, or fish, — ^pointed out their 
different modes of living, and showed that they each 
had a distinct designation assigned to them in the grand 

* MS. collectioii of Joseph W. Moulton. 
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anangement of the animal economy by the Great Sja 
He proceeded : — 

" This being to, what proof have we that be dU Dot nM 
a similar arrangemeot with the human species, when we find 
so yaat, so various, and so irreconcileable a. variety among 
tfaem, causing ihpm to live differently, and to pursue different 
occupations. As to religion, we alt ought to have it. We 
should adore and worship onr Creator for bis great favors in 
placing US over ail his works. If we cannot with the same 
fluency of speech, and in the same flowing langu^e, wor- 
Bhip as you do, we have our mode of adoring, which we do 
wiih a sincere heart, — then can you »ay thai onr prayers and 
thanksgivings, proceeding from grateful hearts and sincere 
mind^, are less acceptable to the Ureat Ood of the heavens 
and the earth, though manifested either by speaking, dancing, 
or feasting, than your'e, uttered in your own manner and 
style t"" 

Doctor Breckenridge laments, in the preceding letter, 
his inability to make even an approach to justice as to 
the language and figures in which Red-Jacket clothed 
his thoughts, and by which he illustrated and enforced 
them. The same confes£ion has been uniformlyelicited 
from every writer who enjoyed opportunities of listening 
to the chief or conversing with him. General Porter, 

' In their made of wurship, the Six Naiioni addreiwd the Gtpst Spirit villi 
ihanki and prayer by paiticular speakers. They then feoslcd, or celebrated 1 
(hanUigiving, closing uith dancing and oihfr arnusempnts and recreniioiu. 
Their great religiou* feiiiuala, when the conyocaiions were genoroi, were semi- 
annual, and continued from three lo th days. While prayer » oflered, ilie duM 
of tobacco is "ptinkled on live coals of fiie, that the incense may ascend »ilh 
their >up(ilicationa. Thanks ai« returned for all their Eemporal nien;iei, — ibeil 
lives, health, cropi, game, and in a word for all the bounties received (torn the 
Gi«al Spirit. 
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than whom no one knew him better, speaks of him as 
a man " endowed with great intellectual powers, and 
who, as an orator, was not only unsurpassed, but un- 
equalled, lango intervaUOf by any of his cotemporaries. 
Although those who were ignorant of his language could 
not fully appreciate the force and beauty of his speeches, 
when received through the medium of an interpretation, 
— generally coarse and clumsy, — ^yet such was the pecu- 
liar gracefulness of his person, attitudes and action, and 
the mellow tones of his Seneca dialect, and such the 
astonishing effects produced on that part of the audito- 
ry who did fully understand him, and whose souls ap- 
peared to be engrossed and borne away with the orator, 
that he wels listened to by all with perfect delight.*'* 
He drew his arguments from the natural relations and 
fitness of things. His mind glanced through the visi- 
ble creation, and from analogy he reasoned in a' way 
that often baflSed and defied refutation. His figures 
were from the same inexhaustible fountain, and were 
firequently so sublime, so apposite, and so beautiful, that 
the interpreters often said the English language was not 
rich enough to allow of doing him justice. Such, at 
least, have been the representations of those who knew 
him well, and who have had the best opportunities of 
arriving at correct conclusions. Nevertheless, the cha- 
racter of nearly all his speeches that have been pre- 
served, as they have been preserved, beaurs evidence 
rather of the enthusiasm of his admirers, than of their 
judgment. 

* MS. letter to the aathor from General Porter. 
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Thb domestic relations of Red-Jacket have thus 
fer scarcely been adverted to. Indeed, the maierials 
for his family history are very slender. The orator had 
two wives. The first, after having borne him a large 
family of children, he forsook, for an alleged breach of 
conjugal fidehty, and never recei%*ed her to his favor 
again. In William Savtiry's journal of the treaty of 
Canandaigua, in 1794, that excellent Friend gave an ac- 
count of a visit to Red-Jacket's lodge, and spoke of his 
children, in regard to their appearance and manners, in 
terras of gratified commendation. But a large number 
of his children by the first wife died of consumption 
whUe yet " in the dew of their youth." In a conversa- 
tion with that eminent medical practitioner. Doctor John 
W. Francis, of New-York, a few years before the chief* 
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tain's death, on the subject of the diseases incident to the 
Indians, Red^acket refuted the popular notion that they 
were not equally obnoxious with others to pulmonary 
complaints. In support of his position he instanced the 
case of his own family, of which he said seventeen had 
died of consumption, ten or eleven of whom were his 
children. He felt the bereavement deeply, and some- 
times evinced strong emotion when conversing upon the 
subject. On one occasion, when visiting an aged lady 
of his acquaintance at Avon, who had known him 
almost from his youth,* and who was aware of his 
domestic afflictions, she inquired whether any of his 
children were living. He fixed his eyes upon her with 
a sorrowful expression of countenance and replied :-^ 

" Red- Jacket was once a great man, and in fay or with the 
Cheat Spirit He was a lofty pine among the smaller trees of 
the forest. But after years of glory he degraded himself by 
drinking the fire-water of the white man. The Grreat Spirit 
has looked upon him in anger, and his lightning has stripped 
the pine of its branches !" 

For his second wife Red-Jacket married the widow 
of a deceased chief, whose English name wels " Two- 
Guns.'* She was one of the most amiable and respect- 
able women of her tribe. Her mind was of a superior 
order, and the dignity of her manners and fine personal 

* Tbe late Mrs. Berry , of the Genesee Valley, wife of Gilbert R. Berry, one 
of the earliest settlers of western New^York, and a trader at the Indian 
town, once standing near the place where tbe turnpike creases the G^enesee rivOT 
at Avon. Mrs. Berry was the mother of Mrs. George Hosmer, from whom I 
received this touching incident. Mrs. B. was a great friend of tbe Senecas, and 
spoke their language, (as does Mn. Hoamer,) floentlly. 
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t wa d fci wl bar « yctf m a Mc cxmnicrpan to 
■adfaeamgirf'fccrlMAMid. bisaam- 

■Aned pagaaiaiit his vife became a dtDsDm, 
Ifliaeralof Uidildnaweic bdiered to hare died 

K -VM K Ae year 1S96 ibM hii vife first becaioe 
B ifae n^yeet of wBp OB. Sbe 'was ffequent- 
li^ teem m the Cfansdan anembly. an aneadTe listener 
I'lto&etmhsflf die gospd^ms pteaenied &om Sabbadi 
m A Sdifaadi IB die phm fi'wpl'**- addien of tbe mission- 
ary. Se at lo^th alnadoned ber pe^ao wonfaip alto- 
gether, became a constant anendant at the niissan 
chap^ and in the foQowu^ year proposed coonecdDg 
g fcBsdf vhh the linle dmrch tbea under ibe pastoral 
rdnjgeoftbeRev.Mr.Hjirm. Ttuj propQEol was strong- 
ly resisted on the part of Red-Jackei. He represented 
•o her ■• that tiev had hitherto ever lived in peace and 
harrronv. azid had been prosperous and happy; and 
tt^w if she waa going to leave him and go over and 
join herseh" to the company of bis political and personal 
opponent:, one thing was certain, that he should leave 
her for ever ; he should never come to see her again." 
Soon alter this somewhat arbitrary communication, she 
went one day to the house of Mr. Harris, apparently in 
much distrefs, to ask counsel as to the course she ought 
to pursue. The advice can readily be anticipated. She 
was told that God required her to be a Christian under 
all possible circumstances ; — that it was best to follow 
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the dictates of her conscience and the commands of 
Jesus Christ ; — and that if she would humbly look to the 
Saviour for grace, He would strengthen and comfort 
her under this trial, and cause it ^^ to work for her 
good." Still, although holding the course thus indicated 
to be the path of duty, the missionary very properly ob- 
served to her that she must be governed in her decision 
by the voice of conscience, and the dictates of her own 
judgment. 

Her resolution was soon taken to abjure the dark and 
senseless superstitions of her people ; and in a short 
time thereafter she was received on the profession of 
her faith into the fellowship of the Christian church. 
True to his threat, Red-J.acket left her ; and retiring to 
the Tonnewanta reservation, connected himself with a 
woman of that nation. No one questioned the sincerity 
or the strength of the attachment of the woman thus 
abandoned for her husband, yet she followed not after 
him, nor made any efforts to induce his return. The 
injury was borne with a meek and submissive spirit, — 
so much so as to endear her greatly to the members 
of the mission family, to whom she became much at- 
tached, and with whom she was wont to spend several 
hours almost every week, in Christian conversation 
and prayer. 

Red-Jacket continued absent, in his new alliance, for 
six or seven months, by which time he repented of his 
folly and returned to his lawful wife, whom he urgently so- 
licited to receive him back. She did receive him,with the 
same meek and forgiving spirit that marked her character 
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and conduct during ber desertiati. But it was with the 
condition that sbe should be uomi^eBted in regard to her 
religious opiaions, and the diecharge of her ChristiaQ 
duties, — a cooduloii to which Red-Jacket williDgly ac- 
ceded. Their coqjugal relationa having been thus re- 
established, the chieftain and his wife continued to live 
together with their usual harmony, until a divMce wa< 
pronounced by a sununons from another world.^ 

When, in the year 1825, General Lafayette, as the 
guest of the nation, was making his memorable tour 
of the United States, being at Buffalo, RedJackel was 
among the visitors who in throngs paid their respects to 
tlie veteran. Having been presented to the GeneraJ, the 
orator inquired whether he remembered being ai the 
treaty of peace with the Six Nations, at Fort Stanwix, 
in 1784. Lafayette answered that he had not forgotten 
tliat great council, and asked his interrogator if he knew 
what had become of the young chief wlio, on that occa- 
sion, opposed with so much eloquence " the burj'ing of 
the tomahawk." " He is before you" was the instant re- 
ply. The General remarked to him that time had 
wrought great changes upon both since tliat memorable 
meeting. " Ah," rejoined Red-Jacket, " lime has not 
been so severe upon you as it has upon me. It has left 
you a fresh countenance, and hair to cover your head ; 
while to me behold 1" and taking a hand- 
kerchief from his head, with an air of much feeliog, 
he disclosed the fact that he was nearly bald. It is 

* I liBvD denied ihefacDof ihiirelBdanre«p«tiiiE RedOacketond hiiwcand 
wife, directly Cram Mr. Utirii, tlie muiioiuii;, binuelf. 
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added by M. Lavasseury the secretary of General La- 
&yette, and the French historian of his tour, that the 
people in attendance could not help laughing at the sim- 
plicity of the Indian, who appeared to be ignorant how 
to repair the ravages of age in this respect. But his 
simplicity was presently enlightened by the disclosure 
of the fact that the General was furnished with a wig, — 
whereupon the chief, confounding a wig with a scalp, 
conceived the idea of regamishing his own head by an 
operation truly Indian, at the expense of some one of 
his neighbors. But this was a suggestion of pleasantry. 
M. Lavasseur remarked of the appearance of Red- Jack- 
et at that time, — *^ This extraordinary man, although 
much worn down by time and intemperance, preserves 
yet, in a surprising degree, the exercise of all his facid- 
ties. He obstinately refuses to speak any language but 
that of his own people, and affects a great dislike to all 
others, although it is easy to discern that he perfectly 
understands the English. He refused, nevertheless, to 
reply to the (Jeneral before his interpreter had translated 
his questions into the Seneca language^"* 

Red^acket was ever gratified with the attentions of 
distinguished men, with whom, no matter for the height 
of their elevation, he felt himself upon a footing of perfect 
equality. It is related that "about the year 1820, a 
young French nobleman, who was making the tour of 
the United States, visited the town of Buffalo. Hearing 

* Layasseur^Drake — B. B. Thatcher. M. Laraiaear wai perfectly convct 
in this last sug^gestion. Red-Jacket undentood the English language very well^ 
as the author had occasion to ascertain. But he coold net speak it well. 
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of the fame of Red-Jacket, and leanung that his residence 
was but eevcn miles distant, he sent him word that be 
was desirous to sec him, adding a request that the chief 
would visit him in Buflklo the nest day. Red-Jacket 
received the message with much contempt, and rephed : — 
" Tell the young man that if he wishes to visit the old 
chief, he may find him with his nation, where other 
strangers pay their respects to him ; and Red-Jacket 
will be glad to see him." The count sent back his mes- 
senger, to say that he was fatigued with his journey, and 
could not go to the Seneca village ; that he had come all 
the way from France to see the great orator of the 
Senecas, and after having put himself to so much trouble 
to see so distinguished a mani the latter could not refuse 
to meet him at Buffalo. " Tell him," said the sarcastic 
chief, " that it is very strange he should come so far to 
see me, and then stop short within seven miles of my 
lodge." The retort was richly merited. The count 
visited him at his wigwam, and thai Red-Jacket accepted 
an invitation to dine with him at bis lodgings in Bufelo. 
The young nobleman was greatly pleased with him, de- 
claring that he considered him a greater wonder than the 
Falls of Niagara. This remark was the more striking, 
as it was made within view of the great cataract. " But," 
adds the relator,* " it was just. He who made the world, 
and filled it with wonders, has declared man to be the 
crowning work of the whole creation." 

But the chieftain did not always stand so sternly upoa 
his dignity, and in the case just related, it is quite pos- 

• Rov. Dr. Brecltenridge — yido M'Kenney'i ludiui Sketchea. 
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sible that he was more particular because of the rank of 
the stranger, and because he uxu a stranger to the country. 
On one occasion, not many years before his death, a gen- 
tleman from Albany on a visit to Buffido, being desirous 
of seeing the chief, sent a message to that efiect. The 
gentleman was affluent in money, and in words, the lat- 
ter flbwing forth with great rapidity, and in an inverse 
ratio to his ideas. He had also a habit of approaching 
very near to any person with whom he was conversing, 
and chattering with almost unapproachable volubility. 
On receiving the message, Red-Jacket dressed himself 
with the utmost care, designing, as he ever did when 
sober, to make the most imposing impression, and came 
over to the village. Being introduced to the stranger, 
he soon meeisured his intellectual capacity, and made no 
eflfort to suppress his disappointment, which indeed was 
sufiEiciently disclosed in his features. After listening for 
a few moments to the chatter of the gendeman, Red- 
Jacket, with a look of mingled chagrin and contempt, 
approached close to him and exclaimed, — " cha, cha, 
cha !" as rapidly a^ utterance would allow. Then draw- 
ing himself to his full height, he turned proudly upon his 
heel, and walked away in the direction of his own domicil, 
" as straight as an Indian," nor deigned to look behind 
while in sight of the tavern. The gendeman with more 
money than brains was for once lost in astonishment, 
and stood longer motionless and silent than he had ever 
done before.* 

A prominent trait in the Indian character is vanity. 

* ThU incident was related to the author by the Hon. Mr. Moteley, of Bafialo. 
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The Iiidians are va'm of their dress, of their achieve- 
ments, and of their talents, whenever marked by supe- 
riority ; and it cannot have escaped the observation of 
the reader, that this weakness was prominent in the dis- 
position of Red-Jacket. The organ of self-esteem, ac- 
cording to the classification of the phrenologists, was 
beyond doubt strongly developed upon his bead. A 
few illustrations of this feature in his character may not 
be amiss. 

In the earlier years of his public life, as the reader is 
well aware, Red-Jacket was frequently engaged in 
negotiations with Timothy Pickering, of whose vigorous 
intellectual powers there is no occasion to speak in this 
connexion. Some time after the diplomatic intercourse 
between the colonel and himself had ceased, the former 
was called to the Stale Department of the federal go- 
vernment.* On meeting Red-Jacket soon afterward, 
the fact of this appointment was mentioned to him by 
bis friend Thomas Morris. "Yes," observed the chief i 
"we began our public career about the same time. He 
knew how to read and write, but I did not, and there- 
fore he has got ahead of me. But had I possessed those 
advantages I should have been ahead of him."t 

At the treaties held by him, Colonel Pickering was 
in the practice of taking down the speeches of the In- 
dians, from the lips ol the interpreter, in writing, and in 

• The last treaty between the United Scatei and the Sii NatioDi vrai held at 
Canuidaigui, in 1794. Colonel Pickering wai appoialed Sicreiaiy t>f Slate bj 
>V«*hinglDn, in December, 1T95. 

t Leuer of Thamai Moiria to the authtir. 
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order to expedite business, he would sometimes write 
while the orator in chief was himself speaking. On one 
occasion, when Red-Jacket occupied the forum, obser- 
ving that the colonel continued writing, he abruptly 
came to a pause. The colonel desired him to proceed. 
*• No," said the orator, — " not while you hold down your 
head." " Why," inquired the commissioner, " can you 
not go on while I write ?" " Because," replied the chief, 
"if you look me in tKe eye you wiU then perceive 
whether I tell you the truth or not."* 

On another occasion, Colonel Pickering turned to 
speak to a third person while Red-Jacket was address- 
ing him. The chief instantly rebuked him for his inat- 
tention with great hauteur, observing, with emphasisi 
** When a Seneca speaks he ought to be listened to with 
attention from one extremity of this great island to the 
0ther."t 

On returning from his visits to the seat of the federal 
government, where, at difierent periods, he had several 
interviews with General Washington, he would magnify 
to the other Indians the importance of his reception by 
the great chief. " I remember having seen him on one 
of those occasions, when, after having seated the In- 
dians around him in a semi-circle, taking the cocked-hat 
that had been presented to him by General Knox, then 
Secretary of War, in his hand, he went round bowing 
to the Indians, as though they were the company at the 

President's house, and himself the President. He 
would then repeat to one and another all the compli- 

* Letter of Tbomaf Morrif to the aathor. t Idem. 
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meats whicb be chose to suppose the Presideni had be- 
stowed upon liim, and which his auditors and admiring 
people supposed had been thus bestowed."" 

Toward the close of his life he was present by invita- 
tion at the launching of a schooner at Black Rock, bear- 
ing his name. He mside a sbort address on the occa- 
sion, showing the estimation in which be held his own 
high merit. In the course of this speech, addressing 
himself directly to the vessel, lie said : — 

" You havo had a great name given to you, — strive to de- 
Berve it. Be brave and dariug. Go boldly into the grt-at 
lakes, and fear neither the swift winds nor the strong waves. 
Bo not frigbteued nor overcome by them, for it is by resisting 
storms and tempests tliat I, whose name you bear, obtained 
Riy reoowD. Let my great example inspire you to courage 
and lead you to glory."{ 

He was not deficient in tact, and with Ime Indian cir- 
cumspection, and his own characteristic ctinning, was 
careful to conceal his ignorance as to the usages of so- 
ciety in the better circles into which he was occasion- 
ally thrown. "He once, on his return from Philadel- 
phia, told me that when there he perceived inanj' things 
the meaning of which he did not understand, but he 
would not make inquiry concerning them there, because 
they would be imputed to his ignorance. He therefore 
had determined on his return to ask me. He said that 
when he dined at General Washington's, a man stood 
all the time behind his chair, and would every now and 

• Letter from Thoraa« Morrii. 

t Leiter from the Hon. Albert H. Ttbc; Co the aulbor. 
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tben run off with bis plate, and knife and fork, which he 
would immediately replace by others. * Now,' said 
Red-Jacket, * what was this for ?' I replied to him, that 
he must have observed on the President's table a variety 
of dishes, that each dish was cooked in a difierent man- 
ner, and that plates, and the knives and forks of the 
guests, were changed as often as they were helped from 
a difierent dish. *Ah,' said he, after musing a mo- 
ment, * is that it ?' I replied in the affirmative. * You 
must then suppose,' he continued, * that the plates, and 
knives and forks, retain the taste of the cookery ?' Yes, 
I replied. * Have you then,' he added, * any method 
by which you can change your palates eyery time you 
change your plates ; for I should suppose that the taste 
would remain on the palate longer than on the plate ?' I 
replied that we were in the habit of washing that away 
by drinking wine. * Ah,' said he, *I now understand it. 
I was persuaded that so general a custom among you 
must be founded in reason, and I only regret that when 
I was in Philadelphia I did no^ imderstand it, — ^when 
dining with General Washington and your father. The 
moment the man went off with my plate, I would have 
drunk wine until he brought me another ; for although I 
am fond of eating, I am more so of drinking."* 

Red-Jacket could never become reconciled to the 
criminal law of the white men, the operation of which, 
in many respects, he thought unequal, and consequently 
mijust. It hsLS been seen in a former chapter, on the 
trial of Stiff-armed George, indicted for murder, that 

* MS. letter of Thomas Moxris to the author. 




pnetrbe pleaded, ia mi&galkiD of a crme, -wberesB ibe 
wEdte laea bold it to be bnt one ciiine rapendded U 
anodier, and i hettfc re mggtmwztJBg the afiencc la like 
■Mmer, be coold ddC nndesstaad ibe jasdce of tbe law 
ihu would pouA an ofisoder br as long an imprisDii- 
Bient Sk tleafing ■ Inffiog aiucle as for 8 hu^eraab. 
Aa inrident in point oomrred ia ibc coiurty of Geoesee, 
aboat tventr yean ago, which will at ooce illustnde hti 
viewa upon ihia sabject, and his humor. It happened 
thai an Indian was indicted ai Batavia, lor borglajy, in 
brealdng and eniering tbe hoiBe of )tr. EUicott, ageat 
of tbe Holland Land Coiapsnj, and sealing EOme tri- 
Siiig article of small value, the punishment for which 
wa* imprisoomeat in tbe state prison for life, — tbe crime 
of petit larceny merging itself in the greater oSeoce. 
Red-Jacket, with other chiefs, attended the trial (or 
llie purpose of rendering all the aid and obtaining aH 
the favor in their power for their brother in bonds. 
The proof was clear, jjnd a verdict of guilty followed 
without hesitation. When the prisoner was arraigned 
for sentence, and the usual question propounded, why 
the sentence of the law should not be pronounced, 
Hcd-Jacket, who had been watching the proceedings 
with intense interest, asked permission to speak in his 
behalf. The request being granted, he rose with bis 
usual dignity, and boldly questioned the jurisdiction 
of the court, and asserted the independence of his na- 
tion. He contended that the Senecas were the allies, 
not the subjects of the whites, — that his nation had laws 
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for the punishment of theft,^ — and that the offender in 
the present case ought to be delivered up to them, to be 
tried according to the usages, and snSer according to the 
laws of his own people, — assuring the court that, in the 
event of his sujrender, the culprit should be thus tried 
and punished. His manner on the occasion was par- 
ticularly fine, even for him. But his argument was not 
sufiSciently powerful to avert the sentence, which was 
pronounced in due form. The orator was dissatisfied 
at the result. Estimating the measure of delinquency 
by the pecuniary loss, he could not perceive the justice 
of incarcerating a man for life, who had only stolen a 
few spoons of small value, when another offender, who 
had stolen a horse, was sentenced to but a few years 
imprisonment. After the proceedings were over, in 
passing from the court-house to the. inn, in company 
with a group of lawyers, Red-Jacket discerned upon 
the sign of a printing-office the arms of the state, with 
the emblematical representation of Liberty and Justice, 
emblazoned in large figures and characters. The chief- 
tain stopped, and pointing to the figure of Liberty, 
asked in broken English, — " What — himr-^allT^ He was 
answered, *' Liberty." " Ugh !" was the significant 
and truly aboriginal response. Then pointing to the 
other figure, he inquired, — " What — him — call ?" He was 
answered, "Justice," — ^to which with a kindling eye he 
instantly replied,by asking, — " Where — him — live — nowT^^ 
Captain Jones, who was so long connected with the 

* Related to the author by George Hosmer, Esq., of Avoo, who was prefeot 
at the scene in the court-house, and also in the street. 
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Indians as a resident of tbeir country, and ao i 
preter. had been adopted by Red-Jacket as a son, no 
cording to the customs of that people. On a oertain 
occasion, owing to the slanderous imputatiooe of some 
mischief-makers of his nation, Hed-Jacket entertained a 
suspicion that Jones was actuated by motives of self- 
interest, and did not regard the welfare of the Indians. 
Shortly after his mind was thus poisoned in reference to his 
friend, he met the captain at the hotel of Timothy Hos- 
mer, in Avon. Jones advanced to greet the chief with 
his accustomed cordiality of manner, but was received 
with haughty distrust and coldness. After the lapse of 
a few minutes, during which time the questions of Jones 
were answered in monosyllables, the captain asked an 
explanation of Red-Jacket for his conduct. Fixing hia 
searching glance upon him as if reading the secrets of 
his soul, Red-Jacket told him of the rumor circulated in 
reference to his fidelity to the Indians, and concluded by 
saying with a saddened expression, — " And have ijou at 
last deserted us?" The look, the tone, the attitude of 
the orator, were so touching, so despairing, that Jones, 
though made of stem materials, wept like a child, at the 
same time refuting the calumny in the most energetic 
terms.* Convinced that Jones was still true, the cliief, 
forgetful of the stoicism of his race, mingled his tears 
with his, and embracing him with the cordiality of old, 

* Tliis incident, and iho Couching and almost pathetic inquiry of R«l-Jackel, 

CiFBar, when be discovered Bnituj among the conspirator^,— " £( (u Bn-ti t 
Wilt ihou stab Cwsortoo?" Or in the words of anolbet author;— "And Brutm 
ibou my Bonne, whom enl I loied belt." 
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the reconciled parties renewed old friendships over a 
social glass.* 

Hed-Jacket did not relish being trifled with, even in 
playfulness. At one of his visits to the house of Captain 
Jones, on taking his seat at the breakfast table with the 
&mily, Mrs. Jones, knowing his extreme fondness for 
sugar, mischievously prepared his cofiee without the 
addition of that luxury. On discovering the cheat, the 
chief looked at the Captain with an offended expression, 
and thus rebuked him : — " My son !" — stirring his cup 
with energy, — " do you allow your squaw thus to trifle 
with your father ?" Perceiving at the same time by the 
giggling of the children, that they had entered into the 
joke, he continued, — " And do you allow your children 
to make sport of their chief?" Jones and his wife there- 
upon apologized, and the latter made the amende hon- 
orable by handing him the sugar-bowl, which he took, and 
with half-angry sarcasm filled his cup to the brim with 
sugar. The liquid not holding so large a quantity in so- 
lution, he ate the whole with his spoon.t 

Red-Jacket was not gratified with scenes of human 
suflfering. Some four or five years before his death, 
there was an execution of three brothers at Bufialo, 
named Thayer. They had been convicted of murdering 
a man several years before, named Lane, the discovery of 
whose remains caused much excitement, and altogether 
the extraordinary circumstances with which the case 
was invested, caused a great sensation in Western New- 

* Related to the author by W. H. C. Hosmer, of Avon, 
t Related to Mr. Hosmer by Mrs. Jones, in May, 1840. 
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Tack. On the imj when ibe toAappy brothers were ese- 
cMsd, vfaSe the wbole drilized pofmlstias of that legioo, 
flf iMdl tBHea, WM cmwding the modi to BuSklo to be- 
Wd the est of ilnee of their feUow beings upon the scaf- 
fald. BedJac^ex WW met bj Judge Walden, ol'Buffalo, 
^wtJiag las v«T finm die town to bis own hom«. The 
jadge iMioired where be was going, at the saiae tune 
Z bis BinnichmpTiT that he did DOt joiQ the mul- 
e wbo weie pressing ibe other war to see the exe- 
The answer of the chief was brief: — "Fools 

B there already Battle is the place to see men 

This lepK was a severe lebuke, as just as Ben- 
it of tbat stiBQge and discreditable curiosity un- 
BccoimtablT preraihng amoog both eexes of all natioDs, 
to witness the awfiil spectacles of public execolions.* 

Althmgfa food of the pleasures of the table hicnselE^ 
yet m man bad a more thorough coatempl ftw the men 
sen=oa!isl or gnunnand than Red-Jacket. Manv years 
ago. before the Indian towns were broken up along the 
vallev of Uie Genesee, a clan of the Senecas resided at 
Conn;iwaugu5, in the \-icinity of the present town of 
Avon. The chief of this clan was a good easy man 
named Hoi-Bread. He was a hereditary sachem, not 
ha\-ing risen by merit, — ^was weak and inefficient, and 
of gluttonous habits. On a certain occasion, when Mr. 
Hosmcr was accompanj'ingRed-Jackei to an Indian coun- 
cil, in the course of general conversation he inquired 
the chiefs opinion of Hot-Bread. " Waugh !" exclaimed 

* Related to the Bucbor by iht lady of George HotmR-. 
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Red-Jacket : << He has* a little place at Coima\mugas,«-^ 
big enough for him. Big man here," (laying hia left 
hand upon hia abdomen,) ^ but very small here," bring- 
ing the palm of his right hand with significant emphasis 
upon his forehead. 

As to the general manners of Red-Jacket, his intel- 
lectual bharacter, hia personal appearance, and the 
power and studied graces of his oratory, a gentleman 
who knew him intimately for almost half a century has 
written thus : — " When I first knew Red-Jacket he was 
in hia prime, being probably about thirty-six years of 
age. He was decidedly the most eloquent man amongst 
the Six Nations. Hia atature waa rather above than 
below the middle aize. He was well made. His eyes 
were fine, and expressive of the intellect of which he 
possessed an uncommon portion. His address, particu- 
larly when he spoke in council, was very fine, and al- 
most majestic. He was .decidedly the most gracefiil 
public speaker I ever heard. He was fluent, without 
being too rapid. You could always tell when he meant 
to speak, from the pains he would take before he arose 
to arrange the silver ornaments on his arms, and the 
graceful fold that he would give to his blanket. On 
rising he would first turn toward the Indians, and be- 
speak their attention to what he meant to say in their 
behalf to the commissioner of the United States. He 
would then turn toward the commissioner, and bending 
toward him with a slight but dignified inclination of the 
head, proceed. There is much more decorum in the 
Indian councils than in any of our public bodies. When 
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any chief thinks that the speaker has omitted or forgotten 
any thing that ought to be dwelt upon, he places himself 
quite near to the speaker, and in the most delicate and 
quiet niauDer, his voice not louder than a whisper, 
prompts him, while the whole assembly in their pecuhat 
manner encourage by cheering the orator."* 

Deprived an were the Indians of the unspeakable ad- 
vantages of a written language, and depending alto- 
gether upon tradition for the preservation of both their 
official and unofficial history, the cultivation of the 
memory was an object of the first importance among 
them.t The provisions of their treaties, it is well known, 
w^ere preserved with great accuracy, and for genera- 
tions, by means of belts, with strings of wampum, — 
each string, being different, was in fact a record of some 

" Lanor lo ihe anthor from Thoenea Mnrrii. 

t There ii i«aion to 1)eli^vc dial t)ie onitDn of tfae Six Nntunts w«re u mvfiil 
in iLe «udy of their speecbes, — ihnw etpccially which were w be ddircred m 
great occmioTi/.— rii wre ihe ,>rnlnr3i.f firci-r.. ndd Horn". Th.: nmW has twn 
informpd by that veteran legnlalor, General Eraslus Root, that he n as a member 
of th<- Senate uf New-York when the celebrated letter, or speech, at Fanner' >- 
Brother, contninins the pnagagc urhicb li» been m much ndmireil.—" The Gr/at 
Spirit tpakc lo Ihe tchirlmnd and if icoa ilUl," was preiemed to lliat body. 
The Gencnl snyi ihni it Blruck him bo forcibly nt the time, that he called hr a 
second rending, which was had. Soon aflerxard, in a conversation with Mi. 
Parish, in long the inlerpretar o( the Senecsi. the General inquired of liim «he- 
iher li was not the hahit of the inlerpreter? to embellish iho speeches of ibe In- 
dian orators. His reply was an cxelnmatton of surprise at the sug^giion. So 
far fr.™ it, Mr. Parish averre.1 that it was altogether impossible for hiii. to impart 
to the Iranslationa any thing like the force and beantj- of ihp originals. lie alw 
■talcd that on great occiuions, tin Indian orators, Red-Jacket and FatmerV 
Brother in particular, not only studied their speeches, and conned Uicm well, but 
would send to him for rehearsals, in order tliat tliey might be assured that he ua- 
derstood them fully, nnd could translate them with accuracy. They were abks 
lain and ambidoui of appearing well ia the reports of their apeeches. 
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particular article or provision of a treaty. These 
belts were deposited in their council lodges with great 
care, and the signification of each particular string was 
caiefuUy repeated from father to son, or from chief to 
chief in the succession, until thoroughly fixed in the 
memory. By this process, the stipulations of every 
treaty were so deeply impressed upon the mind, that 
by the aid of the belt they were at any time, when oc- 
casion required, brought to fresh remembrance. This 
cultivation of the art of mnemonics would necessarily 
be carried to its greatest perfection by a chief of Red- 
Jacket's intellectual powers and ambition, and the fol- 
lowing incident has been preserved as an illustration of 
his accuracy. ^^ In a council which was held with the 
Senecas by (Jovemor Tompkins, of New-York, a con- 
test arose between that gentleman and Red-Jacket, as 
to a fact connected with a treaty of many years' stand- 
ing. The American agent stated one thing, and the In- 
dian chief corrected him, — ^insisting that the reverse of 
his assertion was true. But it was rejoined : — * You 
have forgotten. We have it written down on paper.' 
* The paper then tells a lie,' was the confident answer ; 
*I have it written down here,' he added, placing his 
hand with great dignity upon his brow. *You Yankees 
are bom with a feather between your fingers, but your 
paper does not speak the truth. The Indian keeps his 
knowledge here, — this is the book the Great Spirit gave 
them ; it does not lie.' A reference was immediately 
made to the treaty in question, when to the astonish- 
ment of all present, and the triumph of the unlettered 
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Tteie ate ao p — ? ■ ■* ■ of Bed^Jackst — tIt^. taken ia 
■ady Sfe. ir enva wfcea id Ae {aniie of his manbcnd, 
ahho^^ BMir cbi> woe a»de by ibe BitieU of Nnr- 
Tiafc aod ndade^iUi, ^id aho br oiber eefdlemeD, dor- 

■ig bii VMits fo daioe dUe^ Ift iadooe bim to sit. His re- 
ply to aU inqKMtaintiaa opaa the collect, far many yean, 
«•■, dm. wfaen Rad>Jacb!t died, all that appertaiiied to 
Ua riwold die Tufa bim. He wt^ied iiotluDg to re- 
tnaio. But tbis parpose wv3 changed in tbe aatunm of 
1B20, ifanMi^ tbe mterprKtiaD of the blaA smith of tbe 
bibe, and be was induced to sit to Mr- Matbies, a seJi^ 
taught artist, leaidiog al Rochester- Indeed, fads reluo 
tBDCe wBs readily ofvereiMne by ao appeal to his vaiaiy, 
— Mr. Mathies having a«sared him thai bis only modre 
was to obtain a likeness to be placed by tbe side of tbe 
portraits sf other ereai men of ihe United States. He 
sat three times to Maihies, and the picture is said to be 
ven.- good. The Rubicon having been passed, there 
was less diiEculty in prevailing upon him to favor other 
artists, ainone whom was the distinguished delineator of 
Indians, Mr- George Catlin, who painted him twice. 
Henry Inman also made a sketch of bim, — a head only, 
— which is thought very spirited. But the picture by 
Mr. Robert W. Weir, taien in 1S2S, at the request of 
Doctor John W. Francis, of New-York, is of far the 
highest order of merit, and has become the standard 
likeness of " the last of the Seneca orators." An ac- 

• M'Kenney") lodiBn Biosraphy, 
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quaintance o[ several years> and the reception of some 
trifling presents from Doctor Francis, had enabled the 
latter to induce a promise from the old chief to sit, on 
hiis next visit to New-York. This happened in the year 
last mentioned; when, with his interpreter, Jemisoni 
he very promptly repaired to the painting-room of Mr- 
Weir. *^For this purpose he dressed himself in the 
costume which he deemed most appropriate to his cfall* 
racter, decorated with his bnllismt overcovering aad 
beltf his tomahawk and Washington medaL For the 
whole period of nearly two hours, on fixit or five sue* 
cessive days, he was as punctual to the.anrangements of 
the artist as any individual coqld b^* He chose a large 
arm-chair for his convenience, while his interpreter, as 
well as himself, was occupied, for the most part, m 8|l^- 
veying the various objects which decorated the artist^M 
room. He had a party of several Senecas with hinii 
who, adopting the horizontal position, in difierent parts 
of the room, regaled themselves with the fumes of to^ 
bacco to their utmost gratification. Red-Jacket occa- 
sionally united in this relaxation ; but was so deeply 
absorbed in attention to the work of the painter as to 
think, perhaps, of no other subject. At times he mani- 
fested extreme pleasure, as the outlines of the picture 
were filled up. The drawing of his costume, which he 
seemed to prize, as peculiarly appropriate, and the 
distant view of the falls of Niagara, — scenery at no great 
distance from his residence at the reservation, — ^forced 
bim to an indistinct utterance of his satisfaction. When 
his medal appeared complete in the picture, he ad- 
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dreseed his interpreter, accompanied by striking g»- 
tores ; and when his noble front was finished, he sprang 
upon his feet with great alacrity, and seizbg the aitist 
bv the hand, exclaimed, with great energy, " Good ! 
good !" The painting being finished, he parted with 
Mr. Weir with a satisfaction apparendy equal to that 
which be doubtless, on some occaskns, bad felt, on 
eflecting an Indian trea^. Red-Jacket must have been 
beyond bis seventieth year when the painting was 
made. He exhibited in his countenance somewhat of 
ihe traces of time and trial on bis constitution. Never- 
theless he was of a tall and erect fonn, and walked with 
a 6nn gait. His chaiacterisiics are preserved by the 
artist to admiration ; and his majestic front exhibits an 
attitude surpassing every other thai I have ever seen of 
(he human skulL As a specimen for the craniologisl. 
Red-Jacket need not yield his pretensions to those of the 
most astute philosopher. He will long live by the paint- 
ing of Weir, the poetry of Halleck, and ihc fame of his 
oxiTi deeds."" 

Red-Jacket loved his native forests, and no music was 
to him so sad as ihe sounds of approaching civilization, 
befisre which they were destined to fiill. Everj- blow of 
the woodman's axe sent a pang to his heart. The crash 
of a falling tree sounded more painfully upon his ears 

• LstUT from Doclor J. W. Fnincij to William Dunlap.Tidp Dunlap's History 
of the American ArH of Deiign. Doelor Francis held many converrationi wiih 
RpcUBrkPI, tome of which were upon the tubjm of the diieoies to uhich (be 
Indian* were suhJMt. Ha was quite descriptive in hi* statemenij, nnd wcnied 
eutEficiuly qualified to make a number of very fuir diitinctiont ia relation lo 
the subject. — Contertalicnu of Dr. Frmcii viti Iht author. 
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than the jar of an earthquake. An anecdote, illustra- 
tive of his feehngs upon this subject, will complete the 
present chapter. In the days of his youth he was wont 
to join the hunters in the beautiful valley of the Genesee 
with great enthusiasm. Game was then plenty, and 
those were indeed the finest hunting grounds he. could 
traverse. Toward the close of his life he went thither 
to indulge once more in the chase, where a forest, appa- 
rently of considerable extent, yet remained. He entered 
it, recognizing some of his ancient friends among the 
more venerable of the trees, and hoping yet to find 
abundant game. But he had not proceeded far before 
he approached an " opening," and his course was pre- 
sently impeded by a fence, within the enclosure of 
which one of the pale-faces was engaged in guiding the 
plough ! With a heavy heart he turned in another di- 
rection, the forest seeming yet to be deep, and where he 
hoped to find a deer, as in the days when he was young. 
But he had not travelled long before another " opening" 
broke upon his view, another fence impeded his course, 
and another cultivated field appeared within. He sat 
down and wept.* 

* Related to the author by a Seneca chied 
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The list three vear? of BedO'acket's life oflonied him 
DO seaion ol' repose. For a loog period after he obtained 
ihe asoendancv over the Complanier, and especially 
alter the death of Farmer's- Brother, which event oc- 
curred shortly alter the close of the last war between 
Engbnd and the United States, Red-Jacket had borne 
almost undisputed sway over his people, — those of them, 
especially, whom he could so far control as to keep in a 
measure from what he conceived to be the contamina- 
ting influences of Christianity and civilization. But not- 
withstanding his vigilance, his inflexibility and his en- 
ergy, those influences were too powerful for him to re- 
sist. A dense white population had by this time sur- 
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zx>imded each of their several reservations. The mis- 
sionaries and school-masters were indefatigable in their 
eflbrtS) and his people, on every hand, v^ere at length in 
daily and necessary communication and association with 
the whites. ' Those who yet.adhered to their paganism 
were nevertheless neglecting to celebrate their feasts by 
the usual rites, and were in fact abandoning their grosser 
ceremonies and superstitions.* It may readily be con- 
ceived that, to a mind hke Red-Jacket's, at once vigorous 
and clear, these superstitions, or at least the uncoudi 
observances by which they were attended, had no in- 
trinsic value ; but he looked upon them as conservative 
in their * operation, — as potent and e£fectual barriers 
against the tide of innovation which he could not but 
perceive, would in the end prove fatal to his own au- 
thority, and from which he apprehended the most disas- 
trous consequences to his people. He was deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that the white and red races 
could not exist together ; and it was his anxious policy 
and wish to keep up between them every wall of separa- 
tion afforded by difierence of habits, language, costume 
and religion. Therefore he deprecated and resisted 
to his utmost ability every attempt at departure from the 
ancient nationality of his race. The arts of civilization 
were gradually advancing among them, though in their 

* Yet incredible ai the statement may appear, in the year 1830 there wai an 
infidel white man in a neighboring towni who went among the Indians at Cattft" 
raugus, convened a meeting of them, and endeavored to persuade them agaioM 
Christiani^. He even went so far as to endeavor to induce them to renew their 
Pagan dances, and other cast-off abominations of heathenism. But the lodiana 
scouted his proposals, and one of them denounced him, not inaptly, as *' tbt 
Devil's Minister. ''—Fui0 3fM«umar^ Herald for 1^30. 
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fi-r Hrasrer* 10 v--iil. Tbf chJJif = tnJ -lihiiwi made a rem«rfcablc degTMof 

cotnfirf l^-n*^. No: Pt:li ".tv llw childreQ UULhl in the scliooli, but under 
(be iaipulw giieD bj the musioaarirt, the p™ple were making rapid advmncM 
in the ens ti h-ii«iat; — ia the (cnting bdJ gviicral luiuvation of ilieii brms. 
Th,;, hiJ alsu, voluclar::?. anJ al ihcir own cost, buill a church. In the jear 
lSi!7 Uio Sunday icboo] of the Seneca village <ra! Dltei>dcl numennulj, apd 
with ;reat inlrn-vl. In addillun <o llw cbildnT, a)>ouI I'ighly adulu npte in al- 

•oire iR»anre< fmni iheir grand-ebildren. It v.-as in this year that Red-.lnckel'9 
wife began lo manifef I an intciTsl in Chriitinniiy, as fiaircl'in the preceding 
chapter ; visiting Mr. HBrti* and acknowledging the struggles of her eontrience 
in confurming lo heathen ril.'i. In ibe year 1838 the Indians of die Senna 
village built a CDRifurtablr rburrh, contributing one tbousand dollars in tnooei, 
and (upplying the lumbei from ihctr own uw-mill. There were at ibat tinw 
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at least as a foe to their best interests. Meantime his 
habits had become so extremely dissipated, that by all 
the better portion of his people he was considered as in 
every respect morally worthless. Under these circum- 
stances, the Christian party determined upon his deposi- 
tion^ — a measure of exceedingly rare occurrence among 
the Indians. The council for this purpose was held in 
September, 1827, and the following act of deposition 
was drawn up, adopted, and signed by the chiefs. It 
was written in the Seneca tongue, but translated into 
English for publication, by Dr. Jemison, himself a half- 
breed, retaining his connexion with the Indians : — 

** We, the chiefs of the Seneca tribe, of the Six Nations, 
say to you, Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, (or Red-Jacket,) that you have a 
long time disturbed our conncils; that you have protored 

twen^-one members of the chmvh. In 1830 the church at Seneca Tillage con- 
tained forty-nine members; at Tuscarora, fourteen; at Cattaraugus. twenty^ 
three. The Seneca school had then fifty children ; the Cattaraugus thirty-five ; 
the Tuscarora twenty. Temperance societies had also been formed, and the use 
of ardent spirits totally abandoned by the members. A white farmer among 
them having brought a barrel of whiskey upon the reservation, for his harvest, 
the Indians took possession thereof, and poured it upon the ground. Mr. Harris 
had translated the Gospel of Luke into the Seneca language, and also a small 
collection of prayers, and a spelling-book, all of which had been printed. In 
cases of church discipline, there were instances in which offending members, 
thdt feelings softened, and their savage natures changed by the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, instead of showing the implacable and revengeful dispositions characteristic 
of their race, submitted to the church authorities with the docility and quietness 
inculcated by the principles of the new religion they had professed. In conse- 
quence of the improvement of their moral and social condition their numbers, 
instead of longer diminishing, began to increase. On the three reservations of 
Seneca, Cattaraugus, and Alleghany, by a census taken by order of the Secretary 
of War, in 1830, there had been an increase to the number of 294 in three years. 
There was also a corresponding increase of flocks and herds, and an augmenta- 
tion of the means of domestic comfort — Consult the Missionary Herald, fipom 
1821 to 1831. 
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We might say a great many other tMngs, which make you 
an enemy to the Great Spirit, and alao to your own brothen^ 
but we have said enough, and now renounce you as a chie^ 
and from this time you are forbid to act as such ; — all of our 
nation will hereafter regard you as a private man, and we say 
to them all, that every one, who shall do as you have done» 
if a chief, will in like manner be disowned, and set back 
nrfiere he started from by his brethren." 

Declared at the Council-house of the Seneca 
nation, Sept. 15, 1827.* 

* This remarkable document was signed by the fonowing chiefs, among wb<nn 
k will be observed, were Young-King, Captain PoUard, Little BiUy, Twenty^ 
Canoes, Doxtater, Two^uns, Barefoot, and others who had been partisans of 
Red-Jacket in his better days. 

Ga-yan>quia-ton, or Young King, X ^ mark. 
Ha-lon-to-wa-nen, or Captain Pollaid, X ^ mark. 
Jish-ja-ga, or Little Billy, X ^ mark. 
Ya-on-yau-go, or Seneca White, X ^ mark. 
Li-nisb-haixie, or James Stevenson, X his mark. 
Go-non-da-gie, or Destroy Town, X his mark. 
Ho-no-ja-cya, or Tall Peter, X hia mark. 
Yut-wau-noo-ha, or Little Johnson, X ^ mark. 

White Chief| X ^ mark, 
lla-sen-nia-wall, or White Seneca, X his mark. 
Yen-nau-quft; or Doxtater, X ^is mark. 
Ha-ja-on-quist, or Henry Two-Guns, x his mark. 
Ska-ta-ga-onycs, or Twenty Canoes, X ^ mark. 
Ha-squi-sau-on, or James Stevenson, jun., X his mark. 
Oqui-ye-eou, or Captain Strong, X ^^ mark. 
Ya-yout-ga-ah, or Captam Thompson, X his mark. 
George Silverheels, X ^^ mark. 
William Jones, X ^ mark. 
James Robinson, X ^8 mark. 
Blue-eyes, X his mark. 
John Pierce, X ^^ mark. 
Sa-he-OK}ui-au-don-qui, or Little Beard, X his mark. 

Barefoot, X ^^' mark. 
Lewis Rainy, X his mark. 
Captain Jones, X his maris. 
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A melancholy picture of fallen greatness! Nor can it 
be denied that in many of its lineaments it was drawn i 
with but too much fidelity. Still, the artist may have ! 
been moved to darken the portraiture by personal ani- 
mosity or poUtical hate. The charges may have been 
multiplied in the heat of party aspGrity,and magnified 
by the bitterness of religious dissension ; while it may 
well be questioned whether one of the most heinous 
items in the declaration was not positively untrue. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence, of antecedent date, whereon 
to found a charge of treachery to the cause of the United 
Stales, by Red-Jacket, during the last war with Eng- 
land. On the contrary, although not often personally 
valiant in fight, yet, almost firom the day of the declara- 
tion of that war by the United Slates, until its close, 
Red-Jacket was active and eloquent in their behalf. 
He was no more suspected of treachery than he was of ] 
cournge, by the American officers in the service, and 
his cliaractcr should be relieved from that imputation. 
Yet there were charges enough specified in the decla- 
ration, that it-crc true, to warrant llie procedure. 

But the orator was not prepared to submit to his offi- 
cial degradation without an effort to regain his position ; 
nor had the energy of his mind been so far impaired by 
his intemperance as to render him incapable of exer- 
tion. Perhaps he yet felt, occasionally, both the con- 
sciousness of his power and the sling of his shame.* 
Be it so or not, he " was greatly affected by this deci- 
sion, and made a journey to Washington to lay his griefs 
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before * his Great Father the President.' His first call, 
on arriving at the seat of government, was upon Colonel 
M'Kenney, the commissioner then in charge of the In- 
dian Bureau. That officer had previously been informed 
of all that had occurred upon the subject among the 
Senecas, and of the decision of the council, and the 
cause of it. After the customary shaking of hands, the 
old Seneca thus opened his message: — * I have a talk for 
my Father.' * Tell him,' answered Colonel M'Kenney 
to the interpreter, — * I have one for him. I will make 
it first, and will tten listen to him.' The chief of the 
Indian Bureau then proceeded to narrate all that had 
passed between the two parties, taking care not to omit 
even the minute incidents that had combined to pro- 
duce the rupture between the Christian and Pagan par- 
ties, and the deposition of the chief of the latter. He 
sought to convince Red-Jacket that a spirit of forbear- 
ance on his part, and the yielding to the Christian party 
of the right, which he claimed for himself, to believe as 
he pleased on the subject of the Christian religion, would 
have prevented the mortifying result of his expulsion from 
office and power. At the conclusion of this talk, during 
which Red-Jacket never took his eye from the speaker, the 
chief turned to the interpreter, saying, with his finger 
pointing in the direction of his people,- — * Our Father 
has got a long eye !' He then proceeded to vindicate 
himself and his cause, and to pour out upon the * black- 
coats' the vials of his wrath. The result of the confer- 
ence was an arrangement between the Indian commis- 
sioner and the chief, that the latter should return home, 
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and there, in a couDcit to be convened for that purp 
express }iis willingnesfl to bury the hatchet, and leave it 
to those who might c)iooae to be Christians, lo lulopt the 
ceremonies and creed of that religion ; whilst for him- 
self, and those who thought like him, he claimed the 
privilege to follow the faitli of his fathers.* 

On his return to the reaervation, Hed-Jacket entered 
upon the work of retrieving his character, and wiping 
off the disgrace, by regaining his position, in eaniesi, 
and with an energy becoming the meridian of his man- 
hood. " It shall not be said of me," thought the vefle- 
rable orator, with the gleam of a fiery soul in his eye, 
" it shall not be said that SS-go-ye-wat-ha lived in in- 
significance and died in dishonor. Am 1 too feeble to 
revenge myself of my enemies ? Am not 1 as I have 
been ?"+ In a word he aroused himself to a great eflbn, 
and pains were taken to procure a full attendance at a 
Grand Council, to be composed of all that could be 
gathered from the remaining of the wliole Six Nations. 
The council was holden at the upper council-house of 
the principal reservation, in the neighborhood of Buflyo. 
The business for which it was assembled having bcMi 
stated, and the act of deposition by the Christian party 
read, Half- Town, a chief from the Cattaraugus reserva- 
tion, rose and declared that there was but one voice in 
his section of the nation, and that of general indignation 
at the contumely cast on so great a man as Red-Jacket 

' ThenuthDrity fbrchiainierviewi9ColanelM'KeDDeyliiintair,iT)ioK languigs 
baa in pan been edoplcd. 

i Thatrber's Indian Biography. 
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Several other chiefs addressed the council to the same 
eflfect.* After these declarations, and a farther inter- 
change of views, the condemned orator rose slowly, as 
if grieved and humiliated, and after a solemn pause, 
but with somewhat of his ancient dignity and grandeur 
of manner, spoke as follows : — 

** Mt Brothers ! You have this day been correctly informed 
of an attempt to make me sit down and throw off the authori- 
ty of a chief, by twenty-six misguided chiefs of my nation. 
Tou haye heard the statements of my associates in council and 
Hbekr explanations of the foolish charges brought against me. 
I have taken the legal and proper way to meet those charges. 
It is the only way in which I could notice them. They are 
charges which I despise, and which nothing could induce me 
to notice, but the concern which many respected chiefs of my 
nation feel in the character of their aged comrade. Were it 
otherwise I should not be before you. I would fold my arms, 
and ait quietly under these ridiculous slanders. The Chris- 
tian party have not eyen proceeded legally, according to our 
usages, to put me down. Ah ! It grieves my heart when I 
look around me and see the situation of my people, — in old 
times united and powerful, — now divided and feeble. I feel 
sorry for my nation. When I am gone to the other world, — 
when the Great Spirit calls me away, — who among my people 
can take my place ] Many years have I guided the nation." 

• ••••• 

In the report of these proceedings the connected 
speech ends thus abruptly. But it is added that the 

* Sach is the statement of Thatcher, the only authority the author has dis- 
covered for the account of this council. But the statement of Half-Town roust 
certainly have been exaggerated, inasmuch ai O-qui-ye-sou, or Captain Strong, 
always a chief of consideration among the Cattaraugus Indians, was one of the 
figaen of the act of deposition. 
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cliief proceeded in an artful manner to rehearse the fa 
torj of what some have called his " persecution," and 
to repel tbc various attacks that bad been made against 
him. Recurring again to the subject with which his 
heart was always full, viz : — the evUa befalling his jieo- 
ple by reason of the countenance they were giving to 
Chrislianily, and the disgrace which should attach to 
them for their abandonment of the faJtli of their Dithers, 
— he proceeded once more to denounce, with his wonted 
vehemence, the " black-coais." He said that in a con- 
ference with Mr. Calhoun, four years before," he had 
been told that the Indians might treat these black-coats 
just as they tliought proper, and the government would 
not interfere. "I will not consent," he concluded, — sa- 
gaciously identifying his disgrace with his opposition to 
Christianity, — " I will not consent silendy to be trampled 
under foot. As long as I can raise my voice I will op- 
pose the ' black-coats.' As long as I can stand in my 
moccasins I will do all I can for my nation," 

The result of the council corresponded \viih the pro- 
mises made to him at Washington, and he was restored 
to his former rank by a unanimous vote. But the ex- 
citement of the occasion being over, the orator sank 
rapidly into a state of comparative imbecihty, — a con- 
dition, both of body and mind, prematurely superin- 
duced by strong drink. Indeed, the energies he had 
put forth in these proceedings resembled rather the un- 

■ Mr. Calhoun wn, al iho lima referred to, Vice-Preiident of the Uniiod 
StBtf^A. He hod been Secretary' at War, in which capacitj^ he probably becaiDa 
acquainted with Bcd-Juckei. 
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natural mental and bodily vigor often exhibited by dying 
people, arousing from stupor and exhaustion just before 
the hour of dissolution, than the healthful intellectual 
action which characterized his better days. 

He nevertheless visited the Atlantic cities once or 
twice after his restoration. His last journey to the city 
of Washington was made in the spring of 1829, soon 
after the accession of General Jackson to the office of 
President. On his return, he travelled eastward as far 
as Boston, having become so lost to the pride of charac- 
ter, as to allow the keepers of the museums in Boston 
and Albany to exhibit him for money. At Albany great 
pains were taken to coUect a political audience to meet 
him at the museum, and listen to a speech which he was 
advertised to deliver. The legislature was in session, 
a large majority of which body was composed of the 
political friends of the new President It was noised 
abroad that the orator would speak of his visit to the 
President, and the impression somehow obtained cur- 
rency, that the savage orator, having been struck with 
great admiration of the character and bearing of the 
hero of New-Orleans, would pronounce a panegyrick 
upon his character and services ; the loftiest strains of 
forest eloquence were anticipated. The audience was 
large, and the majority consisted of the most ardent 
friends of the President, hurrying with impatience to 
hear him extolled from the lips of an orator so renowned 
as the great Seneca. But he had not completed half a 
dozen sentences of his speech, before their kindhng im- 
patience was changed into disappointment, which was 
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m turn succeeded by chagrin ; for instead of eulo^ziDg 1 
the man who was at that time the popular idol oi Uwl 
nation, he spoke of his lormer visit to General Washinffil 
ton, drew an outline of 4** character, and then instituted' J 
a comparison between it and that of General JacksoBfA 
greatly to the disadvantage of ihe kilter. The applause I 
with which the orator was greeted on his first appeai«>l 
ance, wna changed into rude manitcstations of dlsplet 
sure, and the audience rapidly grew thin by the depw^ 
ture of thoae who bad been the most eager to i 
Justice, moreover, requires the acluiowledgment that ■ 
the speech was feeble and puerile in itself, and delivere 
without energy or grace. There was not even enou^J 
of the orator left to show that he had ever had any validJ 
pretensions to that character.* 

But his career was now drawing rapidly to a close, 
and he lived not to behold the opening flowers of aaolber 
spring. The circumstances of his decease were striking. 
"For some months previous to his death, time had made 
sucli fearful ravages on his constituiion as to render him 
fally sensible of his approaching dissolution. To that 
event he often adverted, and always in the language of 
philosophic calmness. He visited successively all his 
most intimate friends at their cabins, and conversed 
with them upon the condition of their nation, in the most 
impressive and afiecting manner. He told them that he 

• The outlior ipeaUs not nt random. He was present an ilic occiiaion itfer- 
rcil li», and well r^nicmbera iho whole sconCi — not forgetting the di appointment 
which ant on the countenance* of those wlw liuil b«ii HUliffipuliug n rich di»pi>y 
of Indinn eloquence ill behalf of thdr Gtvorile Presidcnu 
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was passing away, and his counsels would be heard no 

more. He ran over the history of his people from the 

most remote period to which his knowledge extended, 

and pointed out, as few could, thp wrongs, the privationsy 

and the loss of character, which almost of themselves 

constituted that history. " I am about to leave you," 

he said, ** and when I am gone, and my warnings shall 

be no longer heard or regarded, the craft and avarice 

of the white man will prevail. Many winters have I 

breasted the storm, but I am an aged tree, and can stand 

no longer. My leaves are fallen, my branches are 

withered, and I am shaken by every breeze. Soon my 

aged trunk will be prostrate, and the foot of the exulting 

foe of the Indian may be placed upon it in safety ; for I 

have none who will be able to avenge such an indignity. 

Think not I mourn for myself. I go to join the spirits of 

my fathers, where age cannot come ; but my hea^ fails 

when I think of my people, who are so soon to be scat* 

tered and forgotten." These several interviews were 

all concluded with particular instructions respecting his 

domestic affairs, and his funeral." " Bury me," said he, 

" by the side of my former wife ; and let my funeral be 

according to the customs of our nation. Let me be 

dressed and equipped as my fathers were, that their 

spirits may rejoice at my coming. Be sure that my 

grave be not made by a white man ; let them not pursue 

me there."* 

But notwithstanding these brave resolutions in anticipa- 
tion of the time of his departure, to die as he had Uved 

* Sketches of Red-Jacket in M^Kenney't Indian Biogjapby. 
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and to be buried a pagan, there is reason to believe that 
he relented not a little in the bitternesa of his hostility 
toward the missionary and the religion he taught. The 
conduct of his wife toward him after her conversion to 
Christianity, during the troubles of his latter years, not- 
withstanding his temporary desertion of her, had afiorded 
a beautiful illustration of the spirit of her new religion; 
and this circumstance may have softened and won upon 
his feelings. 

While the lamp of life was flickering in its socket, 
he convened a general council of the nation, embra- 
cing both the Christian and Pagan parties, for the ex- 
press purpose of exerting liis influence to cause a better 
understanding between them. Not that he spoke, or 
made any direct movements, in favor of Christiaiuty, 
but his desire was to bring both parties to a resolution to 
quarrel no more respecting their religion, leaving every 
man to choose for himself, without let or hindrance, and 
to have his children taught in whatever school he might 
prefer.* He was taken mortally sick of cholera morbus 
during the sittings of this council, but he yet lived long 
enough to see his recommendation adopted by mutual 
resolution, and he spoke of the act with great satisfac- 
tion, a little previous to his departure. Two days be- 
fore his last sickness, moreover, he sent a friendly mes- 
sage to the chief missionary, the Rev. Mr. Harris, de- 
siring him to come and talk with him. But there was 

* Al this lime the pe^auj neio (ending their children to ■ Quaker Kbool, 
vhilc Lho Chtistian party icDt ibeii's to tbe scbools under tbe supervisioa o( Mi. 
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an ecclesiastical council sitting at tbe time, in \irliich 
Mr. Harris was engaged ; and in tbe multiplicity and 
confusion of business, tbe message was not received im- 
til after bis decease. Tbe object of tbe request was, 
tberefore, not positively known ; but bis wife believed 
bis desire was to express more friendly feelings toward 
tbe religious cbaracter of tbe missionary tban be bad 
previously manifested* He remarked " tbat tbe minis- 
ter knew tbat be bad always been bis opposer, and now, 
as by tbe resolution of tbe council tbere was a prospect 
of seeing bis people more united tban tbey bad been for 
years, be desired to bave some talk witb bim." 

Wben bis last attack of iUness came upoa bim, be 
said be sbould not survive, and refused all medical 
assistance. His request of bis wife was, tbat at the 
moment of bis departure sbe sbould place in bis band a 
certain vial of water, possessing, as be supposed, a 
cbarm sufficiently potent to keep away tbe devil, sbould 
tbe latter attempt, as be was not witbout apprebension 
might be the fact, to take away bis soul. That vial, he 
beHeved, would be all-sufficient to secure bis spirit an 
unobstructed flight to the fair hunting-grounds. He 
died on the 20th of January, 1830, at bis residence, 
near the church and mission-house at the Seneca vil- 
lage.* The management of bis funeral was committed 

* The women among the Indians regulate the household affairs altogether, — 
prescribing the locations of their cabins, or houses, as the case may be, and dic- 
tating removals at their own pleasure. By virtue of this authority, after the 
wife of Red-Jacket embraced Christianity, she removed the residence of her 
lord to the vicinity of the church and the house of the missionary, for the conve- 
nience of public worship, and of conversatioot with her spiritual guide. Hero 
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by himself to Ills wife's son-in-law, William Jones. He 
himself had not a near kinsman in the world. His 
friends of the Wolf-clan, to which he belonged, deter^ 
mined that his remains should be carried to the churcli 
in w^hich tliey worshipped, and buried in the ground be- 
longing to the Christian party. The funeral was numer- 
ously attended, not only by bis own race, but by tbe 
white people who gathered in from the adjacent coun- 
try. Among the latter were some of the leaders of the 
, inBdel white men who bad acted in concert with the de- 

ceased in his opposition to Christianity. These latter 
J came with high espectations of beholding a splendid 

* ^ pagan funeral, accompanied by the howbngs of women, 

and all the barbarous rites and ceremonies incident to 
savage funerals in the days when " darkness brooded" 

■ over the wilds of the continent. Great, therefore, was 
their disappointment on Bnding themselves in the train 
of a Christian funeral, attended only by its simple and 
solemn observances.* Thus died the renowned Sa-go- 

wa> the inission-jchool, in whigh her grand-rhildren wmc rrcpi^-ing Kintuitun! in- 
■Iniction in ihc elcmcntnn prinripICH o( knowledge. Here uss llio cliBprl. 10 
wbicli, since iho change in iipr religious viewt, she haii bn;orne very much ai- 
laclicd; and bcrp wore the missionary and his family, whnae initrucii™ and 
counsels she had for some (ime been accustomed lo regard ai iJioso of frionds to 
her peoide. 

■ My authorily for the prw^dling ttccounl of the last days of Rc.!-Jaekol't 
life, including ihc last council summoned by him, and hi> funeral, is the Rev. Mr. 
Harris, «iih nli.ini t have had repeated and full convct^alions u[Kin the subject, 
and whose report, written at llic time, and published in ihe Missionary H.-iaJd, 
vol. xxvi,, I have consulted. Very grievoua misrepn-smtations in regard to the 
conduct of this gentleman at the death and funeral of the chief Here sent abroad 
by the disappointed white pagans, tefened to in the text, some of which unfor- 
lunately found their way iiilo the sketch published in the Indian Biography of 
Colonel M'Kennoy. 1 quote n few passages: — "There bad long been a mii- 
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ye-wat-ha, whose great talents, and matchless gifts of 
oratory, had so long exerted such a powerful influence 
over the councils of his nation. 

Some of the speeches of Red-Jacket, as noted down 
in the closing conversations of his life, were prophetic, 
and have already been fulfilled. " The craft and ava- 
rice of the white man will prevail," said he. And they 
have prevailed. Less than nine years had elapsed 
after his decease, when every remaining foot of the an- 
cient inheritance of the Senecas was ceded to the white 
man, in exchange for a tract of country west of the Mis- 

sionaiy among the SenecaSi who was ttutained by the party among the natitet 
who had procured the deposition and ^Qsgrace of Red-Jacket. This gentleman 
of ' the dark dress' was of course looked upon with high dis&vor by Red-JackeC| 
who considered him one of the agents by whom his nation had been distracted." 
Now it has been seen by the statements in the text, that the chief was desirous of 
d3ring in peace with the missionalry. Again it is recorded in the same woik, and 
has thus gone upon the records of history, that, — " The neighboring missionary, 
with a disregard for the feelings of the bereaved, and the injunctions of the dead, 
for which it is di£Bcult to account, assembled his party, took possession of the 
body, and conveyed it to their meeting-house. The immodiate friends of Red- 
Jacket, amazed at the transaction, abandoned the preparations they were making 
for the funeral rites, and followed the body in silence to the place of worship, 
where a service was performed, which, considering the opinions of the deceased, 
was as idle as it was indecorous. They were then told from the sacred desk 
that if they had any thing to say they had now an opportunity. Incredulity and 
scorn were pictured on the faces of the Indians, and no reply was made, except 
by a chief called General Blanket, who briefly remarked — '' This house was 
built for the white man ; the friends of Red-Jacket cannot be heard in it." Not- 
withstanding this touching appeal, and the dying injunctions of the Seneca chief, 
his remains were taken to the grave prepared by the whites, and interred. 
Some of the Indians followed the corpse, but the more immediate friends of the 
deceased took a last view of their lifeless chief, in the sanctuary of that religion 
which he had always opposed, and hastened from a scene which overwhelmed 
them with humiliation and sorrow." Now all this is very well told, and with 
good dramatic effect. But, like most other dramatic compositions, it is an entire 
fiction. 
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9 resmaot of their people and the 1 
cuiBH aie to iciuiTe. Wbea this removal takes placfii 
it uaj be coosidered ibe final dispersion, if not the ex- 
ijwuiahine&lt of tbe once mighty confederacy ol the 
Fire Ji»tiww- 

Tkti oonfedency «bs oever, perhaps, — certaioly not 
vithtD ibe bxnrledge of the vhite isan, — so great in its 
ontnerical ■tteogtb «s has been supposed, or as might 
ba mfened from tbeir deed^ aod the extent of their do- 
aaaion And yet, within that period, &om their superior 
mjMiintkwi, tbeir discipltoe, and their prowess, their 
name vas terrible over a large section of the Ame- 
nds cootiDent. It is within the knowledge of the white 
man ifaai tbe ciy of " Mohawk !" would cause the In- 
dian to fly in leiTor.* The Delawares were conquered 
and made tribmaries by tbem. They drove the Algoo- 
tpins wad the French before them, sacking Montreal, 
and nisng tbeir war-whoop almost before the gates of 
Qut'itfc. while at the west and south their arms were 
e\tt-:Kit'ii to ihe mouth of the Ohio, and the confines of 
Floriila. For upward of a century they formed a liv- 
ing barrior K'Cween the English colonics and the French ; 
ami lor more than two centuries have they been strug- 
gling agitinst the gradual encroachments of the white 
men, striving but in vain to bear up against a hundred 
successive storms of adversity, and maintain an inde- 
pendent existence. During this period, nation after na- 
tion of their hapless race has melted away and disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. Fate in her stem 
• Colden'i Sii Nfllioos. 
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hdiests has at length decreed that the Five Nations are 
likewise to be numbered among nations lost on earth. 

The fate of this people is a subject for deep and anx- 
ious reflection* What is the destiny of those who yet 
remain ? Are they, — any considerable portion of them, 
at least,— -eventually to yield to the influences and usages 
of civilizatiouy and thus to be rescued from extinction f 
Or is it among the inscrutable designs of Providence that 
the whole race shall disappear before the all-conquering 
Anglo-Saxons ? Their destiny has been the subject of the 
gravest and most interesting contemplation, ahnost from 
the day of the discovery to the present PhilsmthropistSi 
for more than two hundred years, have been endeavor- 
ing to guide them into the paths of civilization, and 
Christians to win them from the gloom of paganism to 
the brighter hopes and promises of the gospel. But the 
eflbrts of both have been exerted to very little purpose. 
Small numbers, at various periods, have been prevailed 
upon to yield a faint assent to Christianity, but sound 
conversions, illustrated by subsequent lives of virtue and 
temperance, pureness of living, and truth, have been 
rare, while even among supposed converts the opinion 
has often been expressed by themselves, that Christiani- 
ty was a better religion for the white people than for 
them ; and their reformation, in but too many instances, 
has only been attended by the loss of many of their 
savage virtues, in exchange for which they have con- 
tracted the vices peculiar to civilized society.* Upon 
civilization the unsophisticated Indians have looked 

* Frefident Kirkland — ^Masi. Hist. ColL, toI. ir. 
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with contempt. But as they have been broiigbt into 
close contact with civilized life, many of them have 
been constrained to acknowledge the superior dignity 
and happiness of such a state, and to wish that their 
children tnighi participate in ita benefits, as the only 
means of saving them from extinction. " If they some- 
times reflect on us for being cowardly, effiitninate, and 
tame spirited, they do it not so much from a real con- 
tempt of us, as to reheve that uneasy sense of in- 
feriority which mortifies and oppresses tliem. StiD, 
when they have aclmowledged the importance of indus- 
try and the arts to their happiness, respectability, and 
even existence, they will add, — ^Indians ccaCt vxnk.^ 
They feel fast bound by the power of their savage 
habits, and do not summon resolution to practice ac- 
cording to their conviction."" 

But Red-Jacket, as the reader has observed in the 
progress of the present work, during the latter thirty 
years of his hfe, would make no concessions in favor, 
either of Christianity or civilization ; and for the same 
reasons that operated upon his mind, the larger number 
of his race have entertained the same opinions. These 
reasons have already been adverted to more than once 
or twice. They were slow to comprehend the principles 
of Christianity, and could not well discriminate between 
the real and nominal Christian. Among the border-men, 
with whom they were first and most frequently brought 
into communication and contact, they were sure to find 
more of the latter class than of the former. Nor did 

• President Kirkland— Ma99Bchu»ens Histories! Collcrtiuiis 
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• 

it commend the new religion to their untutored mindsi 
that they constantly saw these professors of that religion 
practising every little art, and watching every opportu- 
nity to overreach them, and deprive them of their pro- 
perty, especially of their lands. They were early 
alarmed at the rapacity of the whites to obtain their 
lands, to which, always when sober, they clung with 
gre€tt tenacity. " I have heard a naked savage,'' says 
the eloquent Lord Erskine, " in the indignant charac- 
ter of a prince surrounded by his subjects, addressing 
the governor of a British colony, holding a bundle of 
sticks in his hand, as the notes of his unlettered elo- 
quence, demand, being encroached upon by the restless 
foot of English adventurers : — < Who is it that causes 
' this river to rise in the high mountains, and to empty 
< itself into the ocean ? Who is it that causes to blow the 
'loud winds of winter, and that calms them again in 
' summer ? Who is it that rears up the shade of those 

* lofty forests, and blasts them with the quick lightning 

* at his pleasure ? The same Being who gave to you 

* a country on the other side of the waters, gave ours 
Uo us : and by this title we will defend it,' said the 
warrior, throwing his tomahawk upon the ground, and 
raising the war-sound of his nation. These are the feel- 
ings of subjugated man all over the globe."* Especially 
have they ever been the feelings of the American Indians ; 
and having for two centuries seen the " knavery and 

* Speech of Lord Enkine, in the great libel case of Stockdale. Lord E. hai 
lenred in America, in early life, in the Bridih army, and waf preeent at an Lxltan 
ooonoil. 
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Strength of civilizatinn" exerted "by alternate stnUngea 
and Ibrce," to dispossess tliem of their proud iuhcritauce, 
thus derived, is it a subject of wonder that they alike 
spumed the religion and civilization from whose ad- 
vances ihcy had so much lo apprehend ? 

It was the opinion of Dr. Ramsay, the histonan, ex- 
pressed in a letter to the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
8o long ago as the year 1795, that the American Indians 
are a people who cannot be civilized. The doctor liad 
once regarded the behef as unphiloaophical ; but reflec- 
tion and experience had brought him to the opinion that 
lo tame wolves would be no more impracticable than to 
civilize the Indians. Hence he had almost adopted the 
melancholy hehef that they would ere long cease to be 
a people. He gave nevertheless but few reasons in sup- 
port of his gloomy anticipadons of their destiny ; and 
the subject was followed by a more extended discussion, 
in the autumn of the same year, by General Benjamin 
Linci)ln, who had enjoyed large opportunities of studying 
the Indian character. General Lincoln concurred fully 
in the opinion of the doctor, that they would never be 
civilized; but he did not anticipate their entire extinction. 
Among the causes of their decrease of numbers, he 
enumerated the change in their habits of dressing, by 
substituting linens and calicos in the place of their na- 
tural and ancient covering, the furs, retaining, in other 
respects, their partiahty for the savage life, and exposed 
to ail the sufferings from the inclement seasons, and 
rigorous winters of the high northern latitudes under 
which they live. A knowledge of fire-arms has led tliem 
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to measures producing the worst effects, and serving to 
diminish their numbers. The game upon which they 
previously subsisted, and the skins of which served them 
for clothes, was afterward wantonly destroyed ; while 
the possession of fire-arms, and other implements of wax 
composed of metal, fired their ambition, and enkindled 
a hope in their breasts, that with these weapons they 
would be enabled to avenge all their wrongs and recover 
their country* Stimulated by these delusive hopes, they 
have rushed heedlessly into wars which have greatly re* 
duced their nimibers. Another cause of this diminution 
of their numbers is found in the reluctance of their 
women to bear children, prompting them to employ 
means to prevent an increase of maternal responsibili- 
ties. Indian mothers have been greatly affected by the 
loss of their sons in their frequent wars, until, to quote 
their own expressive words, ^* they have become tired of 
bearing children to be slain in warJ^ Other causes of the 
decrease of this people are adduced by General Lincolui 
and he accounts for their reluctance to become either 
civilized or christianized, upon the principles already 

explained.* 

On the question of the ultimate destiny of the race, 

the communication referred to concludes as follows : — 
*' Should the Indian nations in general never become 
civilized, we may, I think, point to the consequences* 
Nature forbids civilized and uncivilized people possess- 
ing the same territory ; for the means pursued by the 
civilized to obtain a support coimteract the wishes and 

'LcOBT to Dr. RaimaT— MaM. Hiitorical CoUediona. 
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designs of the savnge. While the former are busily 
employed in removing from the earth its natural growth, 
as necessary to the establishing themselves as husband- 
men, the latter are wishing to increase that natural shelter 
and hiding place for the beasts of the forest ; for without 
a covering they cannot be retained, but will seek new 
feeding-grounds. Consequently the savage must retire 
to those lands where he can with more ease obtain a 
supply. Yet their new position cannot long avail them; 
for civilization and cultivation will make rapid stridest 
and advance fast toward them ; and they must neces- 
sarily make way for such approaches, by following the 
game, which takes the first alarm, or leave their present 
pursuits and modes of living, and oppose the cultivator 
by cultivation. The savage arm is too feeble, in any 
other way, to counteract the progress of their civilized 
neighbors ; but it is hardly to be expected, considering 
their attachments and prejudices, that thry will ser ilie 
importance of this measure in time for self-preservation ; 
but will continue retiring before the enlightened husband- 
man, until they shall meet those regions of the nortli 
into which he cannot pursue them. There, probably, 
they will be set down and left, in the undisturbed pos- 
session of a country unenvied by any ; as the last rcsort 
of a people, who, having sacrificed every thing to their 
love of ease, were at length compelled, by tlie effects of 
their obstinacy and disobedience, to give up all hope of 
ever regaining those hospitable tracts of countrj' from 
which they had retired, and which they had surrendered 
to others ; while nature had furnished them with the 
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power of having forever participated in the enjoyment 
of them. Being thus shut up in a country where sub- 
sistence can only be obtained by the chase, they will 
probably continue as a people until time shall be no 
more." 

Such, with but a trifling change of phraseology, were 
the conclusions to which a gentleman of intelligencei 
sound judgment, and deep study of the Indian charac- 
ter, arrived more than forty-five years ago. Experience 
has in a great measure tested the correctness of his 
views, although as yet there have been no indications 
of a tendency on the part of the Indians to escape con- 
tact with the white man by seeking a refuge in the hy- 
perborean regions. They could, doubtless, live therei 
as do the Esquimaux ; but their attachment to the places 
of their birth, and their desire to linger around the 
graves of their ancestors, induce them to cling to their 
native soil with death-like tenacity. And although a close 
proximity to the whites has almost invariably caused a 
rapid diminution of their nimibers, yet nation after na- 
tion of this extraordinary and in many respects noblel 
people has melted away, and disappeared, or been re- 
duced to a few degenerate relics, who at last relinquish 
their distinctive character by mingling with the fragments 
of other nations also in a rapid decline, but perhaps not 
quite so near positive extinction as themselves. This 
is a melancholy subject of contemplation, but it seems 
thus to have been decreed by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence ; and the flight of the feeble and broken remnant 
of the once proud and haughty Aquanuschioni before 
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the march of civilization, is but another and yet stronger 

illustration of the sad conclusion, that their destiny is to 

be, — EXTINCTION ! 

The orator, whose life has been traced in the pre- 
ceding pages, and who, with all his faults, was a man of 
great talents and sagacity, foresaw the event almost 
with a prophet's vision, and labored for many yeara 
with ail the energies of his soul to avert, or at least to 
put off the evil day. It was kindly ordered that be 
should not, with his natural vision, behold the extirpa- 
tion of his people from the beautiful country so long 
their own, and he was gathered to his fathers in peace. 
For nine years after his decease, neither a stone nor 
other memorial marked his resting-place. But during 
the summer of 1839, while on a visit to Bufialo, Henrt 
Placide, Esq., a gentleman of the histrionic profession, 
determined that tlie place of his sepulture should no 
longer remain undistinguished. A subscription was set 
on foot under his auspices, and the result was the erec- 
tion over his grave of a handsome marble slab, bearing 
the following inscription : — 

SA-GO-YE-WAT-HA, 
RED-JACKET, 

CHIEF OF THE 
irOI.V TBIBE OF THB SBNKCAS, 

THE FRIEND AND PROTECTOR OF HIS PEOPLE, 

Died Jau'y HO, 183U, 

Aged 73 years- 
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The grave is surrounded by a neat picket fence ; and 
it was noted as an interesting coincidence, that during 
the visit of the gentlemen to superintend the erection of 
the tablet} a funeral feast, as is the custom of the Indians, 
was in progress, at an adjoining wigwam, in conmiemo- 
ration of the death of Red-Jacket's daughter, which oc- 
curred five months before, and during the ceremony his 
aged widow was distributing the moccasins, clotheSf 
trinkets, etc., of the deceased. 

Charlevoix and Golden, among the earlier Indian histo- 
rians, and De Witt Clinton among the modem, have insti- 
tuted comparisons between the ancient league of the Five 
Natiods and the Romans. The coincidence was in some 
respects remarkable, especially in their foreign policy. 
The counsellors of the Five Nations had never heard of 
the Romans; and yet their ambition of foreign con- 
quests, and their policy of planting military colonies in 
the coimtries they had subjugated, were the same. Other 
resemblances might be indicated were it necessary to 
the present purpose. With as much justice as Rienzi 
has been styled the last of the Romans, may Red- 
Jacket be denominated " the last of the Senecas." 
Though in the main the characters were widely dis- 
similar, and the one acted in great matters and the 
other in comparatively small, yet there is in one respect 
a striking coincidence : " Rienzi was more energetic in 
speech and council than in action, and failed in courage 
and presence of mind in great emergencies." 
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Amono the Indian contemporaries of Red-Jacket, the 
reader of the foregoing pages will have frequently 
observed the name of Fakmer's-Brother. It was an 
arbitrary name, — ^his real one, in his own language, be- 
ing Ho-NA-YE-wus. Beyond all doubt he was one of 
the noblest of his race, — ^in both intellect and eloquence 
fully equal to Red-Jacket, and infinitely above him in 
courage and all the moral qualities of the man. But it 
seems not to have been his ambition to shine in council, 
as he might have done,— taking the few specimens of 
his eloquence that have been preserved, and the opin- 
ions of his contemporaries, as the criterion of judgment* 
On the contrary he was a warrior, in principle and prac- 
tice, — spurning agriculture, and every other civilized art, 
with the contempt of Red-Jacket himself. 

The time of his birth is uncertain ; but as he was be- 
lieved to have been between eighty and ninety years old 
at the time of his death, in the autumn of 1814, he was 
probably born about the year 1730. It has been stated 
that he was in the bloody battle in which General Brad- 
dock, with fool-hardiness, lost his life, and nearly the 
whole of his army, in July, 1756. On the score of age 
he may very well have been there ; but the fact is not 
certain. 
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The first aulbenlic mention of his name, as a war- 
rior, is found in connexion with the horrible massacre 
of the "Devil's Hole," in the neighborhood of IViagara 
Falls, — an event that occurred in the year 1763, or 
1763. Like their brethren, the other nations of the Inv^ 
quois confederacy, the Senecas had in general been the | 
faithful athes of the English against the French, down { 
to the wax which ended in the conquest of Canada byj 
the former. The Senecas were formerly engaged for ■ 
eeries of years in a war with the French and AdiroD- 1 
dacks, during which the forces of the latter had invaded 
tlieir country several times, and laid waste some of their i 
towns and villages. At length a peace was concludedi J 
and the French succeeded in detaching the Senecas from-J 
the English, and converting them into alhes. Henoet I 
in the war of 1755 — 1763, tliey looks ides with th«- 
former, although it is said they regretted this conncxiont J 
and renewed their alliance with the English belbre tha»I 
close of that contest. 

The French fort at Niagara fell beibre the arms of 8 
William Johnson, in the summer of 1759, as also did the 
smaller fortress at Schlosser, situated about two miles 
abo-\-c the great cataract. These two posts were of 
great importance to the Enghsh, for the protection of the 
means of communication with the posts above, on the 
upper lakes. In 17G0 a contract was made between 
Sir William Johnson and a Mr. Stedman, to construct a 
portage road from what is now the Lewiston Landing to 
Fort Schlosser, a distance of eight miles, in order to fa- 
cilitate the transportation from one place to llie other. 
In conformity witli this agreement, on the 90ih of June, 
17G3, Stedman had completed his road, and appeared 
at Lewiston Landing with twenty-five portage wagons, 
and one hundred horses and oxen, for the transportation 
to Schlosser of tlie king's stores destined to Detroit, &c. 
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Sir William was even at this time suspicious as to the 
designs of th^ Senecas, although the French power in 
that neighboihood had been extinguished four years be- 
fore; for there were various indications of an uneasy 
and hostile disposition among them. In order, there- 
fore, to protect the teams, goods and drivers from harm, 
a strong detachment of troops* was ordered to guard 
them across the portage. The caravan, under this 
escort, started from the landing, — ^the troops in advance, 
and Stedman, mounted upon a fine horse, riding be- 
tween them and the teams. A small redoubt had been 
thrown up on an inconsiderable eminence, near the De- 
vil's Hole, garrisoned by twelve men, as a competent 
guard for ordinary occasions against the depredations of 
the savages. The place, even at this day wild and dis- 
mal, must have been frightfully so then. It is about 
three miles below the cataract, on the American side of 
the strait, and is often visited by the inquisitive traveller 
in search of the picturesque. Indeed, as it has been 
justly said, " the mind can scarcely conceive of a more 
frightful looking den. A large ravine, made by the 
faUing in of the perpendicular bank, darkened by the 
foliage of the birch and cedar, which had taken root be- 
low, and the low murmuring of the rapids of the chasm, 
added to the distant and solemn thunder of the cataract 
itself, contribute to render the scene grand and awful."t 
The escort approached this gloomy place without ap- 
prehension, and the teamsters were whistling cheerily 
along, unconscious of danger. Fatal security ! A large 
body of Seneca warriors had been sagaciously disposed 
in ambuscade under the conduct of Farmer's-Brother, 
who only awaited their arrival at a designated point, to 

* In tho life of Mary JemisoD the number is stated at three hundred, but that 
must be altogether too great. 
t Thatcher. 
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leap upon ihem like bo many tigera. Tbey did i 

their desceni was like a storm-cloud in its &iiy. Falliiig 
upon ibe troops, teams and drivers, and (he jruaid of 
twelve already mentioned, every man in the company, 
bal three, was either killed outright, or by being precipi- 
tated, together with tbe teams, headlong down the pre- 
cipice, was dashed in pieces ! One of the Indians seized 
Stedtnan's horse by the bridle, and was attempting to 
make a prisoner of him ; but some extraordinary act of 
the bloody scene divened his attention for a moment, 
and was the means of Stedman's escape. Quick as a 
flash the hitter cut ihe reins yet in the Indian's hands, and 
putting spurs to his horse, the animal boimded over 
the dead and dying, and speedily placed bis master be- 
yond the reach of their bullets, although sent after him 
in a shower. Two others also escaped, one of whom 
was a drummer, — a fortuitous circumstance, since his 
rescue from death was owing to the strap of ias drnm, 
which caught the limb of a tree in his descent into the 
chasm, and broke his fall. The third had his thigh 
broken by the fall, but he nevertheless succeeded in 
crawling out of the den and finding his way back to the 
garrison, below the cataract. The Indians themselves 
were so much pleased by the bi^avc conduct of Sled- 
man, that ihcy gave him a handsome tract of land as a 
reward for his dimntlessness.* 

During the whole contest of the American cevolulion, 
F arm er's-B roth cr was upon the war path, as an active 
and bold yet sngncious leader of his people in the cause 
of the British crown. But after the conclusion of peace 
with the United States, he maintained his pacific rela- 
tions with the most unwavering fidelity to the end. He 
was one of the party of chiefs who visited Philadelphia 
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on a friendly mission in the spring of 1792, and was 
among the attendants upon the funeral and burial of 
Peter Jaquette, whose Ufe and death have been noted in 
the history of Red-Jacket. He was also one of the 
chiefs who replied to the speech of the governor of Penn- 
sylvania, welcoming them to Philadelphia. 

In the spring of the following year he was present at 
a grand Indian council held at Niagara, the dehberations 
of which were connected with the war then raging be- 
tween the United Stales and the north-western Indians. 
Those hostile Indians were represented in the council, 
and the debates were long and ardent. Farmer' s-Brother 
signalized himself on this occasion by a speech of three 
hours long, of great eloquence and power, as it was re- 
ported^ in favor of peace. Unfortunately the speeches 
of the council were never written. 

The speech, or composition, of Farmer's-Brothfer, 
which has been most admired, was dehvered at a coun- 
cil held by the Six Nations, at Genesee River, on the 
21st of November, 1798, and has already been referred 
to in the preceding life of Red- Jacket. It was intended 
as a communication to the legislature of the state of New- 
York, and was transmitted to that body as such, though 
first dehvered in the form of a speech. The occasion 
was this : Messrs. Jones and Parish, whose names have 
repeatedly occurred in the foregoing pages, as Indian 
interpreters, had been taken captive by the Indians, in 
the war of the revolution, and adopted by them. Their 
confidence in and affection for both was strong, and it 
was now their desire to give them a substantial mark of 
their favor by a donation of land. But by the laws of 
the state, no transfers of Indian lands could be made to 
private individuals, unless by permission of the govern- 
ment. Hence the following communication in the form 
of a speech, from Ho-na^-ye-wus, to the white sachems 
around the council fire at Albany : — 







[ betweeo 
AK,AepHCkiKarEa^«sd. Thiacontat 
■■■■ «f Ah w huli] UhM iato « srmi noiult 
, Sfat B nsi^C ■ M t l w ia Jl wfaicli lean up tbe 
» to ami fi« dn liswi, ao ihu do one Ildows 
e 0^ win TatL 
[ wtB m dbwti^d by ihe Great 
Sfbk ■!»*«, as M Arav bk> W amm nvii of your infant 
cUdiVB, JMpar Push, nd Hnio Joocm. We uiopied 
M^el^ae oar cliilJiv n. Wc! luved 
Titey Bred vriiL us manj yeare. 
At lnu|dh the Gi^ ^Nnt ipAc la tin: wfurivriDd, and U was 
ctilL A. dear aed muntampCad a^ appeomL Tbo patb of 
pe age was opeoed, and tbe nais of fiiendaliip was once mora 
uade briglA. Thea tboae mir adopted duUreo left us, to seek 
Arir raltfsoBs. We wished ^tmm to return omoog us, and 
utouus cd, if tbej would letum and live in our country, to 
flve ekdi of tbem a seat of land for ihem and their cliitdren 
B>Mt OOWB ttpon. 

"BaoTVEKs: TheyhaTeretuTTiedandhaTefbr several years 
pail WeQ it-rvice'-ible to u= as inlerprelers. We ^lill t>fl our 
hfart* beat with aftection fi>r them, and now ivish to fulfil the 
prumise we maJe them, and to reward them for their sen'ices. 
We liave therefore made up our minds to give them a seat of 
tiv.f .■ii|u:irt; miles of land lying on the outlet of Lake Erie, 
aliiiut thit'e miles bolow Black Kork, liegimiing at the mouth of 
a cri;ek kuown by the name of Scoy-gu-quoy-des Creek, run- 
nidi; "lie mile from the river Niagara, up said creek, thence 
mutlierly as the river runs two miles, thence westerly one mile 
to the river, thence up the rivsr as the river runs two miles 
to tin; place of beginning, so as to contain two square miles. 

" IJkotiieus : We have now made known to you our miuds. 
we expuct and earnestly request that you will permit our friends 
to rnceive this our gift, and will make the same good to them, 
according to the laws and customs of your nation. 

" iiituTiicRK : Why should you hesitate to make our minds 
ensy with regard to this our request 1 To you it is but a httle 
thiiiR. and have you not complied with the request, and coii- 
iirmed the gift of our brothers tha Oneidas, the Onoodagaa 
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and Cayugas to their interpreters t And shall we ask and not 
be heard? 

'' Brothers : We send you thb our speech, to which we 
expect your answer before the breaking up of your great 
council fire." • 

This brief speech has been uniformly regarded as one 
of the most interesting specimens of Indian eloquence, 
from its boldness of figure. 'The gentleman who wrote 
down the translation, at the time, in furnishing it for 
publication, remarked in a note to the editor, that for 
one expression Longinus would have given him credit 
for the true sublime : " The Great Spirit spoke to the 
whirlwind, and it was still." 

* The copy of tbit Bpeecli was fiirnislied to the author by James D. BemiSi Esq., 
of Canandaigua, from the origioal pubHcation. Messrs. Jones and Parish, in whose 
behalf the application was made, both died in the summer of 1836, — the former 
aged seventy-two, and the latter sixty-nine years. The lives of both were event- 
fuly and were marked with incidents of a remarkable character. Captain Hora- 
tio Jones was bom in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in November, 1763, and 
while quite young emigrated with his parents to Bedford county, in the same 
state. In 1799, and at the ago of sixteen, he enlisted as a volunteer under Cap- 
tain Boyd, in an excursion against the New- York and Canada Indians, who, led 
oo by Uie notorious Butler, Brant, and Bob Nellis, had conmiitted many atro- 
cious massacres in that peaceful neighborhood, sparing neither age nor sex from 
the tomahawk and scalping knife. Boyd's company, consisting of thirty-two, in 
their pursuit of Nellis, were surprised by a large ambuscade of Seneca Indians, 
on a branch of the Juniata, about half the party killed, and eight made prison- 
ers ; among the latter was the subject of this notice. He was conyeyod to the 
Genesee Valley, went through the horrid and savage ceremony of "running 
the gauntlet," was adopted into an Indian family, and for five years remained a 
captive, suffering all the privations and hardships incident to Iiidian life. After 
the treaty of 1784, he was appointed an interpreter for the Six Nations by General 
Washington, the duties of which office he discharged with great ability until a 
year or two previous to his death. Possessed of uncommon mental vigor and 
quick perception, he was enabled to form a just estimate of character, and deter- 
mine with readiness the springs of human action. 

His bravery, physical power, energy and decision of character, gave him great 
command over the Indians with whom he was associated and he obtained their 
entire confidence, which afforded him an opportunity of rendering valuable ser* 
vice to the government in our subsequent treaties with the northern and western 
tribes. He was the &vorite interpreter of Red-Jacket, and his style on all ucca- 
f ions was chaste, graphic and energetic. Sincere and ardent in his attachment, 
—frank and hospitable in his intercourse with the world> he commanded the re- 
spect and esteem of all who knew him. He retained the full possession of his 
mental faculties until the last moment, and has gone down to the grave full of 
years and with a character above reproach. In the various relations of huifbandy 
frther, and citizen, his loss is sincerely and deeply deplored. — Livingston 
Register. 

The early life of Captain Jasper Parish was likewise marked by inci- 
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In the moDth of December. 1811, Farmer' s-BrotiiorJ 
adilressed a lener to the Hon. William £u3tis, then £ 
leuuy of War, of which the following is a copy ;- 

" BBoTttKB; The sachems and chief warriors of the S 
aatioo of Indiaos, understanding that you are the peison ■] 
paoote*! by tLe trreot council of your nation to manage a 
eoOiliKt IM sfTnirs of the several nations of ladiatu vr 
witDin yoa tn U peace and on terms of friendship, come t 
diia bme U children to a father, to lay before you the troubl 
wtdch we bar* on our tniods. 

" BuoTHiB : We do not think best to multiply worda. VfjA 
mil iherefbre lell you what our complaint is. 7L 

" Bkotvkk : LiotM) to wltat we say. Some years since wa^ 
beld a trauy at Itig-trec, near the Genesee River. This treoM- 1 
wii* called by our great father, the President of the llnitfli|'| 
Sutes. Ue sent an agent, t^olonel Wadsworth, to attend thai ] 
treaty, (or llie purpose of advbing; ua in thi» business, aai 
wetnag that we bitd justice done us. At ibis treaty we sold I 
Hobert Morria the greatest part of our country, Tht 
gtio us was ooo hundred thousand dollars. 

" BaoTBKK : The Commiaoioner who was appointed t 
jtiar pait. advised ua to place this money in the hands of oi . 
^at father, the Prvsideiit of tite United .Slates. He told a_ 
oar frntlMr lovml his red children, and would take care of oi^J 
■MRMty, aod plwit it in a field where it would bear seed forevecj 
KS Inn)? as Ireiw grow or waters run. Onr money baa hereto-^ 
f.'ii' ',■, ,!i .■(' ^rc;i! mttI.'o tn in. It has liolped us to support 
our lUii piiijili'. and our women and children. But we are told 
tin- lii'ld where our money was planted lias become barren. 

•■ iiKOTUER; We do not understand your way of doing busi- 
1.1'?;. This Iliirig is heavy on our minds. We mean to hold 

.\e:<t* uln.-h cin- bioT>-»l lo hi> rhararlcr. lie obi bom at WindhHDi, Cod- 
iBVii.'iil. i;i M.mh. l7iW. ai»l whiJi' a chiM eminraled urilh his pgreuli lo ihe 
L.-i,-Min!iM'n. I.u.vriic ™uinv. IVnii. In 1778, uliheagcoTclevpn j-eaniwheo iha 
ltrii:*)i m.i lii.lr,in.. I...I m hy [liiix' niihlpucfaierri Butlrr an] (ii-cn-^VHMnh rm 
■aa^.i-i: an unii->'>Liiii- nsrlhiv iipiin llw iuhiiliilnnM of Wyumitig Vallp;, he wu 
mal'' :i I'n-iii.T b, ii;> i.:iriy >i(" Di'inwnrci hIjo bait a ion- Jnyj previniu com. 
Biiit.xi tr..- - ■ I,.- ■■ \1 ■.. , ^> ff Wyumiiij." He remsinriia capliiie nmung 

auin..'.i ;. -^ - \ i ■ ■':• ririi;r"™'''"i* in^'Jcil ''i liJian life. He wu 

^..■,•.l-,^i iiv <■:,-- • ■-. i ■■:! SinT,wk.(m.wKoiiK,)ijB,b?rlheU^>iitjror 1734. 
H.- hi.i ..-.[ ■"-^- '■ 1 ■ -'■■' -i"''^ riumtly.li™ diU'tTeni iBngimge* of these Iribcs, 
»ii;. li I'l.si'i.-.! l.'[ti [.■ !•■■ ij>k>iiil i:i our «ib»qui'ni intrrcoune vriib them, uid be 
pM<~.-"t>l. munwor. niui-b of tbdr ciintiilmcr. irnder Wiuhin^Iiin's Bilmini*- 
lnli,':i bi-wasappoiulnl inHTjiivIiTlu tbe Six Naliiins.andBfK'rwBrda(ul>4goiit; 
bitb ><f nbU'h odiii': be IhM inorv lliaa ibiny yean, nnd unlil Jackson's ad- 
niirii*imii.m. lie wis an virW settler in Caiioiidaigua, haviir!; re^idwl ibno 
fv..,:- 17:>e ; mJ hr wll sujiain.-,! ilie rel.-iti.'DS of a husband, father Mid ciuicD. 
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our wbite brethren of the United States by the hand. But 
this weight lies heavy. We hope you will remove it 

** Brother : We nave heard of the bad conduct of ourbro- 
liters toward the setting sun.* We are sorry for what they 
have done. But you must not blame us. We have had no 
hand in this bad business. They have had bad people among 
them. It is your enemies have done this. 

** Brother : We have persuaded our agent to take this talk 
to your great counciL He knows our situations, and will speak 
<mr minds."t 

On the declaration of war by the United States against 
Great Britain, in 1812, Farmer's-Brother, although up- 
wards of eighty snows in years, was among the earliest 
to proflfer his services to the United States, and was 
among the foremost upon the war-path when the services 
of the Indians were at Ikst accepted. The part he bore, 
and an interesting incident in his career, have already 
been noted in the life of Red-Jacket, and need not here 
be repeated. 

Unlike the greater portion of his race, he had the 
fortitude to abstain from ardent spirits, and lived and 
died a sober man. He was remarkably well-formed, 
and erect in bis carriage, and trod the earth with a firm 
step to the last— ever grave in his demeanor, and 'con- 
versing, but only through an interpreter in English, with 
great precision. " He was as firm a friend where he 
promised fideUty, as a bitter enemy to those against 

* Referring to the rising of the Dortb-westem IndiaiiB, under Tecunueh and 
^ Shawanese Prophet. 

t Mr. Erastus Granger, the Indian agent of the United States, certified that 
this communication was delivered by Farmer VBrother, in the form of a speech, 
and h&ng reduced to writing, was signed by the Seneca chiefs as follows : — 
Farmer's-Brother, his mark X Wheel-Barrow, his mark X 

X Jack Berry, •do X 

)^ Twenty Canoes do X 

X Big Kettle, do X 

X Half-Town, do X 

X Kcyandeande, do X 

X Captain Cold, do X 

X Esquire Blinkey, do X 

X Captain Johnson, do X 



LitUe Billy, 
Young King, 
Pollard, 


do 
do 
do 


Chief Warrior, 


do 


Two Guns, 


do 


John Sky, 
Parrot-Nose, 


do 
do 


John Pierce, 


do 


Strong, 


do 



X 
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infantry interred him with military honors.* A friend 
of the author residing at Bufialo,t who knew him well, 
thus describes his character and bearing : — ** He was 
every way a great man, — ^truly one of nature's nobles, 



-The front of Jove bimsel^ 



An eye like Mars to threaten and command 
A station like the herald Mercoxy. 

None who ever saw hiin will fail to recollect his ma- 
jestic mien and princely bearing, much less will they 
who have heard him in council foiget the power and 
deep toned melody of his voice, — ^his natural and impres- 
sive gestures, and the unaSected but commanding dignity 
of his manner. Unrivalled as a warricr, and only 
equalled by Red-Jacket in eloquence, speaking in the 
verity of sober prose, it may be said that his was 

A combinatioD and a form indeed. 
To give the world assurance of a man. 

With such attributes, it is not surprising that his influ- 
ence with his nation, though its form of government is 
essentially democratic, was controlling — ^nor is it less to 
his true glory, that his open-heartedness, his fidelity to 
truth and his generous magnanimi^, secured for him 
the admiration and esteem of every white person who 
had the honor of his acquaintance." 

* B. B. Thatcher. t Hon. Albert H. Tracy. 
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Few names are of more frequent occurrence, in the 
modem history of the Six Nations, during a period of 
more than three-quarters of a century, than that of Thb 
CoRNPLANTEiu His Indian name was Cro-nio-cZt-ettA,* or 
Bandtome-Lake^ and supposing him to have been twenty 
years old at the defeat of Greneral Braddock, in which 
bloody aSair he was engaged, he must have been bom 
at least as early as the year 1735. It has already been 
stated, both in the life of Red-Jacket and in the pre- 
ceding sketch of Farmer's-Brother, that the Senecas 
fought in alliance with the French during the wax of 1765, 
— 1763, and the defeat of Braddock was entirely owing 
to them, since the French were exclusively indebted 
to Indian tactics for that signal victory. What part was 
sustained by Complanter in that memorable action, — 
whether he was a chief, or whether he had not yet ar^ 
rived at that dignity,— cannot be told; but in either 
case he doubtless acquitted himself bravely, for he was 
a brave man. He was a native of Conewaugus, in the 
valley of the Genesee River ; being a half-breed, the son 

• Great difficulties are continually encountered in settling the orthography of 
Indian names. Every original writer fixes upon the orthography from the soundy 
and scarcely any two of them agree. The Indian name of Complanter has 
usually heen written Oyantwaia, The orthography adopted hy the author was 
receiTed from Pierce, a Seneca chief, educated at Dartmouth college. 



«f ak ^£h mdcr ban die Mofaawk Valley, a white 
^m, fl^Kd Job QPBaa.* Bis £uber, dariog his fre- 
^m^^m MJ ■ fnm ASm^to ?UBgara and back, became 
ea^BMBl«f aflqonr.aiid Contplaaler wmthe fruit oT 
Adr Mmh i iwK . Of bts carty hie but very little ia 
kiBsa, Le^uud Ac btX alteuly suued, that be wtn iu 
tbe ca^^ieaaKafpina ife Britiih aod pronocial tnups 
■Brier Oeaaai BmUack, aev Fan da Qoesiie, in July, 
17SS. Hie b iw faoad was in DcrwiK distinguished from 
dbcef his jnenSeoaaleniponhes, according to bis vbtj 
I long a&emid to the Governor of 



a tUM," he mU in that letur, " t ptaynd 
the gixaLoftpcr, aai the frogs ; and ma I 
mm mm, I hego la p^ sobm aaeedoa, uxl pUy n-itb the 
bAM Mj> i> dte aetgUKM^cxid ; aad tbej look notice of 
a^ t^n im^ a i fiftrf eolv fron diMr'a, ukI spoke aboat 
k. I w yi redi of b^ nodief- the ccbk, snd bIm lold me lint 
^ fiAar ««• a rendeoc in AHmbj. I stiO ate my lictualfl 
•■ttf ahvk&h. IgTVw vp to twB jouogmsD, and mar- 
Bti ma a wife, aad 1 had so kettie or gun. I tiieo kiww 
«hw» 99 Umt fifttd. ind wcAl to tee him, and Saaad bo wu 
* wiiiur Btan. Moi 5poke tbe En^ish lansusee. He g^i*e me 
T-.tT-Ji.'^ wii;> I irt^ st his hou*e, bii! wljeii 1 staneJ to return 
hc-Ece. -e c^ve me no provision to eat on die way. He gave 
nie :;e.".it7 ittile nor gun." • • • • 

T::o cr.dio: ..n ihe .\inerican revolution found Com- 
p'..ir.;-,r ;i v:i.' chief of his tribe, in the full \'igor of man- 
i:.X".i. ?.:■,,! .'f high rank. He was active, sagacious, elo- 
i]-.:t!::. aiiJ lirave. But frum that period to the close of 
his !i:c. hi* liijtL>rr was from necessity so closely inter- 
wovou with the lives of BnnC and Red-Jacket, thai 
with the exception of the few of his letters and speeches 
that have been preserved, a mere rapid outline is all 

• n.if ra:n.'. I.v. hu bHD nHouily wtitlpn. O'Bail. O'Beal, nnd Ali«1. I 
>uui'.v:rjpliv utnerrnl IB llw lile of tbe SeoKa white vomvi, Muj Jemiuii. 
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that can be necessaiy to the present purpose. He is 
believed to have participated in most of the principal 
engagements in which the Indians bore a part, dming 
that war. The cruelties of Wyoming and Cherry Val- 
ley were chiefly enacted by the Senecas, and Complan- 
ter was doubtless present in both affiirs, although his 
name does not appear in the accounts. He was on the 
war-path with Brant, during the campaign of General 
Sollivan against the Indian towns of the Cayiigas and 
- Benecas, in 1779, in the course of which it may be re- 
Biembered he had occasion to reproach Red-Jacket for 
his cowardice. And when, in a subsequent year, the 
Indians fearfully avenged the invasion of Sullivan, by 
sweeping with fire and sword through the valleys of the 
Schoharie-Kill and the Mohawk, imder the command of 
Brant and Sir John Johnson, Complanter was the lesider 
of the Senecas. It was during this expedition that he 
paid another visit to his father, who was then residing in 
the vicinity of Fort Plain. Having ascertained the re- 
sidence of his sire, he made him a prisoner, but with 
such caution as to avoid an immediate recognition. Af- 
ter marching the old man some ten or twelve miles up 
the river, he stepped before him, faced about, and ad- 
dressed him in the following terms : — 

" My name is John O'Bail, commonly called Complanter. 
I am your son ! You are my father ! You are now my pri- 
soner, and subject to the customs of Indian warfare. But you 
shall not be harmed : you need not fear. I am a wairior ! 
Many are the scalps which I have taken I Many prisoners I 
have tortured to death ! I am your son ! I was anxious to 
see you, and greet you in friendship. I went to yoiu* cabin 
and took you by force. But your life shall be spared. Indians 
love their friends and their kindred, and treat them with kind- 
ness. If now you choose to follow the fortune of your yellow 
son, and to live with our people, I will cherish your old age 
vnth plenty of venison, and you shall live easy. But if it is 
yoiu" choice to return to your fields and live with your white 

64 
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that, although he and his people had served the crown 
of Great Britain with all fidelity, they had nevertheless 
been abandoned to their fate by their more powerful 
ally, and were now by consequence reduced to the mise- 
rable alternative either of giving up as much of their 
country as the United States required, or of yielding 
the whole of it. His course, and it was also the course 
of wisdom, was prescribed by the necessity of the case ; 
and by the energy and ability with which he conducted 
the negotiation he yet retained for his people an ample 
and beautiful territory. In a subsequent negotiation, 
five jrears afterward, at Fort Harmer, in a mixed coun- 
cil of his own and several of the northwestern nations, 
he assented to the cession to the United States of an im- 
mense tract of territory, situated beyond the Seneca 
country proper. This country was claimed by the ffix 
Nations by right of conquest from the Eries and Dela- 
wares, the former of whom they had exterminated. There 
were conflicting Indian claims to the same territoiy; 
and disputes ensued which were the cause of numerous 
and protracted diflSculties. Very soon afterward, in the 
same year it is believed, viz., 1789, another treaty was 
held with the Indians at Marietta, which, according to 
contemporary accounts, " terminated entirely to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. On this occasion an elegant 
entertainment was provided. The Indian chiefs be- 
haved with the greatest decorum throughout the day. 
Good wine was served after dinner, and Complan- 
ter took up his glass and said : — ' I thank the Great 
Spirit for this opportunity of smoking the pipe of 
friendship and love. May we plant our own vines, 
be the fathers of our own children, and maintain 
them-' "• 

* QnoutioB from Carey's Musemn, by Dnke* 
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But tlje satisfactioD which prevailed at the conclusioa 
of tbe treaty, and on this festive occasion, vras not dif- 
fused among the Senecas and others of the Sis Naiioos 
at home. Far from it ; the course of Complanter at Fort 
Etanwix, Fort Hajmar, and Marietta, was severely 
sured by his people, and in the bitterness of their 
proaches his life was threatened. 

Hed-Jacket, as has been staled in the preceding life 
of the orator, — more eloquent and artful than his elder 
rival, but less frank and honest, — adroitly availed hii 
self of the unpalatablenesa of those treaties for his 
aggrandizement, and the consequence was that Coi 
planter found himself beset with difficulties at home 
every side. In this emergency he resolved to appeal 
" the Great Father of tbe Fifteen Fires," General Wash- 
ington, for counsel, and perliaps for relief. Repairing to 
Philadelphia, the then seat of tlie federal government, 
accompanied by Half-Town' and mg-Tree,f chiefs or 
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tlw viL'ilani-c of Ib1f.To*n, nnd oiIkt friendlj lndinn^ ivould Imv,- Ui'n col off. 
,l?91,C.«iiplanlcr and Half.Tuwi.1ina mow than onobiindn-dnorrior* 
join dint gurrison, and kept runners out continually, " luiinp licti-rmiiwd 
lo iirotcct it HI all evciiis. Their spies made frequent disein-pries ul' war jHiniii. 
On ill.' lilll ijf Aoi-iist Hali^Town und Now Arrow gave int'ormaiiun al Fort 
Franklin, that a sloop liill of Indians had been seen on Lake Krie, sailing: fOT 
I'nwjop lik; nnd tbeir ubjecl was supposed to be that fort ; but the suipicion 
prm-rd to ho eroundUnu. 'He was also one uT iho ehiefs nl llie council of Fort 
Hannan, in I7B!I, and wilb Complanter signed tho uniwpuiar treaty. Thff legij- 
lature of Pennsylvania KwanlcJ his fidelity hy granting a cpuintity of land. 

t The Indian name o( Big-Tree vms Kt-on-do-iea-nea.iDi^^t onh.-gmphy 
is Ki-nn.do-ge.wa, but ihc author's authority is an nricient manuscript roceited 
from Thomas Moms, deri^-ed from Timothy FickiTiu?.] Big-Tree wa* witli 
Gvncril Waibinjiion during llic summer of I77S, as may lie seen in Campbell'i 
Annnls, and my Life of Brant. He returned to tbe Senoca country in ilie autumn 
of llint year, jiassing ihrough tbe country of ilie Oncidas. ulio were at all timet 
friendly to tbe United States, and br whom lie n-as tEceivcd and cnlcnained with 
hospitality. Arrived among the Senecas, be uscil hit eloquence to dissuade them 
from lunger iighling under Brant against the Cnitcd States, but to no go.id pur- 
pose. He had promised the Oneidus to return to lliem, and having stuid longer 
amoD the Seoecot than won expected, a messenger was despatched to bun to 
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sachems of consideration, the following pathetic appeal 
for a reconsideration of the several treaties beforemen- 
tioned, and for a modification of some of the stipula- 
tions, was presented to the President. It forms a touch- 
ing chapter of grievances, and its composition was the 
work of Cornplanter, his associates in the mission ap- 
proving thereof by their signatures. The document is 
long ; but the talents of the author would not be justly 
appreciated, nor the history of the Six Nations rendered 
complete, without it : — 

The Speech of Cornplanter, Half' Town, and Big- Tree, Chiefs 

and Councillors of ike Seneca nation, to the great Councillor 

of the Thirteen Fires, 

** Father : The voice of the Seneca nation speaks to you, 
the great councillor, in whose heart the wise men of all the 
Thirteen Fires have placed their wisdom. It may be very 
small in your ears, and we therefore entreat you to hearken 
with attention ; for we are about to speak of things which are 
to us very great. When your army entered the country of 
the Six Nations, we called you the Toion Destroyer; and to this 
day, when that name is heard, our women look behind them and 
turn pale, and our children cling to the necks of their mothers. 
Our councillors and warriors are men, and cannot be afraid ; 
but their hearts are grieved with the fears of our women 
and children, and desire it may be buried so deep as to be 
heard no more. When you gave us peace, we called you 
father, because you promised to seciu'e us in the possession of 
our lands. Do this, and so long as the lands shall remain, 
that beloved name shall live in the heart of every Seneca. 

'* Father : We mean to open our hearts before you, and 

know the reason. He returned answer that yehen he arrived among his nation 
he found them all in arms, and their villages, Kanadaseago and Genishaw, 
crowded with warriors from remote tribes, who at first seemed inclined to hearken 
to his wishes ; but soon learning from a spy that the Americans were about to 
invade their country, all flew to arms, and that he bad put himself at their head, 
" determined to chastise" ho said, " the enemy that dared to think to presume 
to invado his country." Aflcr the peace he became an abiding friend to the 
United States. He lamented the disaster of St Clair's army, and was heard to 
say that he would have two scalps for General Butler's, who fell in that bloody 
battle, and was scalped. The legislature of Pennsylvania made him a grant of 
land, comprising an island in the Alleghany river. Being on a mission to Phila- 
delphia, in 1792, he died, after a short illness, on Sunday the 22d of April, and 
was buried with suitable attention. His descendants are yet persons of some 
confideration among his people. 
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'■ Father: 

heard tho irivii^t'on which y.>u 

fire which vi-.ij tad kindled. atiJ talk iTith you tunceming 
peace, we made hiite towards it. You then toid us that we 
were in y<ur hand, and that by cbiin^ it you could crush us 
to noEhini;. and you demanded iVum us a great country, as the 
price of that peace which you had offered iis: — as if our want 
of strength had destroyed our rights. Lhir chiefs had felt your 
power, and were unable to contend asainst you, and they 
therefore cave up that country. What they agreed to has 
bound our nation; but your ancer against us, must, by thia 
time, be cooled ; and although our strength has not increased, 
nor your jiower become less, we ask you to consider calmly, — 
were the terms dictated to us by your commissioners, reason- 
able ,ind just '. 

"Fatiieh: Your commissioners, when they drew the line 
which separated the land then given up to you, from that 
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which yon agreed should remain to be ours, did most solemnly 
promise that we should be secured in the peaceable possession 
of the lands which we inhabited east and north of that line. 
Does this promise bind you % 

** Hear now, we beseech you, what has happened concern- 
ing that land. On the day in which we -finished the treaty at 
Fort Stanwix, commissioners from Pennsylvania told our 
chiefii that they had come there to purchase all the lands be- 
longing to us within the lines of their state, and they told ua 
that their line would strike the river Susquehannah below 
Tioga branch. They then left us to consider of the bargain 
till the next day. On the next day we let them know that we 
were unwilling to sell all the lands within their state, and pro- 
posed to let them have part of it, — ^which we pointed out to 
them in their map. They told us that they must have the 
whole ; that it was already ceded to them by the great king, 
at the time of making peace with you, and was their own; but 
they said that they would not take advantage of that, and were 
willing to pay us for it, — after the manner of their ancestors. 
Onr chiefs were unable to contend at that time, and therefore 
they sold the lands up to the line which was then shown to 
them as the line of that state. What the commissioners had 
said about the land having been ceded to them at the peace, 
our chiefe considered as intended only to lessen the price, and 
they passed it by with very little notice ; but, since that time» 
we have heard so much from others about the right to our 
lands, which the king gave when you made peace with him» 
that it is our earnest desire tliat you will tell us what it means. 

"Father: Our nation empowered John Livingston to let out 
part of our lands on rent, to be paid to us. He told us that 
he was sent by congress, to do this for us, and we fear he has 
deceived us in the writing he has obtained from us. For 
since the time of our giving that power, a man of the name of 
Phelps has come among us, and claimed our whole country 
northward of the line of Pennsylvania, under purchase from 
that Livingston, to whom, he said he had paid twenty thousand 
dollars for it. He said, also, that he had bought likewise from 
the council of the thirteen fires and paid them twenty thou- 
sand dollars more for the same. 

"And he said, also, that it did not belong to us, for the great 
king had ceded the whole of it, when you made peace with 
him. Thus he claimed the whole country north of Pennsyl- 
vania, and west of the lands belonging to the Cayugas. He 
demanded it ; he insisted on his demand, and declared that he 
would have it all. It was impossible for us to grant him this, 
and we immediately refused it. Afler some days he proposed 
to run a line, at a small distance eastward of our western 
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near forty miles in length, extending to Lake Ontario ; and 
the lines of this tract have been run accordingly, although no 

S art of it is within the bounds which limit his purchase. No 
oubt he meant to deceive us. 

'' Father : You have said that we are in your hand, and 
that by closing it you could crush us to nothing. Are you de- 
termined to crush us 1 If you are, tell us so ; that those of 
our nation who have become your children, and have deter- 
mined to die so, may know what to do. 

• ** In this case, one chief has said he would ask you to put 
him out of pain. Another, who will not think of dying by 
the hand of his father or his brother, has said he will retire 
to the Chateaugay, eat of the fatal root, and sleep with his 
fathers in peace. 

" Before you determine on a measure so unjust, look up to 
Orody who has made tu as well bs you. We hope he will not 
permit you to destroy the v^hole of our nations. 

"Father: Hear our case: many nations inhabited this 
country ; but they had no wisdom, and therefore, they warred 
together. The Six Nations were powerful, and compelled 
them to peace ; the lands for a great extent were given up to 
them ; but the nations which were not destroyed all continued 
on those lands, and claimed the protection of the Six Nations, 
as the brothers of their fathers. They were men, and when 
at peace had a right to live on the eaith. The French came 
among us and built Niagara ; they became our fathers, and 
took care of us. Sir William Johnson came and took that 
fort from the French ; he became our father, and promised to 
take care of us and did so until you were too strong for his 
king. To him we gave four miles around Niagara, as a place 
of trade. We have already said how we came to join against 
you ; we saw that we were wrong ; we wished for peace ; 
you demanded a great country to be given up to you ; it was 
surrendered to you, as the price of peace, and we ought to 
have peace and possession of the little land which you then 
left us. 

" Father : When that great country was given up, there 
were but few chiefs present, anc^ they were compelled to give 
it up, and it is not the Six Nations only that reproach these 
chie& with having given up that country. The Chippewas» 
and all the nations who lived on those lands westward, call to 
us, and ask us, — ' Brothers of our fathers, where is the place 
you have reserved for us to lie down upon V 

** Father : You have compelled us to do that which has 
made us ashamed. We have nothing to answer to the chil- 
dren of the brothers of our fathers. When, last spring, they 
called upon us to go to war, to secure them a bed to lie upoD« 
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a eotnaled ihem to be qnict, till we iiaiA spokrit l« 
yoo. Bat mi our vny down, we besni that your arToy had 
HDOe lowinj the cuuittry which those nalioDS inhabii, aad if 
nsy UMC together the best blood on both sides will Maiii ihe 

" Fatbeh : We will oot concesl bom you lliai the Great God, 
and Dot man, has preferred the C<iniplaiit«r lix>in tlie bauds of 
his own nnlion. Fur they ask conttDually, ■ Where is the 
land wliich our children, and their children after ihem. 
mre to tie down upon }' ' Yon tuld ui.' say they, ' Unit tba 
line drawn from Feansylvsnia to Lake Ontario, would marit it 
fiw ever on the east, and the line ruunicig &oin Deaver Creek 
to PeoniylvBiiia would mark it on ihe west, and we see that it 
Ia not so. For first one anil then another comes and takes it 
away by order of that people which ynu tell us promised to 
tecore it to us.' He is silent ; for be has nothing to answer. 
When the ^uu goes down, ho opens his heart before God, 
and earlier than that sun appears upon the hills, he ^ves 
Ihanka for his protection during the nighl ; fur be feels that 
smong men, become desperate by their danger, it is God only 
that can preserve him. He loves peace, and all thai he had 
in store he has given to those who hare been robbed by yoor 
people, lest they should plunder the innocent to repay tliem- 
eelrea. The whole season, which others have employed ia 
providing for their families, he h&s spent in his endeavora to 
preserve peace; and at this motnent, his wife and children are 
lying on the ground, and in want of food ; his heart is in pain 
for them, but he perceives that the Great God will try bis firm- 
ness, in doing what is righi. 

" Father: The game which the Great Spirit sent into our 
country for us to oat, is going from among us. We thoiig-ht 
that ho intended we should till the grontid with I'lC plouijli, as 
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" Father : We told you that we would open our hearts to 
you. Hoar us once more. 

" At Fort Stanwix we agreed to deliver up those of our 
people who should do you any wrong, that you might try them, 
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and panish tbem according to your law. We deliyered up two 
meu accord iDgly, but instead of trying them according to your 
laws, the lowest of your people took them from your magis- 
trate, and put them immediately to death. It is just to punish 
murder with death ; but the Senecas will not deliver up their 
people to men who disregard the treaties of their own nation. 

" Father : Innocent men of our nation are killed one after 
another, and our best families ; but none of your people who 
have committed the murders have been punished. 

u ^^Q recollect that you did not promise to punish those 
who killed our people, and we now ask, was it intended that 
your people should kill the Senecas, and not only remain un- 
punished by you, but be protected by you against the revenge 
of the next of kin ? 

'' Father : These are to us very great things. We know 
that you are very strong, and we have heard that you are wise» 
and we wait to hear your answer to what we have said, that 
we may know that you are just. 

It may be remembered that a brief reference to the 
preceding speech was made in the Life of Red Jacket ; 
and it will not have escaped the reader's attention, that 
other grievances than those connected with the treaties 
of Fort Stanwix and St. Clair, are in this document pre- 
sented. In his reply. President Washington was evi- 
dently embarrassed by a struggle between his feelings 
and the sterner behests of duty. Commiserating the 
situation of the chiefs and their people, it may well be 
conceived that his humane inclinations were in favor 
of the supplicants. On the other hand, the terms of the 
treaties, particularly in regard to the difficulties with 
Oliver Phelps, did not justify the complaints of the In- 
dians. He doubtless said all he could for their encour- 
agement, under the circumstances of the case, evading 
some of their complaints, and passing entirely over 
others. He assured them that no fraudulent means of 
obtaining their lands would be sustained by the govern- 
ment, and that in one particular act complained of, (the 
purchase of their lands by Livingston and others,) the 
whole transaction had been declared null and void. The 
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persons who had murdered several of their people, bs 
assured them should be derdt with in ihe sarae i 
as though they had murdered while men, ai 
dJI possible means should be used for their 
and proper rewards offered to stimulate exertions 
thai purpose. In regard to the lands conveyed to 
United States by treaty, the President could only nss 
them that lie had no authority to interpose in tlie pre- 
mises' On llie whole, his reply to them was such as to 
soothe their feelings, and to afford them a liiUe encour- 
agement, but not all they hoped for. In the course 
this answer, General Washington bore the following 
timony to the cliaracter of tlie head of the depututioo 
" The merits of Complanter, and liis friendship for 
United States, are well known to me, and shall not 
forgotten ; and, as a mark of esteem of the United 
Slates, I have directed the Secretary of War to make 
him a present of two hundred and fifty dollars, either 
in money or goods, as the Complanter shall like best." 

Complanter and his associates rejoined to the speech 
of the President, referring again to some of their real or 
fancied grievances, and pleading for the restoration of a 
small portion of their lands which had been ceded by 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix, comprising the village of 
Halt-Town and his clan. As one reason lor making 
this application, they urged that the treaty at Fort Stan- 
wix was made while the United States were too angry 
with them, and that the exactions then insisted uix)n, 
were unwarrantable and unjust. This rejoinder was 
made by Complanter, and is here inserted at large : — 

The Speech of Complanter, Half-Town, and Great-Tree, 
Chkfiofthe Seneca Xation, to the President of the United 
States iif America. 
" Father : Your speech, written on the great paper, \i to 

us like the first hght of the momiDg to a sick man, whose 
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puke beats too strongly in his temples, and prevents him from 
sleep. He sees it and rejoices, but is not cured. 

"You say that you have spoken plainly on the great point. 
That you will protect us in the lands secured to us at Fort 
Stanwix, and that we have the right to tell or to refuse to sell 
it This is very good. But our nation complain that you 
compelled us at that treaty to give up too much of our lands. 
We confess that our nation is bound by what was there done ; 
and, acknowledging your power, we have now appealed to 
yourselves against that treaty, as made while you were too 
angry at us, and therefore unreasonable and unjust. To this 
you have given us no answer. 

« Father : That treaty was not made with a single state, — 
it was with the Thirteen States. We never would have given 
all that land to one state. We know it was before you had 
the great authority, and as you have more wisdom than the 
commissioners who forced us into that treaty, we expect that 
you have also more regard to justice, and will now at our re- 
quest, reconsider that treaty, and restore to us a part of that 
land. 

" Father : The land which lies between the line running 
south from Lake Erie to the boundary of Pennsylvania, as 
mentioned at the treaty at Fort Stanwix, and the eastern 
boundary of the land which you sold, and the Senecas con- 
firmed to Pennsylvania, is the land in which Half-Town and 
all his people live, with other chiefs who, always have been and 
still are dissatisfied with the treaty at Fort Stanwix. They 
grew out of this land, and their fathers grew out of it, an4 
they cannot be persuaded to part with it. We, therefor^, eur 
treat you to restore to us this little piece. 

" Father : Look at the land which we gave to you at that 
treaty, and then turn your eyes upon what we now ask you to 
restore to us, and you will see that what we ask you to return 
u a very little piece. By giving it back again you will satisfy 
the whole of our nation. The chie& who signed that treaty 
will be in safety, and peace between your children and our 
children will continue so long as your land shall join to ours. 
Every man of our nation will then turn his eyes away from all 
the other lands which we then gave up to you, and forget that 
our fathers ever said that they belonged to them. 

" Father : We see that you ought to have the path at the 
carrying-place from Lake Erie to Niagara, as it was marked 
down at Fort Stanwix, and we are all willing that it should 
remain to be yours. And if you desire to reserve a passage 
through the Conewago, and through the Chataugue Lake and 
land, for a path from that lake to Lake Erie, take it where 
you best like. Our nation will rejoice to see it an open path 
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the mattef, we desired him to continue here. Nicholson, the 
interpreter, is very sick, and we request that Allen may re- 
main a few days longer, as he speaks our language. 

" Father : The blood which was spilled near Pine Creek 
is covered, and we shall never look where it lies. We know 
that Pennsylvania will satisfy us for that which we spoke of to 
them before we spoke to you. The chain of friendship will 
now, we hope, be made strong as you desire it to be. We 
will hold it fast, and our end of it shall never rust in our 
hands. 

" Father : We told you what advice we gave the people 
you are now at war with, and we now tell you that they have 
promised to come again to our towns next spring. We shall 
not wait for their coming, but will set out very early, and show 
to them what you have done for us, which must convince them 
that you will do for them every thing which they ought to ask. 
We think they will hear and follow our advice. 

'' Father : You give us leave to speak our minds concern- 
ing the tilling of the ground. We ask you to teach us to 
plough and to grind com ; to assist us in building saw-mills, 
and to supply us with broad-axes, saws, augers, and other 
tools, so as that we make our houses more comfortable and 
more durable ; that you will send smiths amone us, and, above 
all, that you will teach our children to read and write, and our 
women to spin and to weave. The manner of your doing these 
things for us we leave to you, who understand them ; but we 
assure you we will follow your advice as far as we are able." 

The President replied to this appeal in a spirit of 
kindness, reminding the chiefs that the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix had been fully confirmed at Fort Harman in 
1789, — ^again stating to them that it was not within his 
power to annul the provisions of a treaty, — ^more espe- 
cially of one that had been concluded before his admi- 
nistration commenced, — ^but assuring them that Half- 
Town and his people should not be disturbed in the 
peaceful occupancy of the territory which they desired 
to reclaim. The President also suggested that he had 
in contemplation the adoption of some measures for 
teaching the Indians the use of letters, of domestic ani- 
mals, and the arts of husbandry. The stay of the chiefs 
in Philadelphia was protracted until the 7th of February, 
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This letter was answered in behalf of the President 
by General Knox, Secretary at War. He cautiously in- 
formed them that instead of taking a portion of their 
youth away from their country, to be educated abroad, 
it was proposed by the President to send a schoolmaster 
to reside among them. Two or three farmers were 
also to be planted in their country, to teach them the 
arts of husbandry. With these and other favorable 
assurances, Complanter and his associates departed for 
their homes. Arriving at Pittsburgh, they ascertained 
that some fresh outrages and additional murders had 
been committed by the whites against and upon their 
people, whereupon Complanter immediately addressed 
the following letter of just complaint to the President: — 

MeaHigefram the Complanter , Neio-Arraw, Half-Toum, and 

Big" Tree, Chiefs of the Seneca nation of Indians, to the Pre- 

ndetU of the United States. 

« Pittsburgh, March 17, 1791. 

** Sir : When we rose from the Great Council of the 
Thirteen Fires, we mentioned that we meant to have a coun- 
cil with the chiefi of the bad, angry Indians. Through the 
whole Quaker State, as we came up die road, we were treated 
well, and they took eood care of us until we came here. One 
misfortune happened only, that one of our wagons is not yet 
arrived here ; die one we first engaged, with the goods you 
presented to us. 

" Father : Your promise to us was, that you would keep 
all your people quiet ; but since we came here, we find that 
some of our people have been killed,— the good honest people 
who were here trading. 

" Father : We hope you will not suffer all the good people 
to be killed ; but your people are killing them as fast as they 
can. Three men and one woman have been killed at Big 
Beaver Creek, and they were good pecmle, and some of 
the white people will testify the truth of this. When we 
heard the news we found one boy had made his escape, and 
got to the trader's house, who saved his life ; we now wait to 
see him. 

** Father : We have been informed that twenty-seven men 
came from another state, and murdered these men in the 
Quaker State, and took away nine horses, and all the goodi 
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Tree and Half-Town were about to proceed into the 
country of the Indians then at war with the United 
States, upon an embassy of peace. An arrangement to 
this effect, which was to include Cornplanter also, had 
been made during the visit of the chiefs at Philadelphia. 
Still it had been judged advisable for Cornplanter him- 
self to proceed home in the first instance, for the pur- 
pose' of convening a general council of the Six Nations, to 
meet Colonel Proctor, in whose company, and for whose 
protection, it was proposed that he should make his jour- 
ney among the hostile tribes. The proceedings uuder 
this part of the arrangement have been detailed in the 
life of Red-Jacket The mission of Colonel Proctor 
was a failure,— ^he being unable to proceed among the 
hostile Indians. Yet at a subsequent period Cornplanter 
performed the mission, at great personal hazard, but 
without any favorable results. There were many at that 
time, as in all Indian wars, who entertained doubts of 
the fidelity of such Indians as professed friendship for 
the whites, and Cornplanter did not escape suspicion. 
But his subsequent conduct showed that those suspicions 
were unjust. Among other evidences of his integrity, 
a letter from Fort Franklin bore the following testimony 
to his fidehty : " I have only to observe that Cornplan- 
ter has been here, and in my opinion he is as friendly as 
one of our own people. He hais advised me to take 
care ; * for,' said he, * you will soon have a chance to 
let the world know whether you are a soldier or not.' 
When he went off*, he ordered two chiefs and ten war- 
riors to remain here and scout about the garrison, and 
let me know if the bad Indians should either advance 
against me, or any of the frontiers of the United States. 
He thinks the people at Pittsburgh should keep out 
spies toward the salt licks, for he says, by and by, he 
thinks the bad Indians will come from that way.' An- 



t of his good &uh may be found in the 
§o t k» mia g ^vetttsonent, signed by him and published 
s Tear, — 1792 : — '• My people baving been 
I cGonnitiiog depredalioos oa ibe frontier 
r Piii^>uigb, I hereby contradict the a»- 
miiim. aa it is oenainly wilhout fouodation. I pledge 
Itself ID those intiatntatu, that tbcy may rest perfectly 
•ecuTC from any danger from the Senecas residing on the 
AUeghajiT waters, and that my people have been, and 
Aill ate, firiendly to the Uoiied Slates."' Another in- 
flttace, and a painfo} ooe, goes to establish the same 
tnttli. At or near the tiaie of his departure on bis mes- 
si^ of peace to the west. " as three of his people were 
tiavdfii^ tfaroQgh a settlement upon the Gcocsec, ihey 
Hopped ol a. hoase u> light their pipes. There happened 
to be aevetnl white men >nilhia, one of whom, as the 
fimmost Indiaa stooped down to light bis pipe, kilkd 
him wilb an axe. Another of the party was badly 
woonded with the Eame weapoQ. while escuping from the 
boose. They were not pursued, and a boy of the num- 
ber escaped tinhiirt."t When Complanter became ac- 
quaimeil with the foul transaction, instead of seizing his 
tomahawk, and rushing at the head of his clan upon the 
nearest American settlement for revenge, lie charged 
his warriors to remain quiet, and was hoard only to 
say : — " It is hard, when I and my people are lr>'ing to 
make peace for the whiles, that we should be thus re- 
warded. I can govern my young men and warriors 
better than the Thirteen Fires can their's!" This re- 
buke would have done lionor to a Christian philosopher. 
During all the troubles of those days between the Uni- 
ted Stales and the Indians, until after the decisive vic- 
tory of Wayne, and the treaty of Greenville, Complan- 

• Drake. 

t Idem. Thi« pour woundni IndJaiip when almMt n>?oTcred from the iojury, 
wai biltea bj B scrpenl. which cauted hii immediale death. 
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ter was ever neutral, and always the friend of peace. 
His exertions to this end are referred to in the life of 
Brant, and more fully set forth in the preceding life of 
Bed-Jacket. He was present at the several treaties 
held with his people by Colonel Pickering, ending with 
that of Canandaigua, in 1794. Nothing farther is heard 
of the veteran chief until the treaty with Thomas Mor- 
ris, held at Big Tree, in 1797, when he again appeared 
upon the stage of action, as stated in the former part of 
the present volume. 

He had ever entertained a profound regard for the 
character of Washington, and on the eve of the retire- 
'ment of that great man from the public service, as Pre- 
sident of the United States, Complanter made a special 
visit to the seat of the federal government, to take an 
official leave of the great benefactor both of the white 
man and the red. The following manly speech from 
the forest chief was delivered on the occasion at the in- 
terview : — 

Speech of The Complanter to General WashifigUm, — Philadel- 
phia, 2Sth February, 1797. 

" Father : I thapk the Great Spirit for protecting us through 
the various paths which we have trod since I was last at this 

Flace. As I am told you are about to retire from public business, 
have come to pay my last address to you as the jj^eat Chief 
of the Fifteen Fires, and am happy to find that I have arrived 
here in time to address you once more as father, and to advise 
with you on the business of our nation. You have always 
told us that the land which we live upon is our own, and that 
we may make such use of it as we think most conducive to 
our own comfort and the happiness of posterity. 

'' Father : I wish whilst I am able to do business to pro- 
vide for the rising generation. Our forefathers thought that 
their posterity would pursue their tracks, and support them- 
selves by their hunts, &s they did in the extensive forests given 
them by the Great Spirit, and by them transmitted to us. But 
the great revolution among the white people in this country 
has extended its influence to the people of my color, — turn 
our faces which way we will, we find the white people culti-< 
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good Spirit which has so loDg guided your steps as a father to 
a ereat nation will still continue to protect you, and make your 
private reflections as pleasant to yourself, as your public mea- 
sures have been useful to your people." 

The manuscript of the preceding speech has been 
preserved among the papers of Thomas Morris. The 
circumstances of this visit being unofficial, or rather not 
being connected with the public service, it is not mentioned 
in the Indian state papers, and the reply of Washington 
seems not to have been preserved. No doubt it was 
characteristic of that illustrious man,^— considerate as 
well as kind. 

The relations between the United States and the In- 
dians having now been settled upon a permanently 
pacific basis, the life of Cornplantcr was no longer con- 
nected with the general history of the country. His 
labors were consequently thenceforward devoted to his 
own people. Like hijs great Mohawk contemporary, 
Thayendanegea, he was anxious for the civilization and 
moral and social improvement of his race, and his efibrts 
were directed to that object He saw all around him 
the evils of intemperance, and exerted himself with zeal, 
in conjunction with his brother, Gos-kuk-ke-wa-na-kow- 
ne-di-yu, the prophet, to effect a reformation upon this 
subject. In the course of his exertions in this cause he 
made a visit to President Jefferson, in the early part of 
his administration, for counsel and encouragement. 
Shortly afterward he received a beautiful and character- 
istic letter from Mr. Jefferson, which, not having been 
elsewhere published, is here inserted :• 

" Washifigton, NovemherS, 1602. 
** Brother Handsome Lake : I have received the message 
in writing which you sent through Capt. Irvine, our coniiden- 

* The author ha§ been favored with the original of this letter, by Mr. Pierce, 
a young Seneca chief of the Alleghany clan, to whom reference has before been 
made. 
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an agent in whom we trust, to see that your consent was free, 
and the sale fair. All was reported to be free and fair. The 
lands were your property. The right to sell is one of the 
rights of property. To forbid you the exercise of that right 
would be a wrong to your nation. Nor do I think, brother, 
that the sale of lands is, under all circumstances, injurious to 
your people ; while they depended on hunting, the more exten- 
sive the forests around them, the more game they would yield. 
But, going into a state of agriculture, it may be as advantageous 
to a society as it is to an individual who has more land than he 
can improve, to sell a part and lay out the money in stocks and 
implements of agriculture, for the better improvement of the 
residue. A little land, well stocked and improved, will yield 
a great deal more without stock or improvement. I hope, 
therefore, that, on further reflection, you will see this transaction 
in a more favorable light, both as it concerns the interest of 
your nation, and the exercise of that superintending care 
which I am sincerely anxious to employ for their subsistence 
and happiness. Go on, then, brother, in the great reformation 
you have undertaken. Persuade our red men to be sober and 
to cultivate their lands ; and their women to spin and weave 
for their families. You will soon see your women and chil- 
dren well fed and clothed : your men living happily in peace 
and plenty, and your numbers increasing from year to year. 
It wiU be a great glory to you to have been the instrument of 
so happy a change, and your children's children, from genera- 
tion to generation, will repeat your name with love and grati- 
tude for ever. In all your enterprises for the good of your 
people you may count with confidence on the aid and protec- 
tion of the United States, and on the sincerity and zeal with 
which I am animated in the furthering of thb humane work. 
You are our brethren of the same land ; we wish your pros- 
perity as brethren should do. Farewell ! 

(Signed,) " Th. Jefferson." 

It was in the course of these labors for the moral ele- 
vation of his people, that Complanter became involved 
in the contest for the ascendancy with Red-Jacket, as 
related at large in the life of the orator. There had 
never been any good will between them since the treaty 
of Fort Stanwix ; and the effort now made by Corn- 
planter to regain the influence he had lost through the 
intrigues and subtlety of his rival, by means of the pre- 
tended visions and revelations of his brother, the prophet, 
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having signally failed, as heretofore stated, the old war- 
chief remained, during tlie residue of his extended life, 
in retirement and comparative obscurity. The residence 
of his clan was upon the banks of the Alleghany, and 
its tributaries, the Oil and Connewango creeks, partly 
within the bounds of New-York, and partly in Pennsyl- 
vania. The legislature of the latter slate having made , 
him a special grant of land on the AUeghaay, about sevt 
miles below iu junctiou with the Connewango, Cornpla 
let removed thither and continued there to reside, < 
Tating a large farm, until the day of his death. 

In the year ISIG, the late Rev. Timothy Alden, t 
President of Alleghany College, made a visit to the o 
chief, whom he says he foui)d on the banks of the AUi 
ghany on a piece of first-rate bottom land, a little within 
the hmits of Pennsylvania. He was the owner of thi*^ 
teen hundred acres of land, upon six hundred of wh 
stood his village, e&bibiting the signs of industrious u 
habitants. " It was grateful," remarked Dr. Alden i 
hia journal, " to notice the present agricultural habtis « 
the place, from the numerous enclosures of huckwheat/^ 
corn and oats. We also saw a number of oxen, cows, 
and liurses ; and many logs, designed iljr the saw-niiU, 
and ilic Piltsiiurgh ninrkct." Tlie chief was a pro- 
fessing ClirUti^ui, and hailed with joy tlie visits of his 
fellow Christians- He was delighted witli tlie arrival of 
Dr. Alden, and lost not a moment in welcoming liim to 
his village, and insisted on waiting upon him in person. 
He had many of his people under his command, but he 
preferred serving his visitor, and even cutting and bring- 
ing from tlie field the Ibrage for his horse, himself. The 
Western Missionary Society at that time were sustaining 
a scliool ill Cornplanter's village, which Dr. .\klen de- 
scribed lis being in a condition promising good success. 
One of his sons, Henry O'Baii, had been educated in 
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Philadelphia ; but on returning to his people he became 
a drunkard and was discarded by his father. He after- 
ward attached himself to the Pagan party under Red- 
Jacket. Complanter had other sons, but he resolved 
that no more of them should be educated among the 
whites, since, as he said, ** it entirely spoils Indian !"• 
Notwithstanding his profession of Christianity, Com- 
planter was very superstitious. " Not long since he said 
the Grood Spirit had told him not to have any thing to do 
with the whites, or even to preserve any mementos or 
relics that had from time to time been given to him by 
the pale-faces ; — whereupon, among other things, he 
burnt up his belt and broke his elegant sword." 

From the time of Dr. Alden's visit until the month of 
February, 1822, the name of this extraordinary man is 
found in connexion with no public event. It appears 
that in 1821-'22, the State of Pennsylvania attempted to 
exact a tax from Complanter and his people. The blood 
of the chief, though chilled by the cold of almost a hun- 
dred winters, became warm again. Such a demand 
never having been made of him before, he conceived it 
to be not only unlawful, but a personal indignity. He 
therefore resisted payment, and only submitted when 
the civil officers appeared and were about to enforce 
their demand with fire-arms. The tax was then paid, 
whereupon Complanter applied to the governor of the 
state for a redress of the grievance, in the following letter 
not actually written, but entirely dictated by himself^ 
It is worth preserving, not only as it relates to the sub- 
ject in dispute, but as a curious piece of Indian auto- 
biography : — 



« 



Alleghany River, 2d Mo. 2d, 1822. 
I feel it my duty to send a speech to the Goyemor of 
Pennsylvania at this time, and inform him the place where I 
was from, — ^which was Conewaugus, on the Genesee River. 

* Judge £. T. Foote, of Chautauqiiei as cited by Drake. 
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" When I was a child, I played with lie butterfly, the graa*- 
bnpper and the fro^. As 1 grew np, 1 begBii lo pay Eorae 
BUviition, and play with the Indian boys in [he DeighlKirbond, 
and ihey look notice of iny akin being a diSerent color frnni 
tliein, and spoke about it. I inquired of my mother (]ie cause, 
■nd abe told me that my falLer was a rcsidenler in Albany. 1 
ate still my victuals out of a bark disb — 1 grew up lu be a 
young man, and tnarrted mc a wife, but 1 had ooketlli^or^a. 
I iben knew where my father lived, and weitt to see him, nod 
found be was a white man, and spoke the English language. 
He gave me victuals while 1 was at bis house, but when 1 started 
Xc return borne, be gave me nn provision to eat on the way. He 
eavo ine neilbcr kettle nor gun, neirher did he toll me that the 
United Slates were about to rebel against the government of 
Bngland. * 

" I will DOW lell ynu. broihera, who are in aessinn of the 
leg;ielaiure of Pennsylvania, that the Great Spirit has tniule 
known to me that 1 have been wicked ; and the cau?e tliereof 
was lliti revolutionary war in America. The cause of Indian* 
having bceu led into sin, at that time, wtts that many of them 
weremihe practice of drinking and getting inloxicaicd. Great 
Britain requested us to join with them in the conflirt againat 
the Aluericana, and promised the Indians land and liquor. I, 
myself, was opposed to joining in the conflict, as I had nothing 
to do witfa the difficulty that existed between the iwo parties. 
1 have novif informed you how it happened that tlie Indiana 
took a part in the revolution, and will relate to yon some cir- 
ciimstRncea ihai occurred after the close nf the w-ar. General 
Putnam, who was then at Pbiladeljihia, told me (here ivas 10 
be a council at Fort Staiiwix, and the Indians reiine-'ted me to 
attend nn behalf of the Six Nations, which I did, and there 
met witii ihiee commisRioners, who bad het'n a|ipointe(l to hold 
tlic roun^il. They told rae they would inform me lA' the cause 
of the revolution, which I requested them lo dn minutely. 
Theyibeu said that it bad origiiiaicd on account of the heavy 
taxes liiat had been imposed upon them by ijie IJriiJ^li govern- 
mciil, wliir;h bad been for fifty years increasiiii; upon them; 
that llie Americans had grown weary ihcreol', and rcfns'cd to 
pay. wlilch nflionted ihe king. There had likewise a difficulty 
taken place abuut some tea, which ihey wished me not ro use. as 
it had been one of the causes that many peojde bad lost their 
lives. And the Biilish goveniment now bein? »HV,inted. the 



md the cannons began lo roar in oui cciuiitry. 
General Pulnam then told me at the enuneil at I'on SiimwiK, 
that liy the late war the Americans had gained two objects ; 

* This paragraph has tH?en aJready quoted, ai fbronologically WlougtDg to Lb« 
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they bad established themselves an independent nation, and 
had obtained some land from Ghreat Britain to live upon, the 
division line of which ran through the lakes. I then spoke, 
and said that I wanted some land for the Indians to live on, 
and General Putnam said that it should be granted, and that I 
should have land in the state of New- York for the Indians. 
General Putnam then encouraged me to use my endeavors to 
pacify the Indians generally ; and as he considered it an ar- 
duous task to perform, wished to know what I wanted as pay 
therefor ? I replied to him, that I would use my endeavors to 
do as he had requested with the Indians, and for pay thereof, I 
would take the land. I told him not to pay me money or dry 
goods, but land. And for having attended thereto, I received 
die tract of land on which I now live, which was presented to 
me by Goveinor Mifflin. I told General Putnam that I wished 
the Indians to have the exclusive privilege of the deer and wild 
game, which he assented to. 

" The treaty that was made at the aforementioned council 
has been broken by some of the white people, which I now 
intend acquainting the governor with. Some white people are 
not willing that Indians should hunt any more, whilst others 
are satisfied therewith ; and those white people who reside 
near our reservation, tell us that the woods are theirs, and 
they have obtained them from the governor. The treaty has 
been also broken by the white people using their endeavors 
to destroy all the wolves, which was not spoken about in the 
council at Fort Stanwix, by General Putnam, but has originated 
lately. 

" It has been broken again, which is of recent origin. White 
people wish to get credit from Indians, and do not pay them 
honestly, according to their agreement. 

" In another respect it has also been broken by white peo- 
ple, who reside near my dwelling ; for when I plant melons 
and vines in my field, they take them as their own. It has 
been broken again by white people using their endeavors to 
obtain our pine trees from us. We have very few pine trees 
on our land, in the state of New- York ; and white people and 
Indians oflen get into dispute respecting them. There is also 
a great quantity of whiskey brought near our reservation by 
white people, and the Indians obtain it and become drunken. 

" Another circumstance has taken place which is very trying 
to me, and I wish the interference of the governor. The white 
people who live at Warren, called upon me sometime ago, to 
pay taxes for my land, which I objected to, as I had never been 
called upon for that purpose before ; and having refused to 
pay the white pefiple became irritated, called upon me fre- 
quently, and at length brought four gwas with them and seized 
our catUe. I still refused to pay, and was not willing to let 
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AIb^«ij, that I OUT infrTrm hitn of iLe fiuticnlarB of oar 
a^^mm, lad ha be anthorizeil tci iuiruct the whitr poopl« in 
^k« ■>■■« IB tandaa thenadvM lamrd the lndi«ia. 

** 1W g nwi f w has uAj m that when any cUfficubic* wcm 
Wwwa A* lafaM nd winte pmfie, he would uicad lo 
Wvsg Ihi^ iWMNvd. We m ninr la a UT^f •uoodon. ud 
I wafc Aa piiafui m Mud ■ persau, autbinuod to attend 
Aanaifc Ab iMVMn af the next nuniner, about the timo that 
pa* kaa pMra big aBuogh for |l•»t^n^ 

* Tka fMWBar fa n u Bfty requested me to pay attenticai to 
A» laAaa^^id ake eve of them. We are now arrived u a 
■■^Hs Aat I hefieK *"■*'■»— cannot enia. ontew the gnreniar 
AmM canity with m; reqaal, and send a penon suthotijed 
la oaK hanreen ss and the whde people, the ^proadnnc 
■^^■^ 1 have BOW no nuira to speak.* ■ 

TWm|yIwa*omuiTaai. Anact vaspassed by tbtt-J 
Wr.f^sr^iT ■'^ Penruvlvania, exorcmHrt? tlie chiof fmrn 
:!-. r.x, .-.r.i tiv co :::=:: ??ioner? rcpnlrcil tuliis villnge to 
i\. '..,.:. -.::■: r: ;"er ;■> i::::]. He met lli'^in i\[ die court- 
r' _>-■ .-. W.irrv". a town r.f lVnn-_vlv;mia ^itll^Uod ai 
".-. ^::.:: :■. ;:"-.:,■' C:.ri::ewangoCreek;iii,I ilie Ailt-ghaiiy, 
,-:•. -^;..;:. ■::.'.^:..:: he JcUvcR-'d liir loilowiiii: s[M?t>cti, — 
tx;-. ;.::.: :" ::; k:::d. and cminonilv clinracierisuc of liis 



FK- : 'i eftiTiiay was appointed for us all to meet here, 
wrii!; tiie soTemor sent U5 pleased iis very muih. I 
: ;be Lireat Spirit is \en.- much pleased that the white 
ive i>ei.'n induced so ii> assist the Indians as they have 
1 :r,j: he i= pleasel also to see the great men of this 
. ,>i" the I'liited Stales so friendly to us. We are 
isrti ivi:h what has been done. 

lir.-a: Spirit (irst made the world, and next the flying 
md i'i.>und ail things good and prosperous. He is im- 
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mortal and everlasting. After finishine the flying animals, he 
came down on earth and there stood. Then he made different 
kinds of trees, and weeds of all sorts, and people of every 
kind. He made the spring and other seasons, and the weather 
suitable for planting. These he did make. But stills, to make 
whiskey to be given to Indians, he did not make. The Great 
Spirit bids me tell the white people not to give Indians this 
kmd of liquor. When the Great Spirit had made the earth 
and its animals, he went into the great lakes, where he breathed 
as easily as any where else, and then made all the different 
kinds of fish. The Great Spirit looked back on all that he 
had made. The different kinds he made to be separate, and 
not to mix with and disturb each other. But the white people 
have broken his command by mixing their color with die In- 
dians. The Indians have done better by not doincr go. The 
Great Spirit wishes that all wars and fightings should cease. 

" He next told us that there were three things for people 
to attend to. First, we ought to take care of our wives and 
children. Secondly, the white people ought to attend to their 
farms and cattle. Thirdly, the Grreat Spirit has given the bears 
and deers to the Indians. He is the cause of all things that 
exist, and it is very wicked to go against his will. The Great 
Spirit wishes me to inform the people that they should quit 
drinking intoxicating drink, as being the cause of diseases and 
death. He told us not to sell any more of our lands, for he 
never sold lands to any one. Some of us now keep the seventh 
day ; but I wish to quit it, for the Great Spirit made it for 
others, but not for the Indians, who ought every day to attend 
to their business. He has ordered me to quit drinking any in- 
toxicating drink, and not to lust after women but my own, and 
informs me that by doing so I should live the longer. He 
made known to me that it is very wicked to tell lies. Let no 
one suppose this I have said now is not true. 

" I have now to thank the governor for what he has done. I 
have informed him what the Great Spirit has ordered me to 
cease from, and J wish the governor to inform others of what I 
have communicated. This is all I have at present to say." 

If there are any farther memorials of the life of Corn- 
planter, they have escaped the researches of the author. 
The old chief appears to have again fallen back into en- 
tire seclusion, taking no part even in the politics of his 
people, which, owing to the conduct of Red-Jacket, and 
the dissensions concerning him, were not of the most 
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tnental chaxacter ; — ^rather too sentimental, in fact, Id be 
in keeping with the usual stoicism of his race. ** Har- 
ly," says the narrator, ^* had been too long the wild boy 
of the mountains to be pleased with confinement, or 
bear patiently his monotonous exercises. He wasted 
and pined tiU he became pale and emaciated. Possess- 
mg not that spirit of reserve and laconic manner of 
speech, so characteristic of the Indian, he was courte* 
ous and kind,-^xercising a suavity of manner peculiar 
in the forest chieftain. * My sister,' he would say em* 
phatically, * my sister is not here, and there is another 
who is not with me.' He thirsted for the bright waters 
of his native valley, and longed to breathe once more the 
pure air of the Alleghanies. The crowded streets of 
the city had no charms for him. He stayed but a few 
months, and bursting from his confinement, bounded 
back, with the alacrity of a wounded deer, to the green 
mountain haunts of his boyhood, the sweet tones of his 
sister, and the gentle cooings of his forest dove. The 
following year, Mr. N— — , a gentleman from Philadel- 
phia, who had known the young chief there, came on 
an errand of agency to our country, where he has since 
resided. Having no acquaintance here, and feeling a 
deep interest in the welfare of his young friend, he 
penetrated through the dark wilds of Potter and 
M'Kean, and soon found himself at the village of the 
Complanter. Harry welcomed him cordially, pre- 
senting him to his father, his sister, and his friends,-— 
but there was a sadness visible in his countenance, a 
quick restlessness in his movements, which betrayed 

how deep weue Ae workings within. Mr. N then 

asked him for the gende dove he had described to him, 
in days gone by.' ^ She is gone;' said he, — and he led 
him to her grave. . Here Harry, after the custom of the 
whiteSf had planted flowers ; not the forget-me-not, nor 
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death of the object of his attax^hment. And yet these 
apparently moody sons of the forest are not always so 
insensible to the finer feelings of the common race of 
Adam, when acting by and for themselves, as most of the 
pale-faces suppose them to be. Mr. Washington Irving, in 
his prairie-rambles, has said, as other writers before 
and since have done, that the Indians, in their own circles, 
have their wits and their humorists, and indulge in 
their pleasantries, their jokes, brisk repartees and merry- 
makings, as well as the whites. Why, then, should they 
be thought insensible to the thrill of the tender passion, 
and incapable of feeling acutely the pangs of sorrow ? 
The anecdote of Henry O'Bail and his betrothed wood- 
land nymph, if true, illustrates one division of the inter- 
rogatory. A marked illustration of the other is afibrded 
by the touching story of Black-Chiers Daughter. 

Forty yeeirs ago, Black-Chief was Sachem of the clan 
of Senecas residing at Squawky-Hill, in the valley of 
ihe Grenesee River. He was famous for his skill and 
bravery in war, and the pursuits of the chase, and withal 
endeared to his people by his amiable temper and gene- 
rous quaUties. After his death his clan honored with 
their esteem an only daughter of the chief, remarkable 
for her beauty and intelligence, and resembling her 
deceased father in native goodness of heart. Indeed, so 
highly was she regarded that by a formal decree in 
council, notwithstanding her extreme youth, she was 
clothed with the authority of a princess. The brightest 
fish from the waters, the sweetest flowers, and the richest 
and rarest fruits of the forest, and the proudest trophies 
of the hunt, were left, in reverence, at the door of her 
wigwam. Old men prayed daily to the Great Spirit that 
her years might be long in the land ; for their hoaiy seer 
had assured them that during her lifetime the ancient 
glories of the Senecas would be in part restored. 
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sUe fiirs wore thrown in profusion at the feet of the life- 
less object of their idolatiy. By night, fires were lighted, 
mod watchmen were stationed to guard the hallowed 
spot, and keep the gaunt wolf at a distance. And every 
morning the solemn rites of the pieceding day were 
renewed. After a partial decomposition of the body 
had taken place, it was removed and committed to the 
earth vnth tears and loud lamentations.* 

But these rites were not peculiar to the Senecas, or 
to the Five Nations. The Chippewas, who pitch their 
tents on the shores of Lake Superior, proudly called the 
" Father of Waters,'* and other nations of the great 
northwest, honor their dead with obsequies somewhat 
similar. It has indeed been conjectured that the Chip- 
pewas derived their picturesque funeral observances 
from the Iroquois, with whom they often met in conflict, 
for they were enemies of old, notwithstanding the vast 
wilderness that separated their hunting-grounds. Nade- 
warwe-gu-nimg, in Michigan, nine hundred miles from 
the great council fire at Onondaga, was the scene of a 
terrific battle between them " long time ago." On the 
death of a sachem, or other person of note, the Chippe- 
was, after dressing the body in the vestments of the liv- 
ing, and by the aid of colors extracted from plants and 
clay having given a life-like appearance to the counte- 
nance, deposite the relics on two cross-pieces nailed or 
tied with thongs to four posts set firmly in the ground. 
With pious veneration they plant near the poles or posts 
the gadding wild-hop, or the flaunting woodbine, in or- 
der that the revolting process of decay may be rendered 
less oflfensive by the refreshing verdure of vegetable 
beauty, and in a short time the corse is thickly em- 

♦ This little iwrrativo wm written down from the lips of Mr*. Hotmer, of 
Axon, who, reared as it were amidt t the Senecas, was acq u ainted with the &cu, 
mod, I behere, with parties. 



f^ sucKCHnra nunRnx. 

Kiwei ed irhfa leaves aod Btrwen. There is somethiag . 
Knkiii^y poetical ia these simpk riles o( the ontolored 
svaee> While tbe enligliteBed pale-face yields to ihe 
mtnfeas ciutody of the tomb tbe beautiful and braTe, 
bis wild bnxber c^ tbe woods momPB over the loved 
and dw loei \mh a lastiog sonov, aAd deems ii bard to 
can into tbe cold embrace of tbe eaitb 

Glowing are the histories of departed moDarcbs lying 
in gilded pomp, vhib in ibe crowns that rounded ibeit 
cokl temples 

Kept Dcatk tw ONrt. 

SeaCaf d>*i Hue, nd t ' n it tker ps^"— 

^-of Inez de Ciistns dianierred and arrayed in the glit- 
tering trappings of royally ; — bul where is the heart that 
would not be less touched by those descriptions of tbe 
learned narrators than by tbe unstndied recital of tbe 
simple funereal honors paid by tbe Senecas to the beloved 
daughter of Black-Chief ? 

rbia Phiimopl.^csl SotinR. fur mucb bitfrwiiiiz msiiw upon th:^ sjb«T. Al^. 



— CkarUtoiz. — Dr. JarrU'i Hitt 
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[A.] 

The deputation sent from the Six Nations as messenfi^ers of peace* 
to the hostile Indians at the Miami of tlie lakes, in the autumn of 
1792, returned in November. Genieral Chapin, the agent of the Six 
Nations, was absent at the seat of government when they returned, 
and the council to receive their report was called by his son, Israel 
Chapin, Jun. It was held at Bu0alo Creek, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, and was attended by Major Littlehales in behalf of Governor 
Simcoe, then commanding in Uppor jCanada. The following is the 
report of the deputation, as rendered into English by Mr. Parish, the 
interpreter. 

Buffalo Creek, Novemher 16, 1792. 

Brothers, — People of the United States, and Kino's Peofle* 
take notice ! — Last winter the President took us by the hand, and led 
US to the council fire, at Philadelphia ; there thev made known to us 
their friendship, and requested us to proceed to the westward, and to 
nse our influence to make peace with the hostile Indians. We went 
accordingly, and made known to them our agreement 

When we returned from Philadelphia to Bufl&lo Creek, the chiefs 
that remained at home on their seats, were well pleased with what 
we had done at Philadelphia ; and after we had determined to proceed 
on our journey, some of our chiefs were detained on account of sick- 
ness. 

Brothers, — People of the Unjted States and King's People : — 
After we arrived at the westward, we met with an agreeable recep- 
tion ; they informed us we were their oldest brothers, and appeared 
as the sun risen on them, as they always looked to them for advice. 

It is now four years since we have heard your voices, and should 
be happy now to hear what you have to relate to us. 

The Six Nations then requested of the western Indians what they 
had to relate to them, as they kindled the council fire. 

The Western Indlans replied: About four years since, your 
voices came to us, desiring us to combine ourselves together, as we 
were the oldest people of this island, and all of one color, that our 
minds may be one. 
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Soon after, Sir William Johnson was sent as an agent from the king, 
and he began to purchase at the treaty at Fort Stanwiz, and purchas^ 
all east of the river Ohia 

A few years after this purchase, the people of the States and the 
king's people broke apart, and we being persuaded to take the king's 
part, became very bad for us. After a few years, the king was beat ; 
then the States took possession of all the land the English formerly 
took from the FrencL 

You tell us, we come with the voice of the United States ; we do, 
together with the advice of the king. He tells us not to throw our 
minds on either side, but to listen to reason, &c., and remain a people 
confederated. 

The Shawanee Nation, — Now eldest Brothers : You come to 
us with your opinion, and the voice of the United States. It is your 
mind to put an end to all hostilities. Brothers : now, we will relate 
what took place last fall in our country. General Washington sent 
an army into our country, which fell into our hands ; their orders 
were thus, — ^to proceed into our country as far as the Miami towns, to 
the Glaize ; thence to Detroit, but not to molest the king's people, and 
if the army should meet any people that appeared friendly, to leave 
them behind their backs, without harm. 

The President of the United States must well know why the blood 
is so deep in our paths. We have been informed he has sent messen- 
gers of peace on these bloody roads, who fell on the way. And now, 
as he knows that road to be bloody,' no communication can take place 
through that bloody way, as there is a path through the Six Nations' 
country, which is smooth and easy. If he wants to send the voice of 
peace, it must pass through this road. 

Eldest Brothers : We have been informed the President of the 
United States thinks himself the greatest man on this island. We had 
this country long in peace before we saw any person of a white skin ; 
we consider the people of a white skin the youngfer. 

Brothers : You inform us it is the wish of the white people to 
hold council with us. General Washington being the head man ; we 
will consent to treat with them ; we desire you, our older brothers, to 
inform General Washington we will treat with him, at the Rapids of 
Miami, next spring, or at the time when the leaves are fully out 

We consider ourselves still the proper owners of some land on the 
east side of the Ohio. 

But we will deliver up that, for money that has been paid to some 
individuals, for land on the west side of the River Ohio. 

Brothers : You have have given us a dish, and one spoon, desiring 
the whole combination to eat with them ; we accept of them, and shS 
do accordingly. 

We are now about to complete the business you came on. When 
you return you will make known to the President what we have done ; 
it may be he will not consent to what we have proposed ; and if he 
will not, we must call on you to assist in the heavy burden that will 
lie on us. We have opened a path, and pointed out a way, and, if he 
will not walk in it, we must have your assistance. 

Now, OUR ELDEST BROTHERS : When the President came to you, 
he took you aside to hear what he had to say. He desired you to 
come to us and deliver the messages ; you have delivered them, and 
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eil, we desire they may bring forward all the records, plans, maps, and 
documents, that any way respect the lands purchased from the Indians. 

Fish- Carrier* s Speech, 

Desiring this deme of pride, which has heretofore existed, may be 
done away, and that each government may mutuaUy consent and 
agree on terms of peace. 

Complanter's Speech, 

He informs, that he has always attended treaties that have been held, 
and has always wished for peace, and has done all in his power for 
peace ; that he has not advised any hostilities to commence on either 
side, and now wishes each government to lay aside all pride and preju- 
dice and to use their endeavors for peace. 

After the council was over, Major Littlehales, who represented 
Grovemor Simcoe on that occasion, answered the Indians as follows : — 

Brothers : I shall lay before the governor your requests ; and 
respecting his furnishing you with provisions, &c., I doubt not but he 
will do it agreeable to your wishes. And also to procure all records, 
plans, and documents, which shall be thought necessary, and to do 
every thing in his power to bring about a peace, so interesting to the 
United States, as well as to the British government 



[B.] 

THE PRESQUE ISLE QUESTION. 

At a council of the Six Nations, held at Bufl&lo Creek, on the 18th 
of June, 1794, Captain O'Bail (Complanter) spoke as follows in 
behalf of the Indians : — 

Brother : We are thankful that you have attended to the call of the 
Six Nations, and that you have been preserved by the Great Spirit, 6lc 

Brother : (Addressed to the President) I have for a long time 
aimed at the good of both parties, — I have paid you different compli- 
ments, as that of brother and father, and now I call you friend. 
We were pleased when we heard that you were appointed to have the 
chief command of the United States. 

Brother : The Great Spirit has so ordered, that every nation shall 
have some one to be at their head — ^you are to look over your people, 
and settle all difficulties — and we, the Six Nations, expect that you 
will not be unmindful of us, but see that we have justice done us, as 
well as your own people. 

Brother : We, the Six Nations, now call upon you ; we pay no 
attention to what has heretofore been done by congress ; their pro- 
ceedings we consider as unjust We wish for noUiing but justice» 
and hope that will take place. 

Brother : You know our demands — ^we ask but for a small piece 
of land, and we trust as you are a great man, you can easily grant our 
reouest 

brother : You wish to be a free people in this country, who have 
come from the other side of the water, smd why should not we, whose 
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a line running due south from the mouth of Buffalo Creek. Now I 
have given up the claim of the United States to a large tract of land 
lying between this due south line and the meridian which makes the 
eastern boundary of the triangular piece of land which the United 
States sold to Pennsylvania. The tract now rehnquisbed probably 
contains four times as much land as that triangle, and was peculiarly 
important to the Seneca nation, as several hundred of their nation 
were dwelling on it. 

I have also relinquished the United States* claim to the strip of land 
four miles wide, including the carrying path from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Erie, along the Niagara strait, except that part of it which, in a treaty 
held thirty years ago with Sir William Johnson, the Seneca nation 
ceded to the King of Great Britain, to whose right therein I considered 
the United States as succeeding. Or, as the chiefs expressed it, ^ that 
piece became ours (the United States) by the right of war." Its 
eastern boundary is a line from Johnson's Landing to Stedman's Creek, 
and thence to Niagara Straits, and the strait itself bounds it on the 
west and southwest Besides these relinquishments, I have stipulated 
a perpetual annuity of four thousand five hundred dollars, to be applied 
to the benefit of those of the Six Nations, and their Indian friends and 
associates, residing among and united with them, who do or shall reside 
within the boundaries of the United Statas ; for the United States do 
not mean to interfere, by any permanent arrangements, with nations 
elsewhere resident The terms I have stipulated, will, I trust, be ap- 
proved by the President and Senate, and then the treaty will be obliga- 
tory on both sides. 

I am, Sir, &c^ 
(Signed) TIMO: PICKERING. 

P. S. My letter of the 7th was delivered to the care of Henry 
Young Brant, who I understood was your nephew. In that I enclosed 
a copy of my speech relative to the appearance of a British agent at 
a council fire kindled by the United States. 

Capt Jos. Brant. 

CAPTAIN BRANT TO COLONEL PICKERING. 

Niagara, 20th December^ 1794. 

Sir : Your letters of the 17th and 20th November, '94, from Kanan. 
daigua, I have now before me, and I have to say, that at all our meet- 
ings during the whole of last summer, our thoughts were solely bent on 
fixing a boundary line between the confederate Indians and the United 
States, 80 as that peace might be established on a solid basis, for which 
reason we pointed out the line we did, well knowing the justness of it| 
and that it would be ratified by the whole Indian confederacy. 

As an individual I much regret to find that the boundary so pointed 
out has now been abandoned, the establishment of which, I am well 
convinced, would have been the means of bringing about a lasting and 
permanent peace. This object, so earnestly to be desired, has efer 
made me exert every nerve, wishing for nothing more than mutual jus- 
tice. This line, you will recollect, was offered to Governor St Clair 
at Muskingum, and notwithstanding the two successful campaigns of 
the Indians, after this I still adhered to the same, and still da This, I 
hope, wiU satisfy you that my wish ever was for peace. The oflfer was 
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Of course the United States have it optional whether they will treat 
or not with any nation or nations, where forei^i agents are present 

You seem to think, in your letter of the 20th, that the Senecas are 
the nation most concerned in the tracts in question, agreeable to the 
lines you point out At the different treaties held since the year '83, 
I allow, the Senecas from their proceedings seemed to be the only na- 
tion concerned in that country, although the whole Five Nations have 
an equal right one with the other, the country having been obtained by 
their joint exertions in war with a powerful nation, formerly living 
southward of Bufialo Creek, called Eries, and another nation then liv- 
ing at Tioga Point, so that by our successes all the country between 
that and the Mississippi, became the joint property of the Five Na- 
tions, — all other nations now inhabiting this great tract of country 
were allowed to settle by the Five Nations. 

This I hope will convince you that the Mohawks have an equal 
claim, and right to receive in proportion, with the others of the Five 
Nations. But as I am i^orant of the transaction, — knowing nothing 
of what has passed, and what was the result of the treaty, — must, 
therefore, defer saying any thing farther on the subject until I know 
the particulars, which I hope will be ere long. As to the others of 
the Five Nations residing on the Grand River, they must answer for 
themselves. 1 am not so particular in that as 1 might be, seeing no 
great necessity for it, — as I hope to see General Chapin ere long. 

In reading the speech you have sent me, I perceive that you say 
we request^ you might be sent to kindle the council fire, &c. This 
I knew to be a mistake. In our speech to General Chapin, we wished 
the President of the United States to send a commissioner to our fire- 
place at Buflalo Creek, (your name being mentioned,) not that you was 
to come and kindle a council fire elsewhere — and that you requested 
our assistance to bring about a peace, &c. You did, and every thing 
has been done by us faithfully and sincerely, by pointing out the medi- 
cine that would accomplish it, your relinquishing part of your claims 
in the Indian country. 

You also say that I told General Chapin at Winny's that it was 
the British prevented the treaty taking place. I said so then, and still 
do. What enabled me to say so, was the gentleman belonging to the 
Indian department in that quarter, interfering in the business. Had 
the line, as pointed out by us been accepted of by the United States, 
their interference could not have prevented peace then taking placey 
as the five nations had pledged themselves to see it ratified. 

As to the business of the white nations, I perceive it at present to be 
a lottery — which will be uppermost cannot be known until drawn — 
the most powerful no doubt will succeed ; but let who will be suc- 
cessful, our situation is the same, as we still have whites to deal with 
whose aims are generally similar. 

You mention Uie people of France took the Indian method^ all their 
warriors turning out The Indian warriors are always ready to turn 
out in defence of their just rights, — but Indian warriors would not be 
ready to butcher in an inhuman^ shocking manner, their king^ queen^ 
nobles and others. This is acting worse than what is called savage. 
The Indians are not entirely destitute of humanity — but from every 
appearance it has fled from France* I must therefore say the Frencn 
have not acted as Indians do. 
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[-] 
GENERAL PORTER TO THE AUTHOR. 

Niagara Falls, Oct 25, 1840. 

Dear Sir: — ^I have received your favor of the 9th ultimo, en- 
closing a number of the manuscript sheets of your intended biogra- 
phy of Red-Jacket, containing a notice of the repulse of a detachment 
of British troops under the command of Colonel Bishop, at Black 
Rock, in July, 1813, — ^being the first occasion on which our Indians 
were engaged in battle as auxiliaries of the Americans ; and embra- 
cing also an account of the march and operations of the American 
army under General Brown, from the time of their entering Canada, 
on the 3d of July, 1814, until shortly after the battle of Chippewa* 
when the Indians took leave of us for their respective homes ; and 
asking for such additions, corrections and remarks as the subject may 
suffgest 

While I will cheerfully comply with your request as regards the affair 
at Black Rock, I will not disguise the satisfaction which the receipt of 
your communication has given me, in so far as it afibrds me an oppor- 
tunity of doing an act of justice, too long withheld from the Indians 
and volunteers engaged in the battle of Chippewa ; by presenting, 
with your permission, and in a shape and connexion where it will 1^ 
sure to meet extensively the public eye, a minute account, (so far at 
least as the Indians and volunteers were concerned,) of the various 
movements and incidents of that day ; and thus rescuing their cha- 
racters from the charge of cowardice, preferred against them for their 
conduct on that occasion. 

It is to be regretted that we have no fair, intelligent and connected 
history of the interesting campaign of 1814, on the Niagara frontier, 
prepared by some one whose knowledge of the views and plans of 
those who conducted it, as well as of its incidents, gives him a right 
to be heard. But of those best qualified to perform the task, many 
have doubtless been deterred by considerations of delicacy in the nar- 
ration of events in which they had a deep personal interest or agency ; 
and thus involving the necessity either of becoming their own pane- 
gyrists, or of suppressing important facts, — ^the preservation of which 
IS due to the integrity and truth of history. 

Manv, if not most of these, have already left the stage of life, and 
the only hope of preserving the recollection of many interesting 
events of that period, rests upon the occasional and voluntary contn- 
butions of those who remain. I observe, with much satisfaction, that 
our friend, Major Douglass, has been employed in delivering, in your 
city, a course of lectures on the subject of the "Niagara Campaign." He 
was, if I mistake not, personally engaged in several of the principal 
battles of that year ; and, although then young, and fresh from West 
Point, he was an intelligent and active ofiicer, and will doubtless gra- 
tify the public expectations with many interesting reminiscences. 

Will it, then, my dear sir, be presuming too much to offer for your 
acceptance the accompanying narrativ«» of the operations of the army 
during the few days to which it extends, and embracing the battle of 
Chippewa, as a substitute for the sheets you sent me I In exchange 
for the loss of style and spirit in its composition, I can only promise a 
more minute detail, and probably somewhat greater accuracy in the re- 
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remove others, and a physician is to accompany each party of emi- 
grants, if they desire it 

The only cession of land to the government, is of the Green Bay 
tract, from which is expected a reservation now occupied hy the Onei- 
das. Those who do not remove to the new country in five years, or 
such time as the President may appoint, forfeit their right to the country 
set apart for them. The Senecas, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, and the Onon- 
dagas, residing on the Seneca reservations, agree to remove in five 
years, and a portion of the Oneidas are to do so, as soon as the Gover- 
nor of New- York will purchase their lands. 

Several sums of money are to be paid to several nations and indi- 
viduals, to remunerate them for losses and services, which it is supposed 
the United States ought to pay. There are also several separate 
provisions for each tribe, and distinct branches of a tribe. 

A separate treaty was also made in January, 1888, with the Senecas 
and Tuscaroras, for the purchase of their lands, (except one reserva- 
tion conveyed by the latter to the United States in trust,} by the repre- 
sentatives of the state of Massachusetts with the assent of a superin- 
tendent from that state. The consideration money for the sale of the 
Seneca reservation is to be paid to the United States, and be held in 
trust for the nation. One hundred thousand dollars of which is to be 
invested for the use of the nation ; and the balance ($102,000) is to 
be distributed among the owners of the improvements on the reser- 
vation. 

The government agrees to have one of its agents reside among the 
Indians at their new homes, and to pay them their annuities there. 

These are the leading provisions. 

By this treaty the Tuscaroras cede to the Ogden Company, who 
have purchased the pre-emptive right, 1920 acres ; to the united 
States about 5000 acres, of which the Indians owned the fee, and 
which is to be sold by the United States, and the nett proceeds paid to 
the Indians. 

The Senecas cede to the pre-emptive owners about 115,000 acres, 
all lying in the western part of this state, — upwards of 50,000 of 
which is the reservation near this city. 

The other reservations are, one at Tonnawanda, one at Cattaraugus, 
and one at Alleghany. 

The tract which the Indians obtain, lies directly west of, and ad- 
joining the State of Missouri, being 27 miles wide and about 106 deep. 
It is watered by the little Osae^e, Marmaton, Neosho, and branches 
of the two Verdigris and TurKey-foot rivers. — These are all clear 
rapid streams, abounding in fish. The country is healthy and fertile, 
with sufficient timber along the borders of the rivers for all practical 
uses. Besides this, on the tract are found coal, fine stone quarries, 
and, in the immediate vicinity, salt in abundance. 

Such was an outline of the treaty as at first concluded in 1838. 
While under discussion in the Senate of the United States, it was 
amended as follows : — The special provisions for the erection of houses, 
churches, mills, shops, providing various utensils, coal, iron, steel, &c. 
&c., it was thought might open the door to fraud and speculation, and 
in lieu thereof, after a careful estimate of the fair probable cost of all 
these things, the Senate struck them all out, and inserted instead the 
specific sum of $400,000, which is to be expended under the direction 
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sider them as our friends, — if not, we shall consider them as no 
friends. 

Brother : — We expect that you and Mr. Johnson will so together 
on this business, and we shall send ten warriors to attend you ; and 
we shall expect that you will bring us word when you return. 

This speech was delivered with six strings of black and white 
wampum. 

General Chapin's answer to the speech delivered by Captain 
O'Bail:— 

Brothers : I have heard the speeches which you have delivered 
with great attention, and have thought seriously on what you have 
communicated to me. You have requested me to go to Presque Isle, 
— as I wish to do every thing in my power, both for the United 
States and the Indians, I shall comply with your request 

Brothers : I can do no more to those people than to give them my 
advice. It is not in my power to drive them off. 

Brothers : You must be sensible that I am obliged to look to the 
interests both of the United States and the Indians, and consider my- 
self accountable to both for whatever I do ; and you mav depend that 
when I return, I will give you a just account of whatever takes 
place. 

Brothers : — This business is of a serious nature, and is really a 
matter of importance to both parties. You may rest assured that the 
President is your friend, and that he will pay attention to the business 
which you have laid before him. 

Brothers : You observed that you would send ten warriors to at- 
tend me. I must also request that you would send two of your chiefs. 

Brothers : The business which you desire me to do, is what I had 
little thought of. I am unprepared for the journey ; however, as I 
have informed you that I would g^o, I shall set out immediately. 

Brothers : The speeches which you have delivered for the Presi- 
dent, shall be sent on as soon as is convenient, and you may shortly 
expect to receive an answer. 

General Chapin to the Secretary of War : — 

CanandaiguOj July 10, 1794. 

Dear Sir, — The evening before J returned my son arrived in this 
place. He brought letters from the Secretaiy of War, which men- 
tion nothing to counteract any of our proceedmgs while I was at the 
westward ; but rather in favor than otherwise. 

I sent Parish immediately to Philadelphia with despatches, after my 
return, including the whole of our proc^ings while at Buffalo Creek, 
and Presque Isle, &c ; and from every information by my son I am in 
hopes and believe the dispositions of the President and of General 
Knox are such as will render satisfaction to the Six Nations. 

It is a fact that the President was not concerned in the business of 
ordering this party to Presque Isle, but so far from it, (that after 
the Governor of Pennsylvania had ordered the party to march to 
Presque Isle,) for fear of ill consequences, the President sent them 
counter orders to stop and remain at Le Bceuf. Matters appear more 
favorable with regard to war between Great Britain and America. 
They have ceased in some measure to take our yess^ls in the West 
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Maflsachusetts ; but the United States Senate found its provisions so 
enonnously liberal that they refused to ratify it They amended it, 
80 as to make it almost a new treaty ; either wholly annulling, or 
commuting for others which the Senecas might think less valuable, 
six important inducements to sell their lands and remove. They sent 
the amended treaty back to the Senecas, with a resolution, that it 
** shall have no force or effect whatever, nor shall it be understood 
that the Senate have assented to any of the contracts connected with 
it," till it should have been explained by the United States com- 
missioners in open council, and received the assent of a majority of 
the chiefs. Tins provision was added, to prevent such frauds in ob- 
taining signatures as the Senecas had complained of. 

The Commissioner returned, called a council, explained the amended 
treaty, and urged the Senecas to assent to it Among other things, 
he told them tl^t the head of the Indian Bureau at Washington thou^t 
the sale to the Land Company valid, whether the treaty was ratified 
or not ; so that they must assent to it, or be left without a home. Gen. 
Dearborn, who attended as superintendent on the part of Massachu- 
setts, told them that the Governor of Massachusetts thought other- 
wise, — ^that if the treaty was not ratified, the contract was void. The 
Commissioner called for signatures. One of the chiefs proposed that 
those opposed to the treaty should sign a remonstrance; but the 
Commissioner refused to authenticate it One was drawn up, and 
authenticated by Gen. Dearborn. The treaty was signed by 16 chiefs, 
and the remonstrance by 63. The Commissioner then invited the 
chiefs to sign the treaty singly and secretly, at his private lodgings, 
in a tavern at Bufl^o. Runners were sent out, chiefs were brought 
in, paid various sums of money for their signatures, made drunk and 
induced to sign, or their assent was procured at their own houses. 
In various ways, 15 more signatures were procured, making 31 in all. 
The treaty was sent to Washington, and live more signatures were 
sent after it; but they were rejected by the Department of War. 
The Conmiissioner continued his labors, and obtained ten more sig- 
natures, including three who had been made chiefs illegally, for the 
purpose of signing the treaty, and making 41 in all. The whole 
number of undisputed chiefs is 75. Of these 29 appear to have 
signed the amended treaty. The whole number who are claimed to 
be chiefs by both parties, is 97, of whom 41 appear as signers. Six 
of those whose names are attached to it, solemnly swear that they 
never signed it, knowing what they did, nor in any way authorized 
others to sign it on their behalf. The " Friends" in one of the works 
mentioned at the head of this article, give at full length the ** bribery 
contracts," as they call them, and one affidavit, testifying that twenty- 
five dollars was offered to a certain Seneca, if he would forge the 
name of a chief to the power of attorney for signing the treaty, and 
then swear that the signature was genuine. 

The treaty went again to the Senate, who advised the President to 
make proclamation of it and carry it into effect, whenever he should 
be satisfied that it had received the assent of the Senecas, according 
to the true intent and meaning of the Senate's former resolution. In 
August, 1839, Uie Secretary of War and Gen. Dearborn met the 
Senecas in council. Of the result, the President says : " No advance 
toward obtaining the assent of the Senecas to the amended treaty, in 
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